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STRANDS IN 1941 


The installation of a second wire rod finishing train, 





with its coiling and conveying equipment, permitted 
the company to double the output of the entire mill 
without major change. Every part of the mill, from 
reheating furnace to looping stands, had been built 
for four-strand operation. 
Morgan Continuous Rolling Mills are planned with 
ERR both eyes on the future. Morgan is Prepared for Pre- 
IW li (0) Ry iG 1 j paredness! 
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—~ CONTINUOUS ROLLING MILLS 


Billet * Sheet Bar * Merchant * Rod * Strip * Skelp 
MORGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY © WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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@ UPON the automobile and automobile parts 
industry falls one-tenth of all national defense 
production (p. 21) contracted thus far. To build 
new plant capacity quickly many unique devices 
were employed. Ford (p. 23) built a 900,000- 
square foot fiber-board overcoat around its $21,- 
000,000 airplane engine plant to permit work 24 
hours a day. Chrysler completed steel construc- 
tion for its huge tank arsenal (p. 22) in slight- 
ly more than two months. A steam locomotive 
supplied heat during construction. ... Early 
returns from a survey of plant and machinery 
that might be devoted to defense material manu- 
facture (p. 33) indicates a vast amount of such 
capacity is available. Preponderance of manu- 
facturers reporting do not now have defense con- 
tracts. 


Appointment of committees and executives 
at Washington (p. 31) does not necessarily 
mean formal application of priorities at this 
time. . . . Office of produc- 
tion management has trans- 
ferred the defense contract 
service, formerly the office of 
small business activities, to 
OPM’s production division (p. 31). Its primary 
function will be to broaden the subcontracting 
system. . . . Machine tool production in 1941 
(p. 33) will total $750,000,000, or $100,000,000 
more than estimated at the beginning of the 
year. . . . Industrial machinery exports (p. 29) 
last year established a record. . . . Steelworkers’ 
weekly earnings had a higher buying power in 
the last quarter of 1940 (p. 29) than in boom 
year 1929. 


Will Broaden 
Subcontracting 


Majority of steel sales now being made are 
for late second quarter delivery (p. 95), though 
formal price announcements for that period are 

not expected for at least an- 
Ford in Market other three weeks. Ford Mo- 
tor Co., as usual, has issued 
the first inquiry for iron ore, 
asking for prices on 295,000 
net tons. Ore shipping will start early and 
with a rush. It is estimated 75,000,000 to_80,- 


For Iron Ore 
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000,000 tons will be shipped, a new high by a 
large margin. Steel ingot production last week 
was unchanged at 97 per cent. . . . Every Amer- 
ican industrial production record will be broken 
in 1941, according to International Business Ma- 
chines Corp.’s general manager (p. 24). . . . Na- 
tional labor relations board announces (p. 29) 
an extensive reorganization program “to im- 
prove and speed up” its operations. 


In the third article in his series on shellmak- 
ing, Prof. Arthur F. Macconochie, relating to 
the cutting of billets into lengths and heating 
them for forging, describes a 
typical well-planned = setup 
é (p. 54) used by a Canadian 
Measures Time = manufacturer... . Another 

new development (p. 67) is 
assisting defense work, as it gives accurate 
readings of gun bores, a difficult checking job. 
. Still another aid in this work is increased 
lighting intensities such as those employed for 
the first time by one steel manufacturer (p. 73) 
to permit billet inspection at night. ...A new 
device measures periods of time from 1 to 200 
thousandths of a second with an accuracy of 1 
per cent (p. 73), useful in many types of ballistic 
studies. 


New Device 


Savings in boiler capacity up to 30 per cent 
(p. 78) by using heat sources embedded in floor, 
walls or ceiling for heating rooms by direct radi- 
ation, are reported by R. L. 
Direct Radiant Hartford. .. . Hanford Eck- 

’ man tells of an improved 
Room Heating = method for welding chromi- 
um-molybdenum steel (p. 80), 
used by Piper Aircraft Corp. with excellent re- 
sults. ... The tremendous growth of welded 
piping is pictured (p. 52) by a recent steel plant 
installation costing over $350,000. . . . The new 
Buick plant (p. 62) with 35 conveyor systems 
shows the emphasis on efficient mechanical han- 
dling in the automobile industry. . . . Gordon 
Fox (p. 70) describes new developments in equip- 
ment for blast furnace charging. 
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Ryerson Night Loading 
Assures Quicker Deliveries 


T’S after hours, at any of the ten Ryerson steel plants, 
almost any night of the year! 
The Ryerson night shift is putting the finishing touches 
on loday’s orders: loading out the fleet of big, red Ryerson 
trucks for tomorrow's deliveries. 

Immediate Steel is a Ryerson. tradition. 
Ryerson organization is geared up to handle quickly the 


The entire 


steel requirements, simple or involved, of thousands of 
customers the country over. Special telephone order 
desks, hourly mail pick-ups at the post office, telegraph 
and teletype lines right into our offices —all help to speed 


delivery, even before the order reaches us. 


‘ y . § 


Night loading to ‘clear the decks” for tomorrow’s new 
crop of orders is the regular course of business. Every 
order is RUSH at Ryerson—most are shipped the day 
received. 

Ryerson Steel Service is fast and sure: Ryerson 
Certified quality is your assurance of uniformity and 
exactness. Make the Ryerson Stock List your unfailing 
source for all steel requirements. If you haven't the 


latest Stock List we'll send one gladly. 


Joseph iv Ryerson & Son, Inc.., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Bulfalo, Boston, Philadelphia, 


Jersey City. 
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Defense Brings New Era of Expansion 






In Automotive Industry 









Ten per cent of all arms orders now held by automobile and 
partsmakers . . . Contracts total $1,400,000,000, with $500,000,- 
000 more placed under verbal agreements . . . Urgency of situa- 






tion necessitates unique devices to speed construction of new 






plants ... Bomber program to require 858,000 man-hours of labor 






daily, or about one quarter of motor industry's total employment 



























DETROIT to meet the preposed schedule. On the remaining 22 per cent being sup 
@ NOW being geared to produce the basis of one 8-hour shift per day, plied by new bomber assembly 
parts and subassemblies for 15 the program will require 107,250 plants in Omaha, Kansas City, Tulsa 
bombing planes a day, the automo- men, or about one-quarter of total and Fort Worth. 
bile industry is coming to realize the employment in the motor car in- Tentatively, bomber parts. pro- 
herculean task involved. C. C. Carl- dustry today. duction has been divided up into 
ton, managing director of the Au- Material requirements will be three phases. General Motors will 
tomotive Committee for Air De- equally great—137,500 pounds of supply North American (B-25 de- 
fense, speaking here at the annual aluminum and 42,200 pounds of steel sign), Chrysler Corp. will supply 
meeting of the Automotive Parts daily. Glenn L. Martin (B-26 design), and 
and Equipment Manufacturers’ asso- Automotive and associated in- Ford will supply Consolidated (B-24 
ciation, reported that 858,000 man- dustries have the task of furnishing design), each arranging production 
hours of labor daily must be ex- 78 per cent of the total man-hours schedules on the basis of five planes 
pended in the automotive industry required for building the bombers, a day. As an indication of the size 






of the ships, the four-engine Con 
solidated bomber has a span of 110 
feet, a length of about 63 feet and 
an overall height of 18 feet. Gross 
weight is 40.000 pounds. 

General Motors, Chrysler, Ford 














@ Structural steel rises for Rolls-Royce 
engine test, tear-down, re-assembly, 
and shipping plant of Packard Motor 
Car Co., Detroit, about one-third com- 
pleted 














G@ Front diagonal view of Packard's 
Rolls-Royce main assembly plant. Oc- 
cupying a square block, this structure 
will house metallurgical laboratories, 
engineering laboratories, administrative 
staff and main engine assembly depart- 
ment. It is about two-thirds complete. 
These photos were made Feb. 5 













as well as Briggs Mfg. Co. and Mur- 
ray Corp. of America, will call on 
their usual sources for materials 
and parts and attempt to subcon- 
tract as much of the work as is 
physically possible. 

The auto industry already has con- 
tracts calling for $1,400,000,000 
worth of defense work and another 
half-billion dollars worth of work 
has been placed under verbal agree- 
ment. Upon the motor and motor 
parts industries falls one-tenth of 
all defense work contracted for to 
date by the army and navy. 

Already there is talk of doubling 
the bomber program and, in addi- 
tion, displays of a liquid-cooled en- 
gine, an air-cooled engine and a pur- 
suit ship airframe have _ been 
brought to Detroit so that parts 
plant representatives may inspect 
them and determine their ability to 
participate in manufacturine work. 

Maj. Gen. George H. Brett, chief 
of the army air corps, spoke at the 
APEM meeting regarding personnel 
phases of the aircraft program. He 


said pilots were now being trained 
at the rate of 1000 per month and 
by July of 1942 this figure will have 
been stepped up to 2500 a month. 
Advanced phases of training, includ- 
ing combat and combat service, are 
being speeded up, with 25 combat 
groups now in action and 54 such 
groups planned by summer. 


Stresses Subcontracting 


John D. Biggers, in charge of the 
production division of the OPM, also 
was present and pointed to the 
pioneer effort being made in subcon- 
tracting procedures in the interests 
of speeding up defense manufacture. 
Widespread subcontracting is essen- 
tial, he said, for even distribution 
of the work involved, as well as for 
even distribution of opportunities for 
manufacturing plants. 

For several months the coinmit- 
tee under direction of Mr. Carl- 
ton, has been conferring with parts 
suppliers at its headquarters, 8505 
West Warren avenue, Detroit. So 
far more than 1200 representatives 


of 800 manufacturing plants have 
visited this office and inspected 
parts displays. Over one million dol- 
lars worth of business actually has 
been placed. 

Reports from Ford Motor Co. in- 
dicate that conferences between 
company officials and air corps rep- 
resentatives have been held con- 
cerning Ford’s activity in the bom- 
ber program. Construction of an 
entirely new airplane building has 
been discussed, supplementing the 
$21,000,000 airplane engine plant 
now nearing completion. 

Meanwhile spokesmen for the en- 
tire automobile industry have an- 
nounced that establishment of prior- 
ities on machine tools will not affect 
either 1941 or 1942 models. Natural- 
ly some of the motor companies 
have on order large numbers of tools 
for certain phases of defense manu- 
facture, but these will have the re- 
quired priorities and model change 
work will be carried out without 
necessity for obtaining further ma- 
chinery. 





Chrysler Arsenal Nears Completion; ‘‘Iron Horse’’ Helps 





@ Steelwork for Chrysler tank ar- 
senal in Detroit—6500 tons—was 
completed Jan. 30, setting a remark- 
able record for speed. The build- 
ing, 500 x 1380 feet, which will have 
700,000 square feet floor area. was 
started Nov. 18. One-third of the 
structure is glassed in and a steam 
locomotive is being used temporarily 
to provide heat while concrete floors 
are laid. Machinery is to be moved 
in this week; the power house is 
expected to be ready Feb. 15. (See 
also Mirrors of Motordom, Feb. 3, 
p. 36). Wide World photos 
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Ford Aircraft Engine Plant Built Within Fiber-Board Overcoat 





@ BOXED in by 900,000 square feet 
of fiber board, the $21,000,000 air- 
plane engine plant of Ford Motor 
Co., Dearborn, Mich., is being rushed 
to completion on a 24-hour day basis. 
The box shelter idea was evolved by 
George Morgan, superintendent of 
construction, who worked on build- 
ing projects in Russia for seven 
years and used the system effective- 
ly there to protect workmen from 
severe winter weather. The protect- 
ing enclosure, shown in the illustra- 
tion, is set 10 feet away from the 
building walls and the interior is 
heated to permit pouring concrete 
in the coldest weather. The plant 
itself measures 360 by 1000 feet, and 
is built progressively in sections not 
structurally joined; one end is be- 
ing completed first and probably 
will be occupied before the other 
end has been finished. 

Air conditioned throughout, the 
shop section has no windows, being 
surrounded by offices and service fa- 
cilities which’ will have windows. 
Outer walls carry no part of the 
building load and their collapse 
would not affect floors of the main 
structure. Concrete roof is 5 inches 
thick, ceiling of the first floor is of 
reinforced concrete 17 inches thick 
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@ Structural steel—4500 tons—is 
erected for North American Aviation 
Inc.'s new manufacturing plant near 
Dallas, Tex. Size of this project is 
indicated by comparative size of 
workman in circle in extreme righi 
background. NEA photo 
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and ground floor is 12 inches thick. 
Service tunnels, carrying power 
lines, conduits for water, steam and 
the like are placed underground, 
coming up through the floor to out- 
lets—a practice followed in other 
Ford plants built in recent years. 
Materials handling will be facili- 
tated by a network of cranes travel- 
ing on ways in all sections of the 
plant. No manual movement of 
parts in process will be necessary. 
Last of the 10,000 pieces of struc- 
tural steel in the plant was fitted in 
place Jan. 24, four days ahead of 
schedule and just two months after 
the starting date, Nov. 24. A crew 
of 128 men, with four 20-ton crawler 
cranes and two 60-ton locomotive 
cranes, erected the 8791 tons of 
structurals, average craneload being 
1800 pounds. American Bridge Co. 
handled the job. 
Production on the first Pratt & 
Whitney airplane engines is sched- 


"% 
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uled to start shortly after comple- 
tion of the building late next month. 


Detroit Tool and Diemakers 
Organize Defense Committee 


Defense committee has been or- 
ganized by the Automotive Tool & 
Die Manufacturers’ association, De- 
troit, for the fourfold purpose of: 
(1) Maintaining a continuous sur- 
vey of idle capacity; (2) studying 
requirements of defense contractors 
and making such idle capacity avail 
able to them; (3)improving useful- 
ness of present facilities by the ex 
tension of hours, combining of the 
facilities, and dilution of labor; and 
(4) aiding in elimination of effici- 
ency loss resulting from improper 
channeling of blueprints and orders. 

Personnel of the committee is: 
C. W. Davis, Davis Tool & Engineer 
ing Co.; Foster L. Fralick, Koestlin 
Tool & Die Corp.; William Rogers, 
Rogers Tool & Die Co.; Kenneth 








Spaulding, McReynolds Die & Tool 
Co.; J. D. Stewart, F. Jos. Lamb 
Co.; Otto Proefke, Enterprise Gear 
& Tool Co.; Edward J. Wismer, 
Swartz Tool Co.; H. D. Kiefer, Inter- 
state Tool Co.; and Chester A. Cahn, 
secretary of the association. 
Through the committee, the plan 
is being extended to all shops hav- 
ing useful equipment, and the sug- 
gestion is advanced that the tool and 
die industries in Cleveland, Dayton, 
Toledo, South Bend, Chicago and 
Milwaukee may be willing to join 
in the movement, or to set up sim- 
ilar co-ordinating committees. 


Bullard Co. Awards Fifth 
Building Expansion Job 


Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn., last 
week awarded a contract for a new 
machine tool assembly building, 180 
x 500 feet, to Turner Construction 
Co., to provide more than two acres 
of additional production — space. 
Speed again will play a dominant 
part in the project, schedule for 
completion of building July 1, with 
provision for beginning equipment 
installation June 1. 

This is the fifth expansion job per- 
formed by Turner for Bullard since 
June, 1940. Structural steel, 1000 
tons for this unit, will be fabricated 
by Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Cleveland Graphite Bronze 
To Build $2,000,000 Plant 


Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co., 
Cleveland, has announced an expan- 
sion program involving construction 
of a $2,000,000 plant adjacent to 
present facilities. New building will 
be steel and concrete and contain 
approximately 400,000 square feet 
of floor space. 

Directors have authorized, subject 
to stockholders’ approval, an issue 
of $3,000,000 par value of preferred 
stock to finance the program. 


Maritime Commission Awards 
Contracts for Ten Ship Ways 


Maritime commission last week 
awarded two contracts for construc- 
tion of ten ways and other shipbuild- 
ing facilities, at a government in- 
vestment of $6,462,500. They in- 


clude: Alabama Drydock & Ship- 
building Co., Mobile, Ala., four ways, 


estimated cost, $1,322,500; North 
Carolina Shipbuilding Co., Wilming- 
ton, N. C., six ways, estimated cost, 
$5,140,000. 

Shipyard facilities are to be used 
for construction of part of the 200 
merchant ships called for by Presi 
dent’s emergency shipbuilding pro 
gram. Plant facilities will be in- 
stalled at cost. 

Three other contracts providing for 
22 ways and involving an estimated 
government investment of $14,233,- 
000 have already been announced. 
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“All Production 
Records To Be 
Topped in 1941” 


@ EVERY American industrial pro- 
duction record will be broken before 
year’s end, as the national defense 
program hits its stride, Maj. Fred- 
erick W. Nichol, vice president and 
general manager, International 
Business Machines Corp., New York, 
predicted last week. 

Major Nichol’s forecast was made 
at a weekly luncheon of the Sales 
Executives’ Club of New York at 
a session dedicated to the National 
Business Show in Grand Central 
Palace. 

To achieve these new production 
records, he said, “every square foot 
of factory capacity must be brought 
into use. This means that many of 
our great defense contracts must 


be sublet, in part, and resublet, until 














@ A streamlined letter to President 
Roosevelt was sped on its way via 
the Mailomat as the thirty-seventh Na- 
tional Business Show was opened in 
New York last week. The Mailomat. 
a steel coin-operated United States let- 
ter box and postage meter. does away 
with adhesive stamps. Serving as an 
auxiliary public postal unit, it auto- 
matically meter-stamps, postmarks and 
mails anything from a penny postal to 
an airmail “special delivery”, operating 
on a 24-hour, self-service basis 


every city and village shop which 
is capable of producing some one 
section of defense equipment, how- 
ever small, is engaged to full capac- 
ity.” 

Major Nichol asserted that to 
maintain a steady flow of raw ma- 
terials, semifinished goods, and 
parts “in the correct ratio to the 
assembly lines is a management 
job.” The national defense emer- 
gency, he continued, finds the office 
equipment industry ready to meet 
the “great demands which are to 
be made on us, and which are, in- 
deed, already being made in greater 
volume, and with more emphasis 
than ever before.” 

The office equipment industry’s 
products last year were valued at 
$385,000,000 retail. Without these 
products, contended Major Nichol, 
business would become so top-heavy 
with overhead that all the advan- 
tages the country has_ gained 
through the introduction of machine 
methods in production, transporta- 
tion and communication would be 
nullified. 

While the population during the 
past 50 years has increased 110 per 
cent, the number of persons engaged 
in accounting work has advanced 
by 530 per cent, according to Major 
Nichol. In 1890, before the intro- 
duction of the accounting machine, 
there were 159,000 bookkeepers and 
accountants while now there are 
“considerably more than 1,000,000.” 


Steel, Aircraft Firms 
Join in Training Plan 


@ Wright Aeronautical Corp. has 
opened a training school for machin- 
ists in Middletown, O., in a building 
provided by American Rolling Mill 
Co. Several hundred men will be 
trained in this school and after two 
to three months those who complete 
their training satisfactorily will be 
eligible for positions in the new air- 
plane engine plant now under con- 
struction at Lockland, O. 

The idea of establishing the school 
was proposed by the steel company 
to the Wright corporation, faced 
with the task of selecting and train- 
ing more than 11,000 skilled work- 
ers. 

Changing demand for flat-rolled 
steel products caused Armco to un- 
dertake a program of modernization 
over the past several years, and with 
the completion of this work in sight, 
the company desired to assist the 
men affected by the changes and 
also to co-operate with others in de- 
fense production. 

Actual production machinery is 
being installed on which to train the 
machine operators. Men will be 
trained in groups of approximately 
50, divided into day and night sec- 
tions to permit their receiving in- 
struction in periods when they are 
not working on their regular jobs. 
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$5,000,000 Expansion for 
Pacific Coast Steelworks 


M@ Columbia Steel Co., subsidiary 
of United States Steel Corp., has 
approved a program for enlarging 
its Pacific coast facilities, to in- 
clude additional steelmaking and 
finishing mills, to cost upward of 
$5,000,000. 

This decision it was stated, “is a 
recognition of growing steel de- 
mands of that region, coming from 
manufacturers engaged in supply- 
ing directly and indirectly the needs 
of the national defense program, as 
well as from other users of steel 
products.” 

Columbia was acquired by United 
States Steel in 1930, is a fully inte- 
grated company owning and operat- 
ing steelworks at Pittsburg and 
Torrance, Calif.; ore and coal mines 
and a blast furnace in Utah; open- 
hearth furnaces, rolling, wire, nail, 
sheet and tin mills, foundries and a 
wire rope and fence plant. 


Republic Air Conditions 


Southern Blast Furnace 


@ Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
will install air-conditioning equip- 
ment at one of its blast furnaces 
at Thomas, Ala., to be completed be- 
fore June, to increase capacity. 
Woodward Iron Co. has placed sim- 
ilar equipment in operation at three 
of its blast furnace stacks in the 
Birmingham district. 

Republic will also reopen its Vir- 
ginia iron ore mine, idle for several 
years, to increase raw material sup- 
ply. The mine was operated by Gulf 
States Steel Corp. previous to its 
merger with Republic in 1936. 


Allegheny Ludlum Adds 


Electric Furnaces, Mills 


B Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of alloy 
steels, is increasing capacity for 
melting special steels by approxi- 
mately 4000 tons per month. Two 
additional electric melting furnaces 
will be installed at its works at 
Brackenridge, Pa., and _ contracts 
have been placed for additional roll- 
ing mill equipment to handle the 
enlarged tonnage. 


Canada Reduces Shape 
Sections 75 Per Cent 


m Number of standard steel shapes 
rolled for the structural steel fabri- 
cating industry of Canada has been 
reduced from 267 to 70, by order of 
H. D. Scully, Dominion steel con- 
troller, a decrease of about 75 per 
cent in number of sections. 

This move is to save rolling time 
by eliminating frequent roll changes 
and other delays incident to provid- 
ing the normal diversity of struc- 
tural shapes. 
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- Steady 


@ STEELWORKS operations last week continued at 97 per cent, small 
gains balancing losses. Four districts advanced, two declined and six were 
unchanged. A year ago the rate was 71 per cent; two years ago, 54 per cent. 


Youngstown, O.—Unchanged at 95 
per cent, 74 open hearths and three 
bessemers active. The same rate is 
scheduled for this week, Republic 
Steel Corp. taking off one furnace 
at Youngstown and adding one at 
Warren, O. Expected blast furnace 
repairs may reduce available pig 
iron and cut the steel rate in the 
next few weeks. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Unchanged at 
100 per cent, 24 open hearths in 
production. 

Cincinnati—Advanced 5 points to 
95 per cent, highest since 1937, ex- 
cept one week in November. 

Cleveland—Off 2 points to 84% 
per cent. 

Detroit—Increased 4 points to 96 
per cent, only one of the district’s 
26 open hearths being idle. 

Wheeling—For the fourth week 
100 per cent. 

St. Louis Lighting an open 
hearth idle for more than a year 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 


In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 

Feb.8 Change 1940 1939 
Pittsburgh .. 96.5 None 69 16 
Chicago ....... 98 None 74.5 51 
Eastern Pa. . 96 None 68 36 
Youngstown ... 95 None 44 44 
Wheeling ..... 100 None 86 64 
Cleveland .... 84.5 2 70 56 
BunmaICO ...... 90.5 25 60.5 37 
Birmingham .. 100 None 90 80 
New England 92 + 4 63 70 
Cincinnati . & 5 61 55 
tt. LORIE ...... 3 70 50 
Detroit . : 96 4 93 94 
Average Oe None 71 24 





increased the rate to 93 per cent, 
best since May, 1937. 

Pittsburgh—Held at 96’ per cent. 

New England—Rose 4 points to 
92 per cent, two interests operating 
at 100 per cent. 

Central eastern seaboard—Con- 
tinued at 96 per cent. Bethlehem 
Steel Co.’s January ingot production 
was 1,017,746 net tons, which was 
100% per cent of capacity on the 
new rating. 

Chicago—Three producers operat- 
ing at 100 per cent or better, the 
district rate holding at 98 per cent. 
Inland Steel Co. in January pro- 
duced 297,381 net tons, at 108.1 per 
cent of rated capacity, despite recent 
increase of company’s capacity from 
3,100,600 tons to 3,300,000 tons an- 
nually. 

Buffalo—Withdrawal of an open 
hearth by Republic Steel Corp. for 
repair reduced the rate 2% points 
to 90’ per cent. 


Otis Steel Co.’s 1940 
Net Income $717,007 


@ Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, re- 
ports 1940 net income was $717,007, 
equal to $5.22 per share on the com- 
pany’s $5.50 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock. This compared with 
net earnings of $214,965 or $1.56 per 
share on the preferred stock in 
1939. Net loss of $1,230,297 was in- 
curred in 1938. 

Dividend of $2.75 per share on 
the convertible first preferred stock 
was declared, payable March 15 to 
record of Feb. 28. This represents 
the quarterly dividends on this 
stock which accrued Sept. 15, 1938, 
and Dec. 15, 1938. 











Finished Steel Production 
Up 25 Per Cent in 1940 


m Finished steel made for sale in 
1940 totaled 48,584,860 net tons, an 
increase of 25 per cent over 38,850,- 
404 tons in 1939, according to the 
American Iron and Steel institute. 
Exports last year aggregated 7,- 
693,858 tons, 15.8 per cent of pro- 
duction and more than three times 
2,437,944 tons exported in 1939. Ship- 
ments to members of the industry 
for conversion into further finished 
products were 2,618,889 tons. 
Estimated total steel finishing ca- 


pacity in 1940, based on a yield from 
ingots of 68.9 per cent, was 53,946,- 
300 tons; in 1939, 54,335,680 tons. 

Production for sale, less shipments 
to members of the industry for 
further conversion, totaled 45,965,- 
971 tons or 85.2 per cent of finishing 
capacity in 1940. It compared with 
34,955,175 tons in 1939. 

December production of finished 
steel for sale totaled 4,909,448 tons, 
up 3.1 per cent from November’s 
4,760,948 tons. Production for ex- 
port was 713,802 tons, compared 
with 562,587 tons in the preceding 
month, and 14.5 per cent of total. 


the industry for further conversion 
in December aggregated 209,244 
tons, against 280,953 in November. 

Following is a summary of the re- 
ports, which started on a monthly 
basis last April, in net tons: 


Pct. Ex- 
1940 Output Exported ported 
April.... 3,005,218 371,532 12.37 
May..... 3,576,860 476,761 13.33 
June.... 3,802,485 601,668 15.8 
July .... 4,173,839 835,385 20.0 
Aug. .... 4,649,065 1,053,110 22.6 
Sept. .... 4,446,555 951,555 21.4 
Oct...... 4,937,388 783,652 15.87 
Nov. .... 4,760,948 562,587 11.82 
Dec...... 4,909,448 713,802 14.5 
Year 48, 584, 860 7,693,858 15.8 


Shipments to other members of 
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| } PRopUCTION FOR SALE—Net Tons 
| Sg a Current Month Fes To Date (2 Months— - = 1940) 
3 4 | § Annee Copatty | | Shipments | | _ Shipments 
| 28 ay 7 | Per cent | To members of the. — Per Cent To members of the 
| iced cxpadity | Export | vemn ito farther — | capacity Export vernon nto farther 
Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, sheet bars, etc | 3h | 1 £ERSAEE Pa 065 929 | xxx 305 149! del 3099 9 129.9909 SS | B 2 291773930 ae 193,123 
Heavy structural shapes | 8 2 5 205 » 300 3315299 } 75.3 3593573)! xXXXXXX 391490 036 | 60.5..| ion - 409 44 REXXXXX 
Steel piling | 4 | 3 328,000 20,296 | 73.2 & 427 | ee x ee i 215.5 23h. 65. 6 i= 9 950 XXRXKRXKX 
| Plates—Sheared and Universal 20.| 4 6,095,450 __447, 08 | 86.8 O55 W51 | 4 2451. 4,194,932 68.8 | AT»: 37... ze LF TT 
Skelp 8 | 5 XXXXXXX 4 80, 653 xxx | 10, 351 . 357s O40 = 845, 313 5 eee = 174, 065 |. 317,739 
Rails—Standard (over 60 Ibs.) tery @ 3,647,600 110,255. 35.8 | 26, 280) XXXXXXX 1,487,113. ce 22h, 996 Stic ses 
Light (60 Ibs. and under) 6 7 |..........306,,800 17,722.) | 68.3.j....6, 625) xXXXXXXK 134,729 |.43.9.) 51,574) xxxxxxx 
All other (Incl. girder, guard, etc.)....|...2.) 8 118,000 aca 640 | 26.5 | XxxXXXXXX 27,893 23! | Bid Pol OP oe e 2 ee 
Splice bar and tie plates | 15 | q 1,300,200 26,2h9 | 239... oneeit 1,610 SESE 48) 27]. 37.0 sto 11,981 RXRXKRXKXX 
| Bars—Merchant oe) | 10] xxxxxxx 492,437.| xxx 57,036 55,490 4,760,914. “LS oe eee 7 21,178 none 3595p HOS. 
Concrete reinforcing —New billet 110. } ll Ssenaner 106,244 xxx 20,262 ZZ2EEEE as 1,299,455 RRR bance -269 ,065 KEXNRXKE 
Rerolling | 18 12] xxxxxxx . 9,480 xxx [ube 928] xxxxx xx ° 14e, , et i. 10,388 xXXXXXX 
Cold finished-—Carbon 18 113i scaaager 86,668 | xxx Dg 299) xxxxxxx 724,50) xxx | 24,075) xxxxxxx 
Alloy—Hot rolled ell 10.) 14] xxxxxxx dh 59. TD. xxX 12,550 ican ee 1,044,715 BR bnew 94 646 vititinnintd 8 2,265. 
Cold finished. 5.) 15] xxxxxxx 11,131) xxx 1,046 xxxxxxx |W....99,5 os 2 ‘ 562k ERSTE 
Hoops and baling bands_. |.--~ 5.) 16 XXEKXXKEX |}... 73012 Eze 152 SRERSZES 100,100 ee at 8,636 xXERXKXX 
"TOTAL BARS | 5M | 17 |..12,389,265 |... 828,767 | 79.3.) 95,873). 67,022|... 8,171,757 | 66.0.|1,133,612| 477,730 
Tool steel bars (rolled and forged)... | 15 | 18 110, 220 mes 8,512 3 ae 7 Leeeiees 144176 67.3 Q,720| xxxxxxx 
Pipe and tube—B. W. ..... 13 19 1 A:5) 860 140,043 89,4 a1 3T SEVLeERsS ~ 1,157 )14h. 62.5 caaleetian 81,573 RXXKREXX 
| aS |..10.| 20 1,246,340 34,366 | 32,6 35,596) xxxxxxx 560,188 |. 28.9.) plbl) xxxxxxx 
Electric weld 5.) 21 735,520 31,403 | 50.5 1,624) xxxxxxx 288,424 i 29,456) xxxxxxx 
f Seamless | 1 22 3,159,840 127,859} 47.9 18,247 xxxxxxx 1,759,567 <2 Oe ee 209,821) xxxxxxx 
8 | Conduit 6.| 23 151,145 95775.|.7645 123] xxxxxxx |... 82, 54.3, 1,773) xxxxxxx 
F : _Mechanical Tubing A5.1 268 554,825 = 40,43) | 86.2 4,966) xxxxxxx . 313,877 56.6 27,573] sxxxxxez 
a Wire rods 18 25 xKXXXXEKX 118,319 Sas 14,092). ‘ 21,848 1,238, 344 ti 2 334,794 196.4787. 
ri | Wire—Drawn |...37..| 26 2,255,210 165,791) 87.0 14,051 1g5331..1,552,012 | 68.9 |. 169,653) 39,555 
no | Nails and staples. | ..19.) 27 1,091,690 »400.|.69.8.). 676) xxxxxxx 641,453.).58.8 |... 59,623) xxxxxxx 
Barbed and twisted | 16.| 28 ”438,270 21,564 58.2 5,643 SEA GS ¥ Ebina rt 48,8) 53,514 RXXREKXREX 
Woven wire fence 15 | 29 772,  ) a 22,694 34,7 1 436 eeeLee wo <ooeee23Q0 3278 See 2,079 RRXEXKXE 
Bale ties }21 | 30 119,050)... 2064 4O,4 | AT] xxxxxxx 61,619 56.8.) j 341 Seener2 
All other wire products | a ae 275.030 435 19,9. Me mins fais ss a: 5s } 196 = weodien 22 2ee es 
CL 33. 32 147,485 anh 469 35.48 2 82) xxx xxx fu Sebo | 36.9) 1 Ol XEKEKEX 
| Black plate 12/33 653,295 22,024 | 39.9) 2,080 a 20] 598,655 | 51.8. 45,134) 56,104 
Tin plate—Hot rolled 9 34 As 201, 960 17,514 a1s2.. hond 487 SIRES Se E. 422,028. eee —_ 75,619 RAXKXEX 
| _Cold reduced . — 10 35 24930,860 = AW »90T 759 16,259 FEET ES: 252675 828 TT —_-s 325,010 EERE £2 
| Sheets—Hot rolled | 26 36 XxXXEXRKXKX 593,321. £26 41,512 i 15.779 59190, 305 xxrRX 518,245 _...160, 388 
Galvanized | 26.)37] xxxxxxx 155,823.) xxx 11,716) xxxxxxx |...1,551,374) xxx 156,854) xxxxxxx 
Cold rolled 118) 3a] xxxxxxx » wxx | ty B71) xx xx xxx |....2,436,539) xxx |. 74,560) xxxxxxx 
ON secnrsciteecierctesor . 16. (39) xxxxxxx on 62,079} xxx 1,428) xxxxxxx |.....601,813) xxx _...23,152| xxxxxxx 
___ Tora sueers....|.27.| 40 |..13,255,610) 1,065,90k | 95.1 | 59,527 15,770).10,346,111 | 78.1 |.772,811)..160,388 
Strip—Hot rolled | 2h | 41 | 3,525,110] 159,701) 53.6 7,016) 20,865| 1,520,877) 43.4 | 89,760). _180,689 
Cold rolled : | 3D. 42 1 313,360 : 88,702 79.9 1,105) xxxxxxx |. 790,346, eS ae 16,929 RXXXKXE 
| Wheels (car, rolled steel) | 5.| 43 "Tak, 385 20,093 56.0 __109) - Ces 2x 191,870 45.2. __2,638 ZXEXXKXX 
| Axles I, 5 44 472,280 13,877 34.8 119 EtPeeER & = 108,088 22.9 jy 2,438 ZSRUERL2 
| Track spikes 11 45 327,275 95 374 33.9 ET. xxXXXXX 107,197. 32. 8 4 ,622 ts te ee : 
All other 3.| 46 9,100 1,109 14h .2 D9 xxxxxxx 10,138 111 ot Bll xxxxxxx 
TOTAL STEEL PRODUCTS [ASR | a7] xxxxxxx | 4,909,445) xxx (713, 800|— 290,244 | 46,554,060} xx x ~7, 695,858 2561.5 , O09 
Estimated total steel finishing capacity based | 
| on a yield from ingots of 9. | | | 95,986,900 «anaes 101.3 eee ee rere ye (eehewa lasbsees 
Pig iron, ferro manganese and spiegel.. 26 49} xxxxuxxx 999.025 82 66,460) 247,960 6,097,353 xxx am. -y¢ 2229 pT 959009 
Ingot moulds - 4 50 XXXRRKEKX 59,916 | xxx ~_ 452 xxXXXXXKX 509,868 xxx . 4 ,903 ZREZEEE 
, Bars 10} si 160,600 3,617 | 26.6 2 ~ 102]. 55,047 | 20.6 | 366|._____1, 87% 
F3 Pipe and tubes 3 2 109,377 4,391 47.5 = 219 ee ook fa See 43,926 40.2 1,227 eh ee Fo | 
= H All other 3] 53 71,180, _1,028| 17.1) 352 -| 22,635) 17.8| 2,874)... 2,326 
| ‘TOTAL fRON PRODUCTS (ITEMS 51 to 53) 12| 54 276,247 9,036 | . he 572) 102 : 89,708 . 2 4 467 = 4,200 
Total Number of Companies Total steel products produced for sale, less shipments to members of the industry for conversion into furiher 
Included - 153 Jinished products: Current month__ 4,619,204 _w a< Se RE of Finishing Capacity. 
To date 45,965,971 wr: . _85. 2 _%o of Finishing Capacity. 
The above tonnages represent 68,9 % of the ingots produced by companies whose products are included above. 
STEEL. 














January Pig Iron Rate 98.7 Per Cent, 


4,666,233-Ton Output Is New Record 


@ PRODUCTION of coke pig iron 
and ferroalloys in United States 
reached an all-time high in January, 
output aggregating 4,666,233 net 
tons as the operating rate increased 
2.3 points to 98.7 per cent of capaci- 
ty and daily average was up 2.7 per 
cent to 150,524 tons. Stacks active 
Jan. 31 totaled 205, up three from 
the previous month, according to 
operators of the nation’s 229 poten- 
tial coke blast furnaces. 

Output in January was 123,369 
tons or 2.7 per cent greater than in 
December, the previous record 
month. It was 15.9 per cent greater 
than 4,024,556 tons produced in Jan- 
uary, 1940, nearly double output of 
2,436,474 tons in the month in 1939, 
up 29 per cent over January, 1937, 
and 21 per cent higher than 3,844,- 
991 tons produced in January, 1929. 

Daily average last month was 
3980 tons greater than in December, 
when output averaged 146,544 tons. 
It was 20,699 tons or 15.9 per cent 
greater than in January a year ago. 


Operations’ Rise Consistent 


The industry’s operating rate has 
risen consecutively each month since 
April, 1940, except in December, 
when it remained 96.4 per cent, as 
in November. Rate in April was low 
for the year, 68.9 per cent. Last 
month’s rate, based on the Dec. 31, 
1939, capacity of 55,628,060 tons, 
compared with 85.4 per cent in Jan- 
uary, 1940, and 76.6 per cent in 
the month in 1937. 

Production of merchant iron in 
January aggregated 654,091 tons, 
against 4,012,132 tons of the steel- 
works or nonmerchant classification. 
It compared with output of 662,520 
and 3,880,344 tons respectively in 
December, and was 14 per cent of 
the total. In January a year ago, 
459,127 tons of merchant iron was 
produced, and 3,134,227 tons of non- 
merchant. Iron produced for sale in 
that month was 12.8 per cent of the 
aggregate. 

Four stacks were blown in last 
month and one was blown out. All 
were of the nonmerchant classifica. 
tion. Furnaces placed in blast in 
January: 

In Alabama: Ensley No. 3, Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
In Illinois: South Chicago No. 2, 
Wisconsin Steel Works. In Ohio: 
Ohio No. 5, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. In Pennsylvania: Donora No. 
1, American Steel & Wire Co. 

Bethlehem A, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
in Pennsylvania, was blown out for 
rebuilding. 

Total of stacks active in January, 
205, was highest since August, 1929, 


February 10, 1941 


when 209 furnaces were in blast and 
4,195,742 tons of iron was produced. 
It compared with 202 in December 
last year, 202 in November, 196 in 
October, 192 in September and 155 
in March, lowest in 1940. 

Twenty-nine companies, aggregat- 
ing 98 furnaces, reported all their 
pig iron producing facilities in op- 
eration Jan. 31. Several others are 
rebuilding furnaces long idle. 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, is 
rebuilding its No. 3 stack at Lorain, 
O.; Bethlehem Steel Co. is recondi- 
tioning its Bethlehem A furnace, at 
Bethlehem, and its Steelton E, at 
Steelton, Pa. The Steelton stack 
had been previously reported aban- 
doned as of July 1, 1940, and had 
been taken off the list. 

Total of potential furnaces, how- 
ever, was down two from Decem- 
ber’s 231 to 229, as Carnegie-Illinois 
reported three stacks taken off the 
list at the Edgar Thomson works 
in Pennsylvania. Stacks reported 
abandoned were Edgar Thomson A, 
B and C, all idle many years. 

Edgar Thomson A, built in 1879, 
first blast 1880, was last relined in 
1916, shortly after which it became 
idle. Originally 65 x 13 feet, it was 


PIG IRON 





RATE OF FURNACE OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


1941! 1940! 19392 1938° 
BO ee 98.7 85.4 51.0 33.6 
ae mate 75.0 35:5 33.6 
March..... + 69.5 56.1 34.2 
\ os é 68.9 49.8 33.4 
Oe op 74.2 40.2 29.4 
oune:....... oietes 83.6 51.4 Zou 
‘oe fee 86.1 55.0 28.2 
AUe. 2.5. ae 89.9 62.4 34.8 
a er 91.5 69.7 40.5 
i. re? . 94.2 85.2 48.0 
ee daa 96.4 90.3 55.0 
eis Se wer 96.4 88.5 51.4 


1 Based on capacity of 55,628,060 net 
tons, Dec. 31, 1939; ?capacity of 56,222,- 
790 net tons, Dec. 31, 1938; * capacity of 
56,679,168 net tons, Dec. 31, 1937, Capac- 
ities by American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute. 


MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 


Net Tons 
1941 1940 1939 

a 4,666,233 4,024,556 2,436,474 
i ae 3,304,368 2,307,405 
March 3,270,575 2,680,446 
April 3,139,043 2,301,965 
i — 3,497,157 1,923,625 
qo tosase sy pene aaia.ios 
Mes wi kms A 4,060,513 2,638,760 
PUB ee cascccsee. S2BE5STR 2970-774 
BEDE. .45 4. itsecesss Speak “o.abeeeo 
Cee Vieks 2s secen Sapa” 4002510 
3 ne conciseness 4 5897,656 4,166:512 
BOG ives isis. 4352084 422719:7168 

Total ... 4,666,233 46,894,676 35,310,042 


STATISTICS 


rebuilt several times, eventually was 
enlarged to 90 x 22 feet. Edgar 
Thomson B, first blown in 1880 also, 
was subsequently rebuilt and en- 
larged to 85 x 21 feet; it has been 
long idle. C stack, also built in 
1880, was last rebuilt in 1903, last 
relined in 1924. It was 83 x 21 feet, 
had a capacity of 173,000 tons per 
year. All three were part of the 
original Edgar Thomson works. 

It was reported that the two blast 
furnaces of Granite City Pig Iron 
Co., Granite City, Ill., may soon be 
put in blast. One stack is said to 
be in condition for relighting; the 
other may need relining. Each fur- 
nace has capacity of 224,000 tons. 
Granite City A was last relined in 
1928; the B stack was built in 1926. 
Both have been idle since 1932. 


Canadian Production 


@ Canadian steel ingot and castings 
production in 1940 totaled 2,011,172 
gross tons, compared with 1,384,870 
tons in 1939 and 1,155,190 tons in 
1938. Pig iron production was 1,- 
168,894 tons in 1940, compared with 


755,731 tons in 1939.  Ferroalloy 
output was 135,412 tons in 1940 
and 76,375 tons in 1939. 

Steel 

ingots, Pig Ferro- 

castings iron alloys 
Dec., 1940 185,420 110,477 18,397 
Nov., 1940 176,113 109,576 11,654 
Dec., 1939 150,207 94,620 10,494 
Year, 1940. . 2,011,172 1,168,894 135,412 
Year, 1939.. 1,384,870 755,731 76,375 
Year, 1938 1,155,190 705,427 55,926 





JANUARY IRON PRODUCTION 
Net Tons 


No. in blast Total Tonnages 
last day of Non- 
Jan Dec Merchant merchant 
Alabama i ae 17 129,619* 189,492 
Illinois 16 15 92,911 305,774 
Indiana 18 18 17,626 512,413 
New York 13 13 90,050 216,989 
Ohio 17 16 150,249 960,099 
Penna. 68 68 127,904* 1,322,278" 
Colorado 3 3 
Michigan 5 5 
Minnesota 2 2 26,535* 196,089 
Tennessee 1 1 
Utah 1 1 
Kentucky 2 2 
Maryland 6 6 
Mass. 1 l 19,197* 308,998 
Virginia 1 1 
West Va 3 3 
Total 205 202 654,091* 4,012,132* 
*Includes ferromanganese and spiegeleisen 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
Net Tons 
1941 1940 1939 1938 


Jan. 150,524 129,825 78,596 52,201 
Feb. ‘ 113,943 82,407 52,254 
March 105,502 86,465 53,117 
April... ; 104,635 76,722 51,819 
May ‘ 112,811 62,052 45,556 
June ; ; 27,103 79,125 39,601 
July .... 180,984 85,121 13,827 
Aug. ooes 200,009 96.122 54.081 
Sept. ...+ 139,085 107,298 62,835 
Oct. . 143,152 131,053 74,697 
Nov. .... 146,589 138,883 85,369 
Dec. .... 146,544 126,119 79,943 
Ave. 150,524 128,128 96,740 57,962 


t 
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1940 Exports 25 Per Cent 
Over Best Previous Year 


@ Iron and steel exports, excluding 
scrap, totaling 7,785,540 gross tons, 
valued at $476,351,104, were larger 
in 1940 by nearly 25 per cent than 
in any previous year, according to 
preliminary figures by the metals 
and minerals division, department of 
commerce. In 1939 exports amount- 
ed to 2,499,002 tons, valued at $180,- 
995,835. In the record World war 
years, 1916, 1917 and 1918, total steel 
and iron exports were 5,885,946 tons, 


IRON 





UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON AND 
STEEL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 


Jan. 
through 
Dec., Nov., Dec., 
Articles 1940 1940 1940 
Pig iron 70,856 27,838 555,471 
Ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen 203 246 13,036 
Other ferroalloys 2,646 1,579 24,499 
Ingots, blooms, etc.: 


Not containing alloy 240,095 226,437 2,265,064 


Alloy, incl. stainless 17,979 58,404 254,961 
Steel bars, cold fin 12,844 15,669 66,609 
Bars, iron 1,500 788 14,455 
Bars, concrete 17,692 8,275 138,546 


Other steel bars 
Not containing alloy 28,636 37,950 168,046 


Stainless steel 345 297 1,663 
Alloy, not stainless 5,107 2,062 2,417 
Wire rods 15,786 22,169 286,590 
oiler plate 896 983 11,170 


Other plates, not fab.: 
Not containing alloy 64,517 54,440 557,588 





Stainless steel 144 15 596 

Alloy, not stainless 196 3,066 3,422 
Skelp, iron or steel 11,134 21,547 149,383 
Sheets, galv. iron 546 566 9,139 
Sheets, galv. steel 12,857 9,907 155,477 
Sheets, ‘‘black’’ steel: 

Not containing alloy 37,379 42,706 165, 108 

Stainless steel 167 148 1,776 

Alloy, not stainless 736 1,2oe 9,796 
Sheets, black iron 1,848 1,174 26,448 
Strip sheet, cold-rolled: 

Not containing alloy 6,839 10,069 63,822 

Stainless steel 24 26 655 

Alloy, not stainless 19 24 527 
Strip steel, hot-rolled 

Not containing alloy 9,095 8,788 133,129 

Stainless steel 5 23 211 

Alloy, not stainless 38 124 1,087 
rin plate, taggers’ tin 15,292 13,809 377,218 
rerneplate (Cincl. long 

ternes) 19 298 6,112 
ranks, except lined 9,27 928 38,134 
Shapes, not fabricated 40,423 36,524 107,156 
Shapes, fabricated 6,160 5,587 72,286 
Plates, fabricated 5,364 3,163 7, 
Metal lath 242 228 
Frames and sashes 175 83 2,022 
Sheet piling 218 616 12,059 
Rails, 6O Ibs 19,965 15,362 203,255 
Rails, under 60 Ibs 5,592 3,893 37,042 
Rails, relaying 175 64 17,757 
Rail fastenings SOY 956 10,352 
Switches, frogs, crsgs 162 227 2,918 
Railroad spikes 576 568 5,016 
R.R. bolts, nuts, etc 244 315 3,320 
Boiler tubes, seamless 2,430 140 24,821 
Boiler tubes, welded 170 224 2,069 
Pips 

Seamless casing 

and oil-line 10,157 11,539 147,843 

Do welded 1,776 1,721 32,669 

Seamless black »,404 364 10,381 
Pipe fittings 

Mall.-iron screwed 388 352 5,007 

Cast-iron screwed 190 157 1,513 
Pipe and fittings for 

Cast-iron pressure 1,711 3,156 50, 746 

Cast-iron soil 792 196 16,710 
Pipe, welded 

Black steel 1,135 5,863 12,881 

Black wrought-iron 719 737 8,876 

Galvanized steel 5,575 6,191 55, 947 

Galv. wrought-iron 118 855 8,184 
All other pipe, fittings 3,147 1,354 17,199 
Wire 

Plain iron or steel 7,123 1,726 87,600 
28 


6,268,546 tons and 5,370,265 tons, re- 
spectively. 

December exports, 735,178 tons, 
valued at $44,259,176, slightly larger 
than November total, 713,827 tons, 
valued at $42,863,811, ended the three 
months decline following the August 
peak and compare with 394,035 tons, 
valued at $30,099,539, in December, 
1939. 

The United Kingdom, with pur- 
chases of 362,366 tons, compared with 
400,953 tons in November, took 49 
per cent of December shipments. 
Japan’s purchases were second, 85,- 
752 tons, compared with 9401 tons 


AND STEEL FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS 


Jan. 
through 
Dec., Nov., Dec., 
Articles 1940 1940 1940 
Galvanized 6,476 6,963 66,081 
Barbed 5,063 1,125 44,205 
Woven-wire fencing 591 366 4,734 
Woven-wire se’n cloth: 
Insect : Rb 57 803 
Other 302 306 2,546 
Wire rope and cable 1,153 1,273 11,936 
Wire strand 60 223 1,424 
Electric welding rods 324 470 4,286 
Card clothing 1 z 17 
Other wire 1,278 1,343 16,679 
Wire nails 2,347 2,952 48,641 
Horseshoe nails 194 263 1,473 
Tacks : , 104 65 859 
Other nails, staples 610 558 5,491 
Ordinary bolts, ma- 
chine screws 2,901 1,619 33,381 
Castings: 
Gray-iron (incl. 
semisteel) 766 552 5,292 
Malleable iron 231 241 2,466 
Steel, not alloy 163 164 2,072 
Alloy steel, incl. 
stainless 183 98 1,588 
Car wheels, tires, axles: 
Wheels and tires 1,749 1,586 15, 167 
Axles, no wheels 796 235 2,588 
Axles, with wheels 131 58 1,426 
Horseshoes and calks 50 36 357 
Forgings, n.e.s.: 
Not containing alloy 2,576 3,023 28,320, 
Alloy, incl. stainless 558 171 3,789 
Total .. 735,178 713,827 7,785,540 


Serap, iron and steel 68,135 73,809 2,793,718 


Scrap, tin plate 670 25 3,536 
Tin plate circles, 

strips, cobbles, etc. 621 396 4,590 
Waste-waste tin plate 503 97 6,091 
*Terneplate clippings 

and scrap 51 22 15,153 

Total scrap 69,980 74,349 2,823,088 
GRAND TOTAL 805,158 788,176 10,608,628 


Iron ore 512 127,741 1,386,304 


New class 
U. S. FOREIGN TRADE IN IRON AND 


STEEL, INCLUDING SCRAP 
Gross Tons 





1940 1939——-. - 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 

Jan. 583,521 8,274 362,672 27,664 
Feb. 671,301 6,740 359,690 19,149 
Mar, 663,980 5,096 474,360 25,369 
April 612,906 6,674 394,008 44,083 
May 783,964 7,759 532,641 28,142 
June 936,047 5,505 588,856 32,587 
July 1,034,938 3,542 513,664 30,851 
Aug. 1,402,075 2,105 477,078 28,328 
Sept. 1,221,052 2,598 575,613 29,874 
Oct. 1,105,510 3,966 591,856 19,189 
Nov. 788,176 980 605,555 15,216 
Dee. 805,158 4,064 600,437 14,709 


57,303 6,076,429 


Tot. 10,608,628 





315,161 


in November, and Canada was third 
with 70,774 tons, compared with 83,- 
946 tons in November. 

For all of 1940 the United King- 
dom took 3,487,781 tons, 45 per cent 
of the year’s total. Canada was sec- 
ond with 885,050 tons, 11.4 per cent. 
Japan received 388,134 tons, Argen- 
tina 362,059 tons, Brazil 254,799 tons 
and Union of South Africa 216,557 
tons. 

Exports of scrap were down, in 
December and in the year 1940. De- 
cember shipments were 69,980 gross 
tons, valued at $1,293,579, compared 
with 74,349 tons, valued at $1,303,- 





ORIGIN OF DECEMBER IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 
Man-_ Ferro- 


Iron ganese man- 
ore ore ganese 
Canada “i 2,780 
Mexico : 438 : 
Cuba eae 17,100 5,546 
Chile 142,600 : 
Brazil 7,040 5,471 
Newfoundland 3,750 ; 
Netherlands Indies EAS. 531 
British India : 22,785 
Soviet Russia ; 3,726 
South Africa eA 3,607 
Gold Coast : 10,157 
Philippine Is. Jas 3,598 
Norway : ; yet 2 
Total 173,708 55,421 2 
Sheets, 
skelp and Hoops 
sawplate and bands 
Canada 2 5 
Total 2 5 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS FOR CONSUMP- 
TION OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons Jan. 
through 
Dec. Nov. Dec 
Articles 1940 1940 1940 
Pig iron ee 98 10,242 
Spong? iron ; ; a 610 
Ferromanganese (1) 2 . 8,574 
Spiegeleisen 3,692 26 15,645 
Ferrochrome (2) fet ~ 1 
Ferrosilicon (3) — 64 82 1,255 
Other ferroalloys (4) : 8 223 
Steel ingots, blooms, etc. 3 
Billets, solid or hollow ; : 137 
Concrete reinfore. bars . ; j 8 
Hollow bar, drill steel ‘ 1 871 
Bars, solid or hollow .. 1 53 1,853 
Iron slabs : ‘ . 
Bar iron reece de As : 4 198 
Wire rods . ; 3,986 
Boiler and other plate 
(including skelp) 2 1 15 
Sheets, skelp, saw plate 4 i 122 
Die blocks, blanks, etc. . : i2 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin 
and terne plate : 22 11 37 
Structural shapes ; 6 716 
Sashes and frames 26 10 52 
Sheet piling v : 
Rails and track material 5 1 1,589 
Cast-iron pipe, fittings ‘ 119 
Mall. iron pipe fittings ‘ , 29 
Welded pipe ; Sk : 82 By. 
Other pipe 107 140 2,964 
Cotton ties ; ; 13 
Other hoops and bands 5 , 616 
Barbed wire ‘ : 86 
Round iron, steel wire ; 5 888 
Teleg., telephone wire , 1 1 
Flat wire, steel strips... 55 105 2241p 
Wire rope and strand 6 13 525 
Other wire : ; ‘ 
Nails, tacks, staples 3 1 112 
Bolts, nuts, and rivets 1 1 13) 
Horse and mule shoes ? , 3 
Castings and forgings 20 75 612 
Total ; 1,016 728 55,277 
Iron and steel scrap 18 252 2,026 
GRAND TOTAL 4,064 980 57,303 
(1) Manganese content; (2) chrome con- 


tent; (3) silicon content; (4) alloy content. 
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814, in November and 206,402 tons, 
valued at $4,064,358 in December, 
1939. For 1940 total scrap exports 
were 2,823,088 tons, valued at $48,- 
350,886, compared with 3,577,427 
tons, valued at $55,810,417, in 1939. 

Of the 1940 scrap exports, the 
United Kingdom took 969,425 tons, 
compared with 508,293 tons in 1939, 
Japan, 963,519, compared with 2,- 
626,854 tons and Canada 380,883 tons 
compared with 175,496 tons. In De- 
cember the,United Kingdom received 
55,290 tons, Canada 9933 tons and 
Mexico 2522 tons. 

Imports of steel and iron, exclud- 
ing scrap, in December totaled 4016 
gross tons, valued at $206,825, high- 
est since June. They included 3692 
tons of spiegeleisen from Canada. 
The total for 1940 was 55,277 tons, 
valued at $6,097,266. 

Scrap imports in December were 
48 tons, valued at $624. For the year 
they were 2026 tons, valued at $48,- 
291. 


Industrial Machinery 
Exports $450,798,220 


@ Industrial machinery exports last 
year totaled $450,798,220, an _ all- 
time high, according to report of the 
commerce department’s machinerv 
division. Shipments were 55 per 
cent greater than aggregate of 
$290,000,000 in 1939. 

Gain of 119 per cent in exports 
of power-driven metalworking ma- 
chinery was largely responsible for 
the increase. Exports of this ma- 
chinery totaled $246,516,285 in 1940 
against $112,571,552 in 1939. Remain- 
ing classes of industrial machinery 
showed a combined gain of 15 per 
cent. 

Mining, pumping and well equip- 
ment was next in importance to 
metalworking machinery in point of 
export total; shipments last year 
aggregated $50,070,176, a decline of 
18 per cent from $61,173,869 in 1939. 
Construction and conveying equip- 
ment exports increased 29 per cent 
in the year, from $24,303,503 to $31,- 
370,438. 

Twenty per cent gain in shipments 
of textile, sewing and shoe ma- 
chinery was reported for the year. 
Increase was from $19,047,317 to 
$22,743,109. Exports of products 
classified as “other industrial ma- 
chinery” totaled $67,116,891, an in- 
crease of 25 per cent over $53,514,- 
633 the previous year. 


President Orders New Export 
Regulations for Iron, Steel 


President Roosevelt last week is- 
sued an executive order reclassify- 
ing iron and steel exports. New or- 
der supersedes that issued Dec. 10, 
and includes 148 iron and _ steel 
items. 

Export of steel oil drums will be 
subject to licensing control effective 
Feb. 15. 
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Labor Board Staff 
In Shake-Up for 
Speedier Action 


@ NATIONAL labor relations board, 
which has been undergoing a grad- 
ual reorganization ever since Dr. 
Harry A. Millis replaced J. Warren 
Madden as chairman, last week an- 
nounced important changes in its 
setup designed to “improve and 
speed up its operations.” 

The shake-up announcement was 
regarded as being especially signifi- 
cant in view of controversies involv- 
ing vital defense industries—includ- 
ing the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, and the Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich., and the jurisdic- 
tional conflicts between the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions which has’ threatened’ or 
caused other delays in the defense 
program. 

The reorganization sets up a new 
administrative division to “direct 
and supervise the work of the 
board’s 22 regional offices and to 
oversee the issuance of complaints 
and authorization of proceedings in 
representation cases.” 

Division will be headed by Garnet 
L. Patterson, formerly Chicago re- 
gional director. It will take over 
many of the duties formerly han- 
dled by Secretary Nathan Witt, long 
a target of sharp criticisms, and 
who resigned when Dr. Millis be- 
came chairman. A new secretary 
to be appointed soon will be vir- 
tually an office manager. 

“Methods of reviewing records of 
hearing have been changed so as to 
throw greater responsibility on the 
trial examiners and review attor- 
neys,” the statement said. 

Mr. Patterson, who will report 
directly to the board, will have 
several regional co-ordinators, each 
of whom will be responsible for 
overseeing the work of a number 
of regional offices. These will be 
selected from the more able re 
gional directors, 


Steel Wages Buying Power 
Higher in °40 Than in 39 


@ Average weekly earnings of 
workers in the steel industry had a 
higher buying power in the last 
quarter of 1940 than they did in 
1929, according to the American 
Iron and Steel institute. 

In the last three months of 1940, 
the hourly wage rates were 32 per 
cent higher than they were in 1929, 
but pay envelopes were somewhat 
larger in the earlier year because 
the average work week was 40 per 
cent greater. 

The slightly lower average week- 


ly wage in 1940, however, was more 
than offset by the substantially low- 
er costs of living, compared with 
those in 1929. According to data on 
the cost of living published by the 
National Industrial Conference 
board, the average cost of food, 
rent, clothing and other items in 
the final quarter of last year was 
nearly 15 per cent below the 1929 
le vel. 

AS a result, the “real” earnings of 
employes, or purchasing power of 
their wages in the fourth quarter of 
1940 were actually 7 per cent above 
the purchasing power of their earn- 
ings in 1929. 

Wage-earning employes of the 
steel industry earned an average of 
$33.05 per week in the final three 
months of 1940, compared with 
$35.90 per week in 1929. 

Hourly earnings of steel workers 
in October, November and Decem- 
ber of last year averaged 86.1 cents 
an hour, or almost one-third more 
than the average for 1929 of 65.4 
cents an hour. The average num- 
ber of hours worked each week was 
38.4 in the last quarter of 1940, com- 
pared with an average of 54.9 hours 
per week in 1929. 


DIED: 


@ CHARLES R. MESSINGER, 57, 
president, Chain Belt Co., Milwau- 
kee, and chairman, Oliver Farm 
Equipment Co., Chicago, and closely 
identified with several other Mid- 
west industrial enterprises, at his 
home in Milwaukee, Feb. 4. He 
was a member of the advisory 
council, ordnance department, 
United States army, for the mid- 
dle western district. 

Born in New Haven, Conn., in 
1883, he was graduated from Shef- 
field Scientific school, Yale univer- 
sity, in 1906. He joined Chain Belt 
in 1917 as vice president and gen 
eral manager, becoming president 
in 1923 and continuing in that ca- 
pacity through 1930, when he re- 
signed to become president of Oliv- 
er Farm Equipment Co., and at the 
same time became chairman of 
Chain Belt. He resumed the presi- 
dency of Chain Belt following the 
death of his brother, Clifford F. 
Messinger, in December, 1933. 


“ 

Warren L, Neu, a former official 
and director, Hanson-Van Winkle- 
Munning Co., Matawan, N. J., at his 
home in that citv. Jan. 10. 

* 

H. J. Eltz, 58, since 1925 works 
superintendent, Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., in Provi- 
dence, Jan. 31. He was associated 
with the company over 33 years. 

o 

James M. Sampson, 63, metallur- 
gical engineer, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., Jan. 31, in Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y. 
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lr your production requires ground holes and 
faces, then there is a Bryant Grinder to meet your 
requirements. Bryant Grinders are built in a wide 
range of sizes to grind straight, taper, a combina- 
tion of straight and taper, double taper, curved, 
cam shaped or blind holes. This range includes 
machines for tool room or production work. 
Bryant's experience in handling thousands of in- 
ternal and face grinding jobs is at your service — 


this service is yours without obligation. 
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Windows of WASHINGTON 











Priorities division rounded out by appointment of more ex- 

ecutives and advisory committees, but OPM still regards for- 

mal application as last resort . . . Defense contract service 

organized to promote extension of subcontracting . . . Secre- 

tary Knox tells navy to “farm out" work to speed construc- 

tion, as "Dollars cannot buy yesterday" . . . Training-within- 
industry program extended 


WASHINGTON 
B® ORGANIZATION of five adminis- 
trative groups within the priorities 
division of the office of production 
management was completed last 
week by E. R. Stettinius Jr., head 
of the division. 

New groups were established to 
handle chemicals, tools and equip- 
ment and general products. Min- 
erals and metals and commercial 
aircraft groups had been announced 
previously. 

Also appointed last week were 
four new advisory priorities com- 
mittees. These were for aluminum 
and magnesium, nonferrous metals 
and minerals, chemicals, and ma- 
chine tools. 

The committees will serve in an 
advisory capacity to the group ex- 
ecutives, will assist in the develop- 
ment of factual information and the 
formulation of policies. Actual de- 
cisions, however, will be made by 
the group executives. 

Mr. Stettinius pointed out that 
the establishment of machinery for 
handling priorities in specific fields 
does not necessarily mean that for- 
mal priorities will be established 
immediately on the products in- 
volved. 

New group executives are: Dr. 
Harrison E. Howe, editor, Indusirial 
and Engineering Chemistry, for 
chemicals; Dexter S. Kimball, re- 
tired dean of engineering, Cornell 
university, Ithaca, N. Y., for tools 
and equipment; William E. Wick- 
enden, president, Case School of 
Applied Science, Cleveland, for gen- 
eral products. 

Group executives also serve as 
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chairmen of the advisory commit- 
tees set up under their groups. 
Thus Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, group 
executive for minerals and metals, 
will be chairman of the advisory 
committees for both aluminum and 
magnesium and for nonferrous 
metals and minerals and for steel. 

Members of the aluminum and 
magnesium committee are: Eugene 
J. Barney, Frigidaire division, Gen- 
eral Motors Sales Corp., represent- 
ing industrial consumers; Col. A. J. 
Lyon, representing the army; and 
Lieut. Commander D. N. Logan, 
representing the navy. 

Members of the nonferrous met- 
als and minerals committee are: 
Irwin H. Cornell, vice _ president, 





Ralph E. Flanders 
Appointed group administrator of tool 
and equipment section of the priorities 
division, office of production management 





By L. M. LAMM 
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St. Joseph Lead Co., representing 
the producers; H. L. Erlicher, vice 
president in charge of purchases, 
General Electric Co., representing 
the industrial consumers; Col. W. R. 
Slaughter, representing the army, 
and Commander W. H. Von Dreels, 
representing the navy. 

Members of the chemicals com 
mittee will be Warren Watson, ex 
ecutive secretary of the Manufac- 
turing Chemists association, repre- 
senting the producers; Everett T. 
Trigg, president, John Lucas & Co., 
representing industrial consumers; 
Maj. C. B. Morgan, representing 
the army, and Lieut. N. S. Prime, 
representing the navy. 

Ralph E. Flanders, president, 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt. has been appointed 
group administrator, tool and equip 
ment section. 

Machine tool priority committee 
members will be Frederick V. Geier, 
president, Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co., representing the pro- 
ducers; Col. T. J. Hayes, represent- 
ing the army, and Capt. E. C. Almy, 
representing the navy. 

Mr. Stettinius also announced ap- 
pointment of Dr. W. S. A. Pott, 
president, Elmira college, Elmira, 
N. Y., as secretary to the priorities 
division. Dr. E. S. Stratton has 
been named general assistant execu- 
tive to Dr. Hopkins. Dr. Stratton 
is on leave from the Harvard uni- 
versity graduate school of business. 


Defense Contract Service 
Expanded, Adds Personnel 


Office of production management 
last week announced transfer and 
expansion of the office of small 
business activities and addition of 
personnel to its 36 field offices. This 
unit will be known hereafter as de- 
fense contract service. 

For administrative purposes the 
office of small business activities is 
being transferred from the division 
of purchases to the division of pro- 
duction. 

Defense contract service will be 
headed by Robert L. Mehornay, who 
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is on leave from his position as pres- 
ident, North-Mehornay Companies, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

One unit of the defense contract 
service will pay special attention to 
the question of broadening the sub- 
contracting system and attendant 
problems. This unit will be under 
the direction of Joseph L. Trecker 
and Francis J. Trecker, of Kearney 
& Trecker, machine tool builders, 
Milwaukee. 


S. E. Hackett Named Iron, 
Steel Consultant to OPM 


S. E. Hackett, formerly president, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has become iron and steel 
consultant to the office of produc- 
tion management, replacing Walter 
S. Tower, president, American Iron 
and Steel institute, who now is 
serving on the steel priority advis- 
ory committee. 


“Training-Within-Industry” 
Plan Launched by Hillman 


“A training-within-industry” pro- 
gram to provide a steady flow of 
skilled men has been established on 
a nation-wide basis with the appoint- 
ment of 16 district representatives, 
Sidney Hillman, associate director 
general, office of production man- 
agement, announced. 

District representatives will work 
with management and labor to ex- 
tend the number of factories in 
which “on-the-job” training is be- 
ing offered. They have been ap- 
proved both by labor unions and by 
management, and are being loaned 
by industry to serve without pay. 

The program enables workers to 
serve an apprenticeship in a_ fac- 
toy working on defense contracts, 
and provides for progressive up- 
grading of employes by insuring 
them jobs of higher skills as soon 
as they are trained for them. 

Each of the new district repre- 
sentatives will be assisted by a coun- 
cil of four advisers—one from AFL, 
one from CIO, and two from indus- 
try. In addition, the representa- 
tive and his advisers will be assist- 
ed by a panel of ten or more con- 
sultants in each district. 

District offices have been set up 
in 22 industrial centers: Boston; 
Hartford, Conn.; upstate New York; 
New York city; Newark, N. J.; 
Philadelphia; Baltimore; Canton, N. 
C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Cincinnati; Pitts- 
burgh; Cleveland; Detroit; Indian- 
apolis; Chicago; St. Paul; St. Louis; 
Houston, Tex.; Denver; Los An- 
geles; San Francisco; and Seattle. 


Priorities Regarded as “Last 
Resort” by Defense Agency 
Industry priorities are regarded 
as the last resort by office of pro 
duction management, priorities divi- 
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sion, Blackwell Smith, assistant di- 
rector, told trade paper editors last 
week. He indicated a _ policy of 
scheduling required materials with- 
out resort to priorities would be 
followed by the defense agency 
after reorganization now underway 
is completed. 


Knox Urges Subcontracting 
To Speed Naval Construction 


Subcontracting to speed navy con- 
struction wherever possible has been 
directed by Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox in a letter to command- 
ants of all naval districts, navy yards 
and stations and the marine corps. 

“All naval work must be expedit- 
ed to the maximum,” stated the sec- 
retary. ‘Dollars cannot buy yester- 
day.” 


May Shift Orders To Make 
More Steel Available 


William S. Knudsen, director gen- 
eral of the office of production man 
agement, recently was informed by 
leading steel producers that the 
steel industry is in the process of 
expanding its productive facilities. 

The industry will study the possi- 
bility of undertaking a gradual in- 
crease in over-all steel capacity as 
opposed to an immediate forced ex- 
pansion and will appoint representa- 
tives of large and small companies 
to collaborate with the office of pro- 
duction management in exploring 
this subject. 

The report on steel capacity now 
being prepared for the President by 
Gano Dunn will be taken as the 
basis for this study. 

The producers also informed the 
OPM that the industry is seeking 
to achieve full utilization of exist- 
ing facilities and asked the OPM to 
co-operate to this end. It is consid- 
ering the advisability of shifting or- 
ders where this will result in an in- 


crease in the over-all amount of 
steel available. 

Producers who conferred with the 
OPM included Benjamin F. Fairless, 
president, United States Steel Corp.; 
E. G. Grace, president, Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; E. L. 
Ryerson, chairman, Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago; T. M. Girdler, chairman, 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland; and 
E. T. Weir, chairman, National Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Commerce Department Sets Up 
Service, Information Office 


A service and information office 
has been established in the com- 
merce department to simplify and 
expedite contact between business- 
men who come to Washington and 
government officials. 

Utilizing the services of men de- 
tailed from the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce and others 
with long experience in and asso- 
ciation with the affairs of govern- 
ment, the office has been instructed 
to reduce wherever possible the time 
required by representatives of busi- 
ness and industry who come to 
Washington to transact official busi- 
ness. 

Primary objective of the office 
will be to put businessmen, wher- 
ever possible, in direct touch with 
the government official who best 
can give consideration to the prob- 
lem involved. It is anticipated that 
it will be possible to reduce the num- 
ber of calls that the business visitor 
will have to make and also save the 
time of government officials who 
now see many persons whom they 
have to refer to someone else. 


Find Few Trade Associations 
Guilty of Restraint of Trade 


Relatively few of the 1500 nation- 
al and regional trade associations 
have in recent years engaged in col- 
lusive restraints of trade, according 
to a monograph published by the 
temporary national economic com- 
mittee. 

Study represents more than a 
year’s work by the committee’s 
staff of experts. 

According to the reports of the 
associations, relations between gov- 
ernment and industry was their ma- 
jor activity. Others followed, in the 
order named: ‘Trade promotion; 
standardization and _ simplification; 
conventions; trade practices; trade 
statistics; labor relations; technical 
research and advisory services; pub- 
lic relations; accounting; credit in- 
formation; traffic information and 
assistance; price information; com- 
mercial arbitration; collection serv- 
ices; and registration of trademarks, 
designs, and patents. There is a 
substantial variation of activity 
among different industries and 
among groups according to income 
and size. 
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Survey Reveals Vast 
Idle Plant Capacity 


@ Early returns from a nation-wide 
survey conducted by the National 
Industrial council, an affiliate of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, last week disclosed a vast 
amount of idle plant capacity and 
machinery that might be diverted to 
defense manufacture. 

Survey also revealed a large num- 
ber of plants have instituted train- 
ing programs to develop skilled and 
semiskilled workers to cope with 
the growing shortage of such labor. 

The study was undertaken by the 
manufacturers’ association in co- 
operation with state manufacturers’ 
associations at the suggestion of 
William S. Knudsen, No. 1 man in 
the rearmament program. Only 
about 10 per cent of the question- 
naires sent to manufacturing plants 
have been returned, but these are 
believed to provide a fairly accurate 
forecast of what the final results 
will show. 

Study of the early returns re- 
vealed a preponderance of plants do 
not now have defense orders. 


In an effort to determine trends 
in the early stages of the survey, 
100 returns from the state of Vir- 
ginia were analyzed. Twenty-one of 
these manufacturers are working on 
defense orders, either as primary or 
subcontractors; 40 reported they 
could expand production in varying 
degrees, ranging from 10 to 300 per 
cent. Twelve have company-spon- 
sored programs under which un- 
skilled and semiskilled men are be- 
ing trained. 

Some of the reporting plants are 
being diverted in whole or part 
from their normal activities to 
manufacture defense material. A 
laundry machine manufacturer, for 
example, reported he is not only 
making laundry machines for the 
armed forces but also is turning out 
a variety of munitions as subcon- 
tractor for other manufacturers. 


McKee Moves Into New 
Cleveland Headquarters 


@ Arthur G. McKee & Co., engi- 
neers and contractors, formally op- 
ened new headquarters at 2300 ‘Ches- 
ter avenue, Cleveland, Feb. 1. Many 
of the company’s customers and ma- 
terial and equipment suppliers in- 
spected the new office, engineering 
and drafting room facilities. 

Building has approximately 34,000 
square feet of floor space on two 
floors and is constructed of brick, 
steel and concrete. Two drafting 
rooms on the second floor can ac- 
commodate about 80 draftsmen 
each. 

Company officials expect the new 
facilities as well as the old head- 
quarters at 2422 Euclid avenue will 
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be fully utilized for at least the du- 
ration of the emergency period. Dol- 
lar volume of contracts taken by the 
company during the past year was 
twice that of the largest previous 
year and a large volume of new 
work is under negotiation. 


1941 Machine Tool Output 
To Total $750,000,000 


@ Machine’ tool production in 
1941 will total $750,000,000, an in- 
crease of $300,000,000 over 1940, it 
was stated last week by Clayton R. 
Burt, chairman, defense committee 
of the National Machine Tool Build 
ers’ association, following an indus- 
try-wide survey of ways and means 
to accelerate production. 

This is $100,000,000 greater than 
preliminary estimates for 1941 made 
earlier in the year. 

“We are confident that the $750,- 
000,000 goal may be reached by in 
creased subcontracting, by working 
overtime, by maximum utilization 
of equipment, and by plant expan- 
sion where necessary,’ said Mr. 
Burt. 

“The industry is in complete ac- 
cord with various plans for sur- 
veying existing machine tool facili- 
ties so that all machine tools now 
idle, or used only part time, may 
be put to work to the utmost. 

“The industry feels confident of 
its ability to meet national defense 
requirements as rapidly as they ma 
terialize. This is borne out by the 
fact that whereas the industry an- 
ticipates total production of $750,- 
000,000 in 1941, present orders total 
only $423,000,000.”’ 


































New Steel-Man 
Of Baseball 


@ This mechanical base- 
ball pitching device, 
claimed by inventor By- 
ron W. Moser to be cap- 
able of hurling 99 of 100 
balls across the strike 
zone, will get a workout 
at the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals’ training camp. The 
St. Louis club owns ex- 
clusive rights in the steel 
robot and expects it to 
give unlimited batting 
practice without the use 
of as many practice 
pitchers as ordinarily re- 
quired. NEA photo 





Handling Men, Industry's 
Most Difficult Problem 


@ “Handling of men is the most 
difficult problem in industry,” stated 
Alfred Kauffmann, president, Link 
Belt Co., Chicago, at the commence 
ment exercises of the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago, on 
Jan, 29. 

His topic was “Opportunities for 
Technically Trained Men_ in the 
Business Battle Ahead.” 

“Industry buys more labor, ex 
pressed in dollars for wages, than 
almost all the commodities that en- 
ter into the product that is being 
manufactured; and changes in labor 
efficiency contribute more to profit 
or loss than any other single factor,” 
he stated. 

“I wonder why so few engineers 
step from the engineering depart- 
ment into high sales-managerial or 
executive positions. It is because 
the engineer is first of all a student 
and is apt to withdraw too much 
from the affairs of the world. He is 
reticent and not given to self-ex 
ploitation. I don’t mean that he 
must set out to advertise himself, 
but a pleasant personality with the 
power to express simply and clearly 
so that a layman can understand is 
all very helpful. 

“Study the catalogs describing the 
products made, as you can learn 
a great deal there. Consider old 


problems or tasks from a new angle. 
Do not be content to solve or do 
them in the old conventional way. 
Ask questions; 
lems with others,” Mr. 
advised the graduates. 


discuss your prob 
Kauffmann 
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A century and a half ago Ben Franklin wrote these words. Today, in this war- 
torn world, Time is still too precious to squander—is our most potent ally. 
+ a + 
M \CHINE TOOLS are the timekeepers on Or, put it another way, 12 of these parts are 
America’s production lines. Without now machined in the time it used to take 
them Time and even Life, as America under to do a single one. 
stands it, may be lost. ' 
Perhaps you have Bullard Mult-Au-Matics 
Bullard machine tools can be vital weapons or Vertical Turret Lathes now. If so, new 
in your fight to preserve Time. A specific Bullard tools and tooling layouts may help 
example: It used to take 315 minutes or vou to make them even more efficient. If 
$44 hours to turn and drill the arms of vou do not have our Standard Vertical 
an aeroplane propeller hub Turret Lathe Catalog, send 
spider. A Bullard Type “D” for your copy today. 


Mult-Au-Matic now does it 
in approximately 25 minutes. 
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Mirrors of MOTORDOM 














Higher engine speeds and lack of Swedish steel force 


development of new steels for valve spring service. 


Con- 


trol of steel processing and wire drawing, with particular 

attention to surface qualities, found to be key factors... 

Steel at $4.50 a pound used in motor cars . . . Ford pre- 

forms plastic body panels before hot molding to final shape. 

Pine, straw, hemp, ramie and soybean resin binder combined 
in substitute for steel 


DETROIT 
@ SINCE the first of the year, sup- 
plies of Swedish steel for use in au- 
tomotive valve springs have been 
exhausted. Anticipating this short- 
age, experimental work has _ been 
pushed over the past six months or 
more toward perfecting suitable sub- 
stitutes. 

Hitherto, Swedish steel rods have 
been considered peculiarly adapted 
to production of valve spring wire 
because of the extreme cleanliness 
of the steel, a result of the low 
amount of gangue in the Swedish 
iron ore. Before changing to Swedish 
steel, one of the large car producers 
used to experience about 50,000 
broken valve springs out of the 10,- 
000,000 made in a year, and while 
half a per cent breakage does not 
appear excessive, a change to the 
imported material reduced defective 
springs to an almost infinitesimal 
proportion. 

So rare did broken valve springs 
come to be that when one was re- 
ceived here in Detroit a hurried call 
would be placed for the steel sup- 
plier and vociferous complaints 
made about one broken spring. 

But the war put a stop to supplies 
of Swedish rods, as well as of 
Swedish sponge and powdered iron, 
also used to some extent in the auto 
industry, so attention became fo- 
cused on the matter of developing 
substitutes. Newest edition of the 
Making, Shaping and Treating of 
Steel points out that, formerly, auto- 
mobile engine speeds averaged about 
2200 r.p.m., whereas now these 
speeds have been stepped up to 3800- 
4500 r.p.m. Any good commercial 
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oil tempered wire with carbon con- 
tent of from 0.60 to 0.80 per cent 
would make a properly designed 
valve spring for dependable service 
at 2400, but at the higher speeds, 
in the range from 3300-4500 r.p.m., 
there is a kind of “flutter” or spring 
periodicity that increases the fatigue 
stresses to the point where failures 
of ordinary wire frequently will 
occur in less than 1000 miles of 
operation. This phenomenon was 
discovered and proved in tests, in- 
cidentally, by George Nelson of 
L. A. Young Spring & Wire Co. here 
in Detroit. 


Special Precautions Urged 


Continuing, this volume states that 
by careful selection of material at 
each process in the manufacture of 
wire, all requirements of high 
speed valve springs have been met, 
a statement which some metallurg- 
ists may question but nevertheless 
is an authoritative expression. 

Some of the precautions taken 
with the steel are: Use of hot top 
ingot molds, generous cropping from 
both top and bottom of the ingot, 
overall grinding of billets, pyrom- 
eter control of rod temperatures, 
extra heat treatments from red io 
finished wire, special heat treatment 
of finished wire, special twisting and 
bending tests, tensile tests to de 
struction from each end of every 
bundle of wire, spring winding and 
extension tests for uniformity of 


Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 


By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor; STEEL 


temper and vibration tests of sample 
springs on motors. 

Mr. Nelson points out two highly 
important steps in processing this 
wire. One is the use of tungsten 
carbide drawing dies; the other roll 
ing on loop mills instead of con 
tinuous’ mills. Looping mills, of 
course, permit a quarter turn of the 
strand as it is transferred from one 
roll stand to the next. 

Fifteen years ago, most of the 
higher priced cars used chrome 
vanadium electric furnace steel in 
valve spring wire. By 1927 or 1928, 
nearly all makes, excepting Ford, 
had switched to Swedish steel. Re- 
cently, when the latter became un- 
available, some further tests were 
made with heats of chrome-vana 
dium wire. This is a high-grade ma 
terial, used almost exclusively for 
valve springs in aircraft engines. 
However, aircraft spring wire is 
processed carefully from centerless 
ground rods, making it far too cost 
ly for auto engines. 

One disturbing property of 
chrome-vanadium is the tendency of 
semifinished material to “open up” 
under heat, resulting in a seamy 
condition difficult to eliminate en- 
tirely, even in the finished wire. 


An engineer in Detroit was con 
vinced that the key to successful 
performance of valve springs was 
solely a matter of surface finish, 
that the reason the Swedish wire 
proved so suitable was the 
finish on the hot-rolled rods. He 
took some samples of ordinary MB 
steel wire, culled from a number of 
different bundles, making certain 
that the lengths selected contained 
not the slightest trace of surface im 
perfection. These were made up into 
valve springs, tested and found to 
perform almost on a par with 
Swedish wire springs. 


good 


This seemed to indicate the vital 
importance of surface finish and it 
has been shown that even the tiniest 
flaw or discontinuity in the surface 
of such wire will invariably be the 
starting point for a fatigue failure. 

All valve spring wire now is given 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 


a shotblast or gritblast treatment 
which peens or cold works the sur- 
face and increases endurance limit 
or “fatigue value” by about 16 per 
cent. 

The situation briefly now is that 
steel producers, wire suppliers and 
fabricators in this country have col- 
laborated successfully in the de- 
velopment of a new valve spring 
wire for automobile engines which 
is equal in performance, if not en- 
tirely in production cost, to the 
former Swedish product. Mills aim 
at the Swedish analysis which is: 
Carbon, 0.63-0.68, manganese 0.45- 
0.55, phosphorus 0.025 max., sulphur 
0.025 max., and silicon 0.21 per cent. 

Among the 13,000 parts going into 
the modern automobile are many 
inconspicuous parts which perform 
vital functions and about which 
there is little general knowledge or 
appreciation. Valve springs are typ- 
ical; another example is “flapper 
valve steel.” 

Each shock absorber in a car uses 
one washer of flapper valve steel. 
Another important outlet is the elec- 
trical refrigerator industry which 
uses steel flapper valves to control 
flow of refrigerant. This material is 
produced in strip form, 0.004 to 0.005- 
inch thick, and up to 2 inches in 
width. It is a cold-rolled spring qual- 
ity steel, carefully held to specified 
thicknesses across the entire sec- 
tion and with a lapped finish. It sells 
for around $4.50 a pound and total 
consumption in a year’s time is not 
much over 50 tons. 

Flapper valves usually are in the 
form of washers somewhere near 1 
inch in diameter and are blanked 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 


1938 1939 1940 

Jan. 226,952 356,692 449,492 
Feb. 202,597 317,520 422,225 
March 238,447 389,495 440,232 
April 237,929 354,266 452,433 
May 210,174 313,248 412,492 
June 189,402 324,253 362,566 
duly. . 150,450 218,494 246,171 
Aug. . 96,946 103,343 89,866 
Sept... 89,623 192,678 284,583 
to. 215,286 324,688 514,374 
Nov. 390,405 368,541 510,973 
11 mos. 2,248,211 3,263,600 4,185,407 
Oe 406,960 469,12U 

Year 2,655,171 3,732,608 


Estimated by Ward’s Reports 


Week ended: 1941 19407 
Jan. 11 115,935 111,330 
Jan, 18 124,025 108,545 
Jan, 25 121,948 106,400 
Feb. 1 124,400 101,240 
Feb. 8 125,000 95,985 


+Comparable week. 





out of the strip which is bought 
wide enough to permit staggering 
the blanks so that maximum usage 
of the stock can be made. At that, 
the scrap probably amounts to more 
than the steel in the blanks. 


Ford Interrupts Production 
Of New 6-Cylinder Engines 


With better than 9000 engines 
built, Ford has interrupted produc- 
tion of the 6-cylinder engine, re- 
portedly because of a noise problem 
which developed. 

Last week it was revealed that 







































Extra Strength 
For Flywheels 


@ Flywheel bursting 
chamber in Pontiac Mo- 
tor division’s experi- 
mental engineering de- 
partment indicates Pon- 
tiac flywheels are more 
than twice as strong as 
they need be. Behind 
the steel panel and the 
300-pound wood door 
flywheels are spun as 
high as 10,000 revolu- 
tions per minute without 
breaking. This corre- 
spends to automobile 
speed of 170 miles an 
hour 





centrifugal 
prominent part in construction of 
the new Ford liquid-cooled engine 


casting may play a 


now undergoing tests. Mentioned 
briefly here several weeks ago, this 
engine is based on the Rolls-Royce 
design, is expected to develop 1500- 
1700 horsepower and is of the fuel 
injection type with exhaust driven 
supercharger. Cylinder liners pro- 
duced by centrifugal casting to 
identical dimensions of the Pratt & 
Whitney forged steel liners, are 
claimed to show bursting strengths 
of around 80 per cent in excess of 
the forged steel liners. 

While, of course, an engine has to 
be designed to accommodate cast 
liners, cast crankshafts and the like, 
the advantage from a _ production 
standpoint is tremendous. For ex- 
ample, a press to form the rough 
upset forging for a liner costs 
around $100,000 and cannot be ob- 
tained for several months, while 
casting dies would cost only a few 
thousand dollars and could be 
fashioned without delay. 


Plastic Car Body Expected 
To Make Appearance This Year 


Ford’s plastic car body is again in 
the news and the word from the 
River Rouge individualist is that 
the body will make its appearance 
some time this year, the entire 
superstructure except for tubular 
welded steel frame of plastic fiber. 


R. A. Boyer, young’ research 
chemist in charge of experimental 
work on plastics, points out that 
plastic sheets weigh only half as 
much as steel panels of the same 
size. The company has a number cf 
formulas for body panel plastics, 
the cellulose portion of a typical one 
comprising 50 per cent southern 
slash pine fiber, 30 per cent straw, 
10 per cent hemp and 10 per cent 
ramie, the latter an Egyptian fiber 
from a plant which thrives in many 
parts of America. 

Mr. Boyer who, incidentally, is 
doing some interesting work in the 
compacting and sintering of parts 
from powdered iron as well as with 
his plastics, states that materials 
used in earlier plastic compounds 
had to have a high percentage of 
expensive resin to permit drawing 
and forming between dies in a press. 
Now, however, a preforming process 
has eliminated the need for the 
high resin content. By this method, 
the fiber materials are suspended 
in liquid and deposited out on a 
screen of the approximate shape of 
the part to be reproduced. This pre- 
form then is impregnated with the 
low-cost soybean resin binder and 
the part put under heat and pres- 
sure in finishing dies. Studs for 
fastening the body panels to the 
framework are molded into the 
panels. 




















at A Respected Name In 


YODER: Merar Working Equrmenr 


_ For over 30 years the name “YODER” has been identified with the development 
of metal forming machinery to increase production and lower costs. 

A few items of the complete line, now widely accepted by leading organizations, 
are here illustrated. Literature is available describing the distinctive features and 
outstanding performance of each machine. 

The services of Yoder Engineers are also available to aid in the solution of new 
and difficult metal forming problems. 


ROLL FORMING MACHINES 


Yoder pioneered this speedy and economical method 
of forming tubing, mouldings, weatherstripping, angles, 
channels, etc., successfully handling various metals includ- 
ing: hot or cold rolled steel, stainless steel, bronze, brass, 
copper, aluminum, high-strength alloys, etc. 

Machines are available in a range of types and sizes 
for all purposes. 




















For cutting tubing, moulding, wire, rods, strip metal, 
etc., with a plus or minus of ;,"’ at speeds up to 150 feet 
per minute. 

The material strikes a trigger, releasing a die which 
cuts it instantly, clean and without burrs, and then returns 
to position for the next cut. 

These machines are for use in line with roll forming 
machines and may be used with straightening rolls or with 
leveling rolls. 


COMPLETE TUBE MILLS’ 


In sizes to form tubing from |,’ diameter .010” wall 
to 26" diameter 14" wall; butted joint, lock seam or welded, 
by gas, arc or resistance. 

Features include: full view and complete control from 
one central station, adjustment of speed and heat for various 
metals, high power factor and electrical efficiency, quick 
change for different sizes of tubes. 


ROTARY GANG SLITTERS 





Slitting and side trimming shears are available for 
handling tin plate, light sheets, brass, aluminum and zinc 
in widths up to 42 inches; also heavier machines for steel 
mills and large fabricators to handle thicker sheets and 
strips in widths up to 120 inches. 

Yoder also engineers and builds 
complete slitting lines with all aux- 


iliary equipment. THE “YODER > COMPANY 
. — 


5500 WALWORTH AVENUE 


























YODER ALSO MAKES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
BEADING MACHINES POWER HAMMERS TENSION REELS COILERS UNCOILERS | 
BENDING MACHINES BRAKE SHOE MACHINES SCRAP CUTTERS SPECIAL MACHINERY. 
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J. Heber Parker 


@ J. HEBER PARKER, the past 25 
years vice president, Carpenter Steel 
Co., Reading, Pa., has been elected 
president. He succeeds the late Fred 
A. Bigelow. Mr. Parker began his 
career in the chemical laboratory of 
the company during his college va- 
cations, and after graduating from 
Cornell university, entered the cru- 
cible department. In 1906 he was 
named assistant superintendent; in 
1910 became chief metallurgist, and 
in 1916, vice president. He is a 
member, American Society for Met- 
als, American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, and 
Iron and Steel Institute (Great Brit- 
ain). 
¢ 

Augustus Blagden has been elect- 
ed president, Martin-Parry Corp., 
York, Pa., manufacturer of automo 
bile metal parts. He succeeds Fred- 
erick M. Small, who has become 
chairman of the board. 

. 

Arthur C. Allshul, manager of the 
Philadelphia plant of Joseph T. Ry- 
erson & Son Inc., Chicago, retired 
Feb. 1 after 42 years of continuous 
service. Mr. Allshul has the dis- 
tinction of having the longest con- 





Arthur C, Allshul 
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Augustus Blagden 


tinuous service record of anyone 
now in the Ryerson organization. 
After working in the Chicago sales 
department, he became district sales 
manager at Milwaukee, and in 1919, 
upon acquisition of the Ferguson 
Steel & Iron Corp., Buffalo, Mr. All- 
shul took charge as manager of that 
plant. He remained at Buffalo until 
1929 when he was named manager 
at Philadelphia. 
¢ 

W. E. Hedgecock, since March, 
1940, acting head of the sales depart- 
ment of American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York, has been named 
vice president in charge of sales. 
A. R. Walker, formerly with Illi- 
nois Central railroad, has been ap- 
pointed automotive sales engineer 
for the American company. 

’ 

Promotions for four operating 
men have been = announced _ by 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleve- 
land, subsidiary of United States 
Steel Corp. 

A. F. White now is assistant to 
manager of operations, Pittsburgh 
district. Succeeding him as general 
superintendent of Donora, Pa., steel 
and wire works, is L. F. McGlincey, 
heretofore division metallurgist in 





L. F. MeGlincy 





MEN of 


heating and hot rolling at the main 
office in Cleveland. 

Richard R. Snow, assistant super- 
intendent of open hearths and hot 
rolling at Worcester, Mass., suc- 
ceeds Mr. McGlincy at Cleveland, 
and U. F. Corsini, assistant gen- 
eral foreman of Worcester rod 
mills, is assistant superintendent of 
open hearths there. 

¢ 

W. J. Huge, assistant to superin- 
tendent of blast furnaces, Gary, Ind., 
works, Carnegie-Iilinois Steel Corp., 
has been made assistant to division 
superintendent, coke plant and blast 
furnaces, quality control. Ragnar 
Overberg, former assistant to di- 
vision superintendent of central 
mills, has been appointed assistant 
to division superintendent of steel 
production, quality control. Ralph 
W. Dickson, laboratory foreman 
since 1937, has been made assistant 
to division superintendent, central 
mills, quality control. D. L. Simp- 
son, a metallurgist since 1939, be- 
comes chief observer, west mills, 
quality control. 

° 
William L. Dolle was elected presi- 





H. T. Worthington 
Newly appointed New York district sales 
manager, Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist divi- 
sion, Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., 
Muskegon, Mich., STEEL, Feb. 3, p. 39 
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INDUSTRY 


dent and general manager, Lodge & 
Shipley Machine Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, at a recent stockholders’ meet- 
ing. Other officers chosen are: Fred 
Albrecht, vice president and treas- 
urer; Louis L. Weber, secretary; 
Fred Schoeffler, works manager. 
¢ 

Bonnell W. Clark, R. A. McCarty, 
Frank D. Newbury, and A. C. 
Streamer, all identified with West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., many years, have 
been elected vice presidents. 

Mr. Clark is president, Westing- 
house Electric Supply Co.; Mr. Mc- 
Carty, manager of the company’s 
steam division at Philadelphia; Mr. 
Newbury, manager of the emer- 
gency products division, Pittsburgh, 
and Mr. Streamer, general manager, 
East Pittsburgh division. 

° 

F. M. Gardner has joined the die- 
sel and gas engine sales depart- 
ment of Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. 
Vernon, O., as sales engineer. He 
will cover the western Ohio, In 
diana, Kentucky and Tennessee ter- 
ritory. Prior to joining Cooper- 
Bessemer, Mr. Gardner held a sim- 





C. G. Wollaeger 


Who has been promoted to assistant 
general sales manager, Milcor Steel Co., 
Milwaukee, as noted in STEEL, Feb. 3, p. 39 
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F. M. Gardner 


ilar position with National Supply 
Co. 

+ 

L. D. Reed, associated with the 

Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl., 26 years, 
both as an engineer and the past 
19 years as a salesman, has been 
placed in charge of the district sales 
office recently established in Phila 
delphia. Sales in this territory were 
formerly handled by S. R. Vander- 
beck as a manufacturers’ agent. 

¢ 


Harry A. Burdorf and Frank P 
Rhame, vice presidents, Lunken- 
heimer Co., Cincinnati, have been 
elected to the board of directors. 
Mr. Burdorf, associated with the 
company since 1905, is vice president 
in charge of sales, and Mr. Rhame, 
identified with Lunkenheimer since 
1919, is vice president in charge of 
sales engineering. 

+ 

Robert Murray has been appointed 

superintendent, New Haven, Conn., 


works of American Steel & Wire 
Co., Cleveland, a_ subsidiary of 
United States Steel Corp. Mr. Mur- 


ray, associated with American Steel 
& Wire since 1920, has previously 
been assistant superintendent of the 
plant. 

> 


Edwin L. Dennis, since 1939 chief 


combustion engineer, Coppus_ En- 
gineering Corp., Worcester, Mass., 
has been appointed to the faculty 


of Louisiana State university, Baton 
Rouge, La. Establishing headquar- 
ters in Baton Rouge, Mr. Dennis as- 
sumed his dual duties Feb. 1, re- 
taining his connection with the Cop- 
pus corporation. 
a 

R. H. Hathaway, formerly sales 
engineer, Production Machinery Co., 
Greenfield, Mass., has been named 
assistant to chief engineer, Ham- 
mond Machinery Builders Inc., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. Mr. Hathaway was 
educated at Technical High school, 
Fall River, Mass., and Tufts Engi- 


L. D. Reed 


neering college, gaining his tech 
nical experience in the polishing and 
abrasive equipment field. 

+ 

Perey C. K. Harrison, vice presi 
dent and general manager, Coulter 
& McKenzie Machine Co., Bridge 
port, Conn., has been elected presi 
dent. He succeeds Andrew Berg, 
who has retired after 57 years of 
service. Mr. Harrison will retain his 
post as general manager. 

Henry Hart has been named vice 
president; Raymond J. Witterwell, 
treasurer, and J. Arthur Fray, sec 
retary. 

e 

James A. Drain =Jr., 
Stefco Steel Co., Michigan City, Ind., 
has been named assistant to presi 
dent, Sullivan Machinery Co., same 
city, effective Feb. 15. He will be 
succeeded by N. A. Leist, now vice 
president of the Stefco company 

% 
Harris, manager, con 
struction equipment department, 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, was 
elected a director, manufacturers 


president, 


Robert T. 





division, American Road Builders 
association at a meeting in New 
York, Jan. 29. 
R. H. Hathaway 
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$10,298,128 Fargo Truck Award 


Leads Week’s Defense Contracts 


@ GOVERNMENT defense contracts 
last week reported awarded by the 
departments of war and the navy 
aggregated $38,410,961. Few of the 
awards were large, and many were 
for small tools and equipment. War 
department’s total again was sev- 
eral times the navy’s. 

Ordnance and quartermaster 
awards for the army, and bureau 
of supplies and accounts’ contracts 
for the navy, comprised a large part 
of the total. Largest individual con- 
tract reported was awarded by the 
war department to Fargo Motor 
Corp., Detroit, for 11,781 one-half 
ton trucks and aggregated $10,298,- 
128. 

War department last week re- 
ported the following: 


Ordnance Department Awards 


Foundries & Steel Co.. 
castings, 


Adirondack 
Watervliet, N . $F steel 
$1268.57 

American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn 
brass, $892,063.20 

American Locomotive Co., New York, 
springs, forgings, $56,591.39 

American Steel & Wire Co. of New Jer- 
sey, Cleveland, tiring pin springs, $3600 

Apex Tool & Cutter Co. Inc., Sheiton, 
Conn.,, milling cutters, $1100 

Associated Spring Corp., Wallace Barnes 


Co. division, gristol, Conn., springs, 
$1304.90 
jaird Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn 


machines, $20,205 
taldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, 
bearings, $1408 


jarnes, W EF, & John, Co., Rockford, 
Ill., drilling machines, $23,591 
Barwood & Co., Ph.iadelphia, Zuyges 


$2479.92 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Ct Rochestei 
N. Y., instruments, $10,993.50 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Scintilla May 
neto division, Sidney, N. Y., magnetos, 
$2535 

Bennel Machine Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
machinery, $1045.72 

Borg Warner Corp., Rockford Drillins 
Machine Co. division, Rockford, II1L., 
fivwheel fan and hub-= assemblies, 
$165,474.71 

Boston Gear Works Inc., 
Mass., gear reducers, $1830 

Bridgeport Thermostat Co. Inc., Bridge 


Springtield, 


port, Conn., small arms materiel, 
S3682.56 
Brown Brockmeyer Co. Inc., Dayton, © 


motors, $1065.93 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. LL. gages, $4969.74 

Buda Co,, Harvey, Ill., tools, $5093.12 

Budd Wheel Co., Detroit, discs, $4684.80 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc., Water- 
bury, Conn., brass, $95,354.04. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincinnati 
Grinders Ine,, Cincinati, milling ma- 
chine arbors, $2694 

City Steel Door Corp., New York, steel 
chests, $2488.57 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Co., Hartford, 
Conn., pistols, $41,962.50. 
Commerce Pattern Foundry & Machine 
Co,, Detroit, bronze castings, $15,750 
Continental Motors Corp, Muskeyon, 
Mich., tools, $1376.70. 

Cuyahoga Spring Co., Cleveland, small 
arms materiel, $4832.10. 

DeLisser Machine & Tool Corp., New 
York, gages, $3000. 

Denison’ Engineering Co., Columbus, O., 
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presses, $180,525. 

Detroit Broach Co. Inc., Detroit, broacn 
sections, $1463.70. 

Die Casters Inc., Ridgefield, N. J., die 
castings, $4925.12. 

Disston, Henry, & Sons, Tacony, Phila- 
delphia, experimental armor plates, 
$3168.40. 

Duff Norton Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, gear 
jacks, $10,442.25. 

Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, IIL, 
watches, $25,607.05. 

Farquhar, Lynd, Co. Boston, drill 
presses, $5333. 

Fox Munitions Corp., Philadelphia, gages, 
$14,290.90. 

General Machinery Corp., Boston, milling 
machines, $3717. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass., gages, $51,557.45. 

Hanson Van Winkle Munning Co., Mata- 
wan, N. J., chrome plating equipment 
sets, $3085.05. 

Hanson-Whitney Machine Co., Hartford, 
Conn., gages, $10,327.45, 

Hanssen’s, Louis, Sons, Davenport, Iowa, 
saws, $22,344.37. 

Hebard, W. F., & Co., Chicago, industrial 
tractors, $1083. 

Hoe, R., & Co. Inc., New York, artillery 
materiel, $30,990. 

Holo-Krome Screw Corp., Hartford, Conn., 
small arms materiel, $3619.89. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
tractors, springs, $20,350.80. 

Kelly, John P., Philadelphia, bronze cast- 
ings, $10,500. 

Laminated Shim Co. Inc., Glenbrook, 
Conn., shims, $1883.60. 

Landis, A. B., Sons Ine., Philadelphia, 
dies, $1818. 

Lite Mfg. Co., New York, small arms 
materiel, $9495.74. 

Logansport Machine Inec., Logansport, 
Ind., presses, $250,830. 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., steel 
rings, $32,120. 

Maxson, W. L., Corp., New York, tools, 
$14,000. 

Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago, electric shop 
trucks, trailers, $9752.64. 

Merriman Bros. Inc., Boston, bushings, 
$6870.16. 

Miller Mfg. Co. Ine., Riehmond, Va., 
rand tool chests, $14,172.31. 

Mines Equipment Co., St. Louis, fire con- 
trol equipment, $1610. 

Modern Tool & Die Co., Philadelphia 
gages, $86,476. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney 
division, West Hartford, Conn., drills, 
$2250 

Noble & Westbrook Mfg. Co., East Hart 
ford, Conn., marking machines, $2220 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., surface 
grinders, $8445 

Otis Elevator Co., Buffalo, steel cast 
ings, $5430.08. 

Peters Engineering Co., Philadelphia, 
case trim machines, $4000. 

Poor & Co., Canton Forge & Axle divi 
sion, Canton, O., forgings, $5913.92 
Precision Mfg. Co., Philadelpoia, vages 

$51,086. 

R. & M. Mfg. Co., Royal Oak, Mich., 
cartridge cases, $16,081.75. 
fepublic Steel Corp., Cleveland, small 
arms materiel, $140,149.36 

Reska Spline Products Co., Detroit, gages, 
$3338. 

Revere Copper & Brass Co., Baltimore, 
brass, $167,976: 

Schlosser Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, gages, 
$50,174. 

Sheffield Gage Corp... Peyton, O., machine 
tools, gages, $129,547.55. 

Sheip, Henry H., Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
supply chests, $2892.25. 


Somerville Machine & Foundry Co., 





Somerville, Mass., bronze castings, $20,- 
481.50. 

Standard Machinery Co., Providence, 
R. IL., bearings, $141,120. 

Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, 
2a., small arms ammunition, $564,- 
199.50. 

Steele, W. M., Co., Worcester, Mass, 
sanding machine equipment, $2441. 

Stevens-Walden Inc., Worcester, Mass., 
tool chests, small arms materiel, 
$4589.50. 

Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, grease 
compressors, $1341. 

Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. L., 
gages, $4181.30. 

Taylor Winfield Corp., Warren, O., 
welders, $5540. 

Thurston Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., cut- 
ters, $6500. 

Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, ar- 
tillery materiel, $120,131. 

Tri-Metal Products Corp., Conshohocken, 
Pa., bronze castings, $2444. 

Tubular Service Corp., Pittsburgh, steel 
tubes, $10,754.47. 

Union Twist Drill Co., Athol, Mass., 
reamers, hobs, $8134.98. 

United Precision Produc.s, Size Control! 
Co. division, Chicago, thread gages, 
$1433.85. 

United Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston, 
dies, $2187. 

Vineo Tool Co., Detroit, gages, $2240.40. 

Wadell Engineering Co., Newark, N. J., 
tools, $4831.50. 

Walker Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., jacks, 
$1522.50. 

Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J., hy- 
draulic pumps, presses, $369,525. 

Wiedemann Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
gages, $5994. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., tools, $1918.60. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
electric shop trucks, elevating trucks, 
$10,954.48. 


Quartermaster Corps Awards 


Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 
aluminum ingots, aluminum alloy bars 
and sheets, $14,340.05. 

Bailey, J. W., Construction Co., Seattle, 
headquarters building, Ft. Lewis, 
Washington, $24,200. 

Chytraus Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
hospital buildings, Ft. Douglas, Utah, 
$87,763. 

Diamond Truck Motor Car Co., Chicago 
telephone line construction’ trucks, 
$18,270. 

Dowd, W. T., Portsmouth, Va., installa- 
tion of sheet metal ductwork, Ft. 
Monroe, Virginia, $25,264. 

Ehret-Day Co., Trenton, N. J., temporary 
housing, Ft. DuPont, Delaware, $56,274. 

Federal Motor Co., Detroit,  tractor- 
trucks, $908,428. 

Foley Construction Co., Cincinnati, sani- 
tary sewer system, Jeffersonville quar- 
termaster’s depot, Indiana, $44,450. 

Fox Rig & Lumber Co., Ardmo-ve, Okla., 
temporary buildings, Ft. Sill, Okla- 
homa, $126,158.46. 

Franchini Co., Medford, Mass., overhead 
passageway between main hospital 
building and annex, Ft. Banks, Win- 
throp, Mass., $8300. 

Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, semi- 
trailers, $9956. 

General Motors Corp., Detroit, trucks, 
$623.73. 

Harper, C. A., Madison, Wis., under- 
ground power and light system, Jef- 
fersonville quartermaster depot, In- 
diana, $234,432. 

Harris-McBurney Co., Jackson, Mich., 
electric distribution systems, Kellogg 
airport, Michigan, and Ft. Custer, 
Michigan, $13,000. 

International Harvester Co. Inc., Chicago, 
trucks, $668,546. 

Jakobson Shipyard Ine., Oyster Bay, 
N. Y., single screw diesel driven utility 
vessel, $59,675. 

LaCrosse Trailer & Equipment Co., La- 
Crosse, Wis., semi-trailers, $2930.40. 
Light, Joseph, Construction Co., Wash- 
ington, dock, Curtis bay ordnance 
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depot, Curtis Bay, Maryland, $249,675. 

Mack Mfg. Corp., Long Island City, N. Y., 
tractor-trucks, $869,140.80. 

Marietta Mfg. Co., Point Pleasant, W. Va., 
all steel, steam, twin screw, riveted 
and welded army mine planters; one 
set van dyke negatives; and one set 
booklet plans, $8,241,750. 

Moses, Charles S., Edgewater Park, N. J., 
additions to sewage treatment plant, 
Ft. Dix, New Jersey, $81,610. 

Olson Construction Co. and Dobson & 
Robinson, Lincoln, Nebr., steam heating 
plants at shell loading plant, Ogden 
ordnance depot, Ogden, Utah, $123,000. 

Ottinger Bros., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
alterations and additions to sewage 
treatment plant, Ft. Sill, Oklahoma, 
$194,944.44. 

Pennsylvania Engineering Co., Phila- 
delphia, cold storage equipment, Ft. 
Monroe, Virginia, $13,800. 

Pound, Murphy, Columbus, Ga., one guest 
house for infantry school, Ft. Benning, 
Georgia, $22,900. 

Proksch, A. H., Iron River, Mich., fire 
and guard house and garage, Sa- 
vannah ordnance depot, Illinois, $137,- 
010. 

Reo Motors Inc., Lansing, Mich., trucks, 
$4600. 

Ritter Bros., Harrisburg, Pa., storehouses, 
New Cumberland general depot, New 
Cumberland, Pa., $42,688. 

Shwayder Bros. Inc., Detroit, metal trunk 
lockers, $87,069.00. 

Vanguard Construction Corp., New York, 
ordnance shop and boiler house, Ft. 
Story, Virginia, $50,795. 

Ward LaFrance Truck Corp., Elmira 
Heights, N. Y., tractor-trucks, $6980. 
Watson Automotive Equipment Co., 
Washington, semi-trailers, $10,277. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., 

padlocks, $17,250. 

Yellow Truck & Coach Motor Co., Pon- 
tiac, Mich., tractor-trucks, $19,744.64. 


Air Corps Awards 


Beach Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kans., 
spare parts for airplanes, $1,191,639.70 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Eclipse Aviation 
division, Bendix, N. J., assemblies, 
$578,925; Pioneer Instrument division, 
Bendix, compass assemblies, $213,520. 

Biederman Motors Corp., Cincinnati, 
truck-tractors, $346,080. 

Chandler-Evans Corp., South 
Conn., assemblies, $101,250. 

Chandler-Hill Corp., Detroit, assemblies, 
$45,000. 

Fairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., 
cameras and miscellaneous equipment, 
$3,174,390. 

Jaeger Watch Coa. Inc., New York, tach- 
ometer assemblies, $30,669.87. 

Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Philadelphia, floodlight flare stand as- 
semblies, $25,971.84. 

Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, benders, 
stands, $31,590. 

Pump Engineering Service Corp., Cleve- 
land, pumps, $2,964,762.20. 


Meriden, 


Corps of Engineers Awards 


Aetna Iron & Steel Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., hangar doors, $45,769. 

Alteneder, Theo., & Sons, Philadelphia, 
protractors, $48,750. 

American Bridge Co., Gary, Ind., steel 
hangars, $117,687. 

American Type Founders Sales Corp., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., rotary presses, $37,757. 
Belmont Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa., steel 

hangars, $124,900. 

Bender Body Co., Elyria, O., tilt-type 
trailers, $279,788. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Pittsburgh, steel 
hangars, $124,350. 

Capital Steel & Iron Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., hangar doors, $154,585. 

Caye Construction Co. Inc., New York 
and Longmeadow, Mass., construction 
of airport, Manchester, N. H., $993,000. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago, ele- 
vated steel water tank, Scott field, 
Illinois, $28,850. 

Consolidated Steel Corp., Maywood, Calif., 
steel hangars, hangar doors, $282,991. 
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Davenport-Besler Corp., Davenport, Iowa, 
locomotives, $178,325. 

Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, Ill., pole-type 
trailers, $166,200. 

Fate-Root-Heath Co., Plymouth, O., lo- 
comotives, $125,250. 

Flynn, Michael, Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
hangar doors, $59,828. 

General Bronze Co., 
doors, $65,273. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
locomotives, $398,700. 

Gurley, W. & L. E., Long Island City, 
N. Y., compasses, $451,713.70. 

Klein, J. B., Iron Foundry Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., steel hangars, $47,743. 

Mid-West Locomotive Works, Hamilton, 
O., locomotives, $35,000. 

Mosher Steel Co., Houston, Tex., steel 
hangars, $103,199. 

Onan, D. W., & Sons, Minneapolis, gen- 
erator sets, $323,738.55. 

tushlight, A. G., & Co., Portland, Oreg., 
plumbing, heating, and sheet metal, 
Portland-Columbia airport cantonment, 
Oregon, $257,500. 

Southern Engineering Co., 
N. C., steel hangars, $43,819. 

Trailer Co. of America, Cincinnati, semi- 
trailers, $497,880. 

Truscon§ Steel Co., 
hangar doors, $52,861. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
locomotives, $48,750. 


Chicago, hangar 


Charlotte, 


Youngstown, O., 


o 
Following awards were reported 
last week by the navy department: 


Douglas-Loeffler Co., Detroit, one hang- 
ar, One paint and dope spray booth 
building and one steam plant building 
at naval reserve aviation base, Grosse 
Ile, Mich., $78,445. 

Lecoutour Parsons Construction Co., St. 
Louis, one hangar, one assembly and 
repair shop building, one paint and 
dope spray booth building and one 
steam plant at naval reserve aviation 
base, Robertson, Mo., $108,976. 

Standard Construction Co. Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, one hangar, one assembly and re- 
pair shop building, one paint and dope 
spray booth building and one steam 
plant at naval reserve aviation base, 
Minneapolis, $97,313 
















































How Small 
Plant Can 
Do Its Bit 


@ As essential to the 
armed forces as. air- 
planes or guns are these 
stainless steel cups to 
which handles are being 
welded in a small Los 
Angeles shop. Many sim- 
ilar shops’ already are 
supplying defense mate- 
rials, either as primary 
or subcontractors. Or- 
ganization of the de- 
fense contract service 
under the production di- 
vision, office of produc- 
tion management, will 
make possible participa- f 
tion in the program by 

thousands of little plants. 

Acme photo 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts Awards 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Bracken- 
ridge, Pa., C-R welding steel, $145,- 
740.85. 

Alpha Metal & Rolling Mills Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., seal rings for waterproof 
pretecting cap assemblies, $5600. 

Aluminum Co, of aAmer.ca, Pittsburgh, 
aluminum pigment, $67,863.75 

American-La France Foamite Corp., El- 
mira, N. Y., fire engine, $6093.37 

American Metal Co Ltd., New 
ingot copper, $142,780 

American Smelting & Refining Co., New 
York, ingot copper, $122,854 

American Steel Wool Mfg. Co. Inc., Long 
Island, N. Y., steel wool, $7553.53 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New York, 
electric cable, $13,635. 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, 
N. Y., drafting tables, $7417.65 

Atlantic Pacific Mtg Corp., Brooklyn 
N. Y., life floats, $27,320 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., C-R 
bar steel, railroad rails and fittings, 
$40,275.86 

Brillo Mfg. Co. Inc., 
steel wool, $18,614.40 

Bristol Yacht Building Co., South Bristo! 
Me., mine sweepers, $300,000 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., tool grinders, $13,083. 

California Steel Products Co., San Fran- 
cisco, peg top buoys, $149,546 

Caswell, Strauss & Co. Inc., New York, 
grade A pig tin, $536,149.60. 

Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co., Cincinnati 
upright drills, $8769. 

Cincinnati Shaper Co., Cincinnati, heavy 
duty shapers, shear machines, $30,- 
112.00. 

Circle Wire & Cable Corp., Maspeth, 
Long Island, N. Y., single conductor, 
triplex cable, $19,482. 

Collyer Insulated Wire Co., 
R. IL. electric cable, $9615 

Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco, steel 
wire nails, $6611.50. 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San Diego 
Calif., dynamic tank, $6538 

Consolidated Machine Tool Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y., boring and turning 
mill, $184,704.53. 


York, 


Brooklyn, N Y 


Pawtucket, 


Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich., generator sets, $11,967.18. 
Newark, 


C-O Two Fire Equipment Co., 

















N. J., extinguishers, $10,317.60 

Crane Co., Chicago, valves, $6781.50 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 
C-R bar grade steel, $25,923.33. 

Davidson, M. T., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 
reciprocating evaporator, oil cooler, 
fuel oil and air and vacuum pumps 
$66,289.99 

Eastern Rolling Mill Co., Baltimore, C-R 
welding steel, $24,825.14 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., New 
York, ferromanganese, $13,141.45 

Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St Louis 
electric fans $36,180.55 

Frick Co. Inec., Waynesboro, Pa., refrig 
erating equipment, $16,149 

Fyr-Fyter Co,, Dayton, O fire ex- 
tinguishers, $9577.68 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. ‘ 
major overhaul spares for reduction 
gear, motor generators, $66,144.84 

General Motors Corp., Detroit, mots 
trucks, $5919.39: Diesel Engine divi- 
sion, Cleveland, auxiliary engine, 
$11,083.25 

Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis., tur- 
ret lathes, $24,512.15 

Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J., crank 
shapers, heavy, standard and uni 
versal shapers, $77,405 

Hardinge Bros. Ine., Elmira, N. Y., pre- 
cision lathes, milling machines, $28,- 
7TRD.05 

Harrisburg Steel Corp., Harrisburg, Pa., 
gas cylinders, $55,032.50 

Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, Conn 
precision lathes, $11,848. 

Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, O 
hydraulic press, $17,005 

International Minerals & Metals Corp 
New York, slab (spelter) zinc, $34,128 

Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa., C-R 
bar steel, $25,009.09 

Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill.. 
steel wire nails, $21,468.46, 

KuhIman Electric Co., Detroit Electric 
Furnace division, Bay City, Mich., elec 
tric are furnace, $8650 

Lionel Corp., New York, 'nne’cles and 
domes, ship compasses, $46,255. 

Lloyd & Arms Ine., Philadelphia, radia 
drills, $12,293 

Mattison Machine Works, Rockford, 1! 
electric molder, $6143.15 

Michigan Tool Co., Detroit, worm gear 
units, $436,680 

Moeller Instrument Co. Ine., Riehmond 
Hill, N. Y., thermometers, $41,899.90. 

Moore Machinery Co., San Francisco, 
boring machine, $15,636 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, steel 
flasks, $75,862.86. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney 
division, West Hartford, Conn., radial 
drills, $16,776 

Norris Stamping & Mfg. Co.. Los An 
geles, ammunition boxes, $664,240. 

Norton Co., Worcester. Mass., universal! 
grinders, $19,902.25 

Okura & Co., New York, planer type 
miller, $52,510 

Oliver Instrument Co., Adrian, Mieh., 
drill grinders, $6225; 

Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp., 
Habirshaw Cable & Wire division. New 
York, electric cable, triple conductor 
cable, $76,591.60 

Reed-Prentice Corp., Worcester, Mass.. 
engine lathes, $11,450 

Republic Steel Corp., Massillon, O., C-R 
grade steel, $5088.59 

Revere Copper & Brass Inc., Baltimore 
rolled naval brass, $114,681.40 

Rockford Machine Tool Co., Rockford 
Ill., slotter and keyseater machines 
$18,328 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut 
Co., Port Chester, N. Y., brass bolts 
and nuts, $179,309.76 

Schauer Machine Co., Cincinnati, speed 
lathes, $26,401 

Seuller Safety Corp., New York, life 
floats, $5601.50 

Smith, A. O., Corp., Milwaukee, torpedo 
air flasks, $5000 

Smith-Courtney Co., 
radial drills, $9194 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inec., Brooklyn 


Richmond, Va. 


(Please iurn to Page 43) 








(In Week Ended Jan. 25) 
Iron and Steel Preducts 
Aerial Machine & Tool Corp., New York 
Aetna Iron & Steel Co., Jacksonville, Fla. .... 40 Pa 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration Supplies Inc., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. , - x bives ; Sos serach 
Alco Fabricating Corp., Pawtucket, R. I. 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh BR ee en ae 
American Locomotive Co., Railway Steel Spring di- 
vision, New York re : , ee ae ere 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co., Chicago 
Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa. Neh cha Se ene ee ae 
3anner Die Tool & Stamping Co., Columbus, O. 
Barbour-Stockwell Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Barnard Aviation Equipment Co., Ashley, Pa 
3elmont lron Works, Philadelphia 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Breeze Corp. Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Brill, J. G., Co., Philadelphia : es Ce 
Capital Steel & Iron Co., Oklahoma City, Okla...... 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. Ree ater 
Central Steel Tube Co., Clinton, Iowa 
Chicago Metal Hose Corp., Maywood, III. 
Cleveland Welding Co., Cleveland 
Consolidated Steel Corp. Ltd., Los Angeles 
Continental Can Co. Inc., New York 
Crane Co., Chicago ; Pex gee % 
Crown Cork & Seal Co, Inc., Baltimore etans ts Wen 
Cunningham, James, Sors & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Cuyahoga Spring Co., Cleveland 

Craper Mfg. Co., Cleveland 

Estaie Stove Co., Hamilton, O. OTS es 5 ae ea 
Evans Products Co., Detroit : ; ee eee 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


Firth-Sterling Steel Corp., McKeesport, Pa. 
Flynn, Michael, Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
General Bronze Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 


General Steel Castings Co., Eddystone, Pa. 
Globe Machine & Stamping Co., Cleveland 
Gohmann Foundry Co. Inc., New Albany, Ind. 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago DRS Ne Hoe Sree Near etaie rat bs. ik Yokes 591,500.00 
Goodrich, B. F., Co., Akron, O. ; eeate Band tracks 7,189,539.00 
Hanssen’s, Louis, Sons, Davenport, Iowa.. Saws 22,344.37 
Hardware Supply Corp., New York ms Wrenches 12,704.90 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., Hamilton, O. Safes 16,593.52 j 
Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, O. bare rr) ree Telescope mountings *61,377.40 
Igoe Bros. Inc., Newark, N. J. rs ere or Reinforcement bars 13,700.00 ( 
International Harvester Co., Chicago Springs 16,580.00 
Jackes-Evans Mfg. Co., St. Louis ; 4. Re Belt links 783,000.00 ( 
Klein, J. B., Iren Foundry Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. Structural steel 47,743.00 
Lamson Co., Syracuse, N. Y. aa Mounts 441,000.00 { 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. Structural steel 10,249.90 
McCord Radiator & Mfg. Co., Detroit Helmet assemblies 958,584.12 ( 
McEvoy Co., Houston, Tex. : Mounts 759,780.03 ( 
McKay Co., Pittsburgh Releases 28,584.80 ( 
Mills-Morris Co., Washington Wire cutters 77,480.00 J 
Moore Eastwood & Co., Dayton, O. ; SAI aise atk Post assemblies 58,500.00 I 
Mosher Steel Co., Houston, Tex. .. ete tateu tale acelate arte Structural steel 76,699.00 I 
Moskowitz, Edward, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Aiming posts 16,632.00 ] 
Mullins Mfg. Corp., Salem, O. Cartridge cases, 
sinks, trays 5,913,317.00 k 
Nashville Bridge Co., Bessemer, Ala Structural steel 21,212.50 ( 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, O. Fuse shells 769,919.90 ( 
Noland Co. Inc., Washington ! os Saws 23,535.75 ( 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., Pittsburgh ........ Fuse plugs 118,125.00 
Parker Wire Goods Co., Worcester, Mass. ae rer: 18,134.94 C 
Peck Stow & Wilcox Co., Southington, Conn. ......... Wrenches 47,118.83 GC 
Pettibone Mulliken Corp., Chicago Carriage parts 3,817,884.00 I 
Republic Steel Corp., Massillon, O. Structural steel *10,310.41 E 
Rockwell, W. S., New York Furnaces 29,034.00 r 
Rundle Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J. ne Sinks, trays 44,088.00 I 
Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son Inc., Chicago Steel tubing 196,368.74 I 
Sands Mfg. Co., Cleveland Heaters 54,467.90 Is 
Scrimgecur, William, Washington : Ae Basting spoons 37,350.00 M 
Sheet Metal Specialty Co., Follansbee, W. Va...... Stove pipes 15,207.00 N 
Southern Engineering Co., Charlotte, N. C. Structural steel 43,819.00 
Spriesch Tool & Mfg. Co. Inc., Buffalo Bomb shackles 335,920.00 N 
Star Foundry Co., Covington, Ky. 2Zange parts 20,169.00 N 
Star Machine & Tool Co., Minneapolis Brake reliners 35,100.06 P 
Steel & Wire Products Co., Baltimore TRS Steel strapping 15,816.00 mm 
Steel Conversion & Supply Co., Castle Shannon, Pa.. Chisels 22,680.62 Ss 
Threadwell Tap & Die Co., Greenfield, Mass. Taps 12,263.46 SI] 
Trackson Co., Milwaukee nis Gun mounts 100,791.44 5] 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. Doors, reinforce- r 
ment steel 64,987.98 
U. S. Automatic Corp., Amherst, O. ..... Adapter-boosters 53,388.50 py 
Union Parts Mfg. Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Burster casings 18,118.25 V 
Union Spring & Mfg. Co., New Kensington, Pa. Springs 15,876.00 W 
United States Steel Export Co., New York Steel piling 11,699.02 W 
Universal Crusher Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa... Cradle assemblies 802,410.00 
Valley Iron Works Inc., Yakima, Wash. Trashracks 30,614.00 


PURCHASES 





UNDER 


Commodity Amount 
Post assemblies $53,400.00 
Doors 45,769.00 


Stand assemblies 17,550.38 
Pipe-berth bottoms 11,900.00 
Structural steel 92,523.00 


Springs 21,501.39 
Wrenches 59,875.80 
Mounts 40,775.90 
Bomb shackles 141,750.00 
Castings 11,000.00 
Belt links 928,550.00 
Structural steel 124,900.00 
Structural steel 124,350.00 
Flexible conduits 49,672.50 
Pack howitzers 270,600.55 
Structural steel 154,585.00 
Steel 19,906.46 
Tripod mountings 302,315.56 
Flexible conduits 46,769.14 
Casing bursters 484,330.00 
Structural steel 146,098.00 
Gas masks 174,832.48 
Valves, pipe fittings 26,543.79 
Gun mounts 1,147,030.00 
Carriage assem- 

blies 2,288,220.09 
Tent slips 10,875.00 
Discs, tools, gages 27,146.82 
fange parts 13,710.40 
Tripod mountings 1,278,440.88 
Belt links, band 

tracks, canisters 4,129,782.52 
Tools 35,880.00 
Doors 59,828.00 
Doors, bus housings, 

platform assem- 

blies 180,888.00 
Hulls 37,500.00 
Cartridge cases 859,250.00 
tange parts 19,432.50 
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WALSH-HEALEY ACT 


Steel Products 


Wis. 


Iron and 


WGtreee. GO., Se OONben, WIR. ones eis tees ens 
Walworth Co., New York 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Wood, John, Mfg. Co. Inc., 


Wheeling W. Va. fess 
Conshohocken, Pa......... 





Commodity 


Kitchen utensils 
Wrenches 

Gasoline containers 
Range boiler 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. ........ Padlocks 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O........ Steel plate 
Nonferrous Metals and Alloys 


Acklin Stamping Co., Toledo, O. 


of America, Pittsburgh 
La Grange, Ill. 
Conn. 


Aluminum Co. 
Aluminum Products Co., 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, 
Baker & Co. Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Carter Carburetor Corp., St. Louis 

Caswell, Strauss & Co. Inc., New York : 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc., Waterbury, 
Cohn & Rosenberger Inc., Providence, R. I. 
Federal-Huber Co., Chicago , 
Fulton-Sylphon Co., Knoxville, 
Globe Valve Corp., Delphi, Ind. 
Greenberg’s, M., Sons, San Francisco 

Illinois Pure Aluminum Co., Lemont, III. 

Kennecott Sales Corp., New York a 

Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich. 

O’Neil, M., Supply Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. ... 
Phosphor Bronze Smelting Co., Philadelphia 
Quicksilver Producers Association Inc., San Francisco 
Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Tennant, C., Sons & Co., New York 
United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 
Woiverine Brass Works, Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
York Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa. 


Conn. 


Tenn. 


Eyerings, gas 
masks 
Aluminum alloy 
Aluminum pots 
Brass, bronze, 
Platinum gauze 
Fuse parts a: 
Tin 
Bronze, 
Insignia 
Brass fittings 
Fuse parts 
Brass fittings 
Firing device 
Pitchers 
Copper 
Brass 
Brass pipe 
Bronze 
Mercury 
Aluminum alloy 
Tin 
Buttons, washers 
Brass fittings 
Fuse setters 


brass 


cases 


Machinery and Other Equipment 


Acme Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati 

American Laundry Machine Co., New York 
American Type Foundries, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Armstrong, G. R., Mfrs. Supplies Inc., Boston 
Barnebey-Cheney Engineering Co., Columbus, O. 
Bates Mfg. Co., New York ..... 
Bay City Shovels Inc., Bay City, 
Berger Engineering Works Inc., 


“Mich, 
Seattle 


Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I 
Brown, E. C., Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

meme Forge CO; BUMAIO: 6s s sik ese we 


Diesel Engine Co., St. Louis 


Peoria, III. 


Busch Sulzer Bros 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., 


Ceramic Machine Co., Mid-West Locomotive Works 
division, Hamilton, O. ‘ : 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincinnati Grinders ‘Inc., 
Cincinnati ms 

Clearing Machine Corp.. ‘Chicago. 


Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich.. 


Crofoot, Charles E., Gear Corp., South Easton, Mass. 
Davenport-Besler Corp., Davenport, Iowa 

Ditto Inc., Chicago .... 

Duriron Co. Inc., Dayton, x. ° rtf eee 
Edison, Thomas A., Inc., Ediphone division, West 


Orange, N. J. .... 
Fate-Root-Heath Co., Plymouth, O. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. .... 
General Engineering. & Dry Dock Co., San Franci isco 

Gibbs, Thomas B., & Co., Delavan, Wi Ss. 


Gisho]t Machine Co., Madison, Wis. 
Gosiger, C. H., Machine Co., Dayton, O. 
Hamilton Tractor & Equipment Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, Conn. 

Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, O 


Industrial Brownhoist Corp., Bay City, Mich...... 
International Harvester Co., Chicago 

Gisey, &. A. Co., Cincinnati ........... 
Midwest Piping & Supply Co. Inc., St. Louis. 


Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney division, West 

Hartford, Conn. 
Northiil Co. Ine., Glendale, Calif. 
Northwest Engineering Co., Chicago 
Prosperity Co. Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. ...... 
“Quick-Way” Truck Shovel Co., Denver 

Joe Machine Inc., St. Joseph, Mich. 
Shipley, W. E., Machine Co., Philadelphia 
Spicer Bite. Co., Toledo, ©, ........ 
Tucker Aircraft Co., Detroit 


Tungsten Electric Corp., Union City, N. J. 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland 
Latenlseanenesaon Pump & Machine Corp., 


* Estimate d. 


Harrisol > ae ee 


Lathes 

Laundry equipment 
Recoil mechanisms 
Gear jacks 
Whetlerite plants 


Perforators for paper 


Crane 
Hoists 


copper 


Amount 


$29,445.80 
55,288.71 
436,180.00 
55,548.00 
17,250.00 
21,555.17 








$129,025.67 


14,240.05 
10,425.00 
43,655.39 
199,875.06 
331,715.20 
111,931.52 
19,050.13 
24,097.2 
61,395.40 
207,772.50 
49,257.00 
10,450.00 
21,480.00 
36,150.00 
230,359.76 
17,910.40 
10,978.60 
13,519.20 
11,905.00 
412,070.40 
17,280.00 
35,197.30 
16,093.05 


$23,616.01 


18,248.00 


570,380.00 


10,442.25 
145,940.00 
12,405.06 
11,712.50 
10,180.00 


Refrigerators, fan and 


hub assemblies 
Grinders 
Spraying devices 
Shears 
Cylinder heads 
Winches, bulldozers, 
tractors 


Locomotive 


Milling machines 
Presses 

Engine parts 
Gears 
Locomotive 


178,054.71 
20,152.06 
253,902.14 
12,192.00 
10,463.88 


81, 715 pen" 
35,000.00 


31,929.00 
27,700.00 


740,747.00 


14,490.00 
149,225.00 


Duplicating machines 96,851.20 


Centrifugal pumps 


Shaving machine 
Locomotive 
Locomotive 
Winches 
Regulating equip- 
ment 
Lathes 
Drill presses 
Tractors 
Lathes 
Hydraulic 
Crane 
Tractors 
Drill presses 
Flanging machines 


press 


Lathes 

Shears 

Cranes 

Laundry presses 

Power shovel 

Washing machines 

Vertical mills 

Transmissions 

Traversing mech- 
anism 

Turning tools 

Locomotive 

Lathes 

Centrifugal pumps 


12,512.10 


15,200.00 
125,250.00 


398,700.00 


40,736.06 


354,832.00 


60,881.10 
141,500.00 
18,184.10 
32,223.00 
27,990.00 
25,950.00 


523,582.59 


88,369.00 
16,547.70 


20,676.00 
15,281.91 
22,216.00 
18,776.59 
10,971.00 
11,022.01 

50,434.00 
35,000.00 


22,750.00 
22,840.00 
18,750.00 
16,418.00 
14,495.06 
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Government Defense 
Contracts Awarded 


(Concluded from Page 42) 

a 
686 

Square D Co., 


gyro compass equipment, $88,- 


Kollsman Instrument divi 


sion, Elmhurst, N. Y., pitot static tubes 
$63,000. 
Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia, radial 


drills, $71,034. 
Taylor Instrument Co., 
thermometers, $17,391 
Triumph Explosives Ine., Elkton, Md 
aircraft float lights, $98,168 
Weinman Pump Mfg. Co., Columbus, O 
centrifugal pumps, $93,255.15 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Winner Mfg. Co. Inc., Trenton, N. J., lift 
floats, $8421 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp 
Harrison, N. J., air compressors, $9030 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
truck crane, $6414. 

Yates American Machine Co., 
electric molders, $64,666.10 

York Ice Machinery Corp., Philadelphia 
refrigerating units, $85,932 


Beloit, Wis 


Bureau of Yards and Docks Awards 
Tool Co., New York, 
yard, Wash- 


Chicago Pneumati« 
air compressor for navy 
ington, $35,375. 

Cory & Joslin Inc., San Francisco, gaso- 
line engine driven alternator, auxiliaries 
and piping at navy yard radio station, 
Mare Island, California, $31,500. 

Martin, George C., Washington, extension 
of oil storage building No. 184 at navy 
yard, Washington, $30,200 

Mean: Construction Co., 
Fla., civilian quarters at Craney Is- 
land naval supply depot, naval op- 
erating base, Norfolk, Va., $24,450 

Murphy, J. Philip, Co., San 
construction of monorail 
naval net depot and_= strengthening 


Jacksonville, 


Francisco, 


System at 


outer wharf deck, Tiburon, Calif., 
$41,870 

Rockwood Sprinkler Co., Worceste! 
Mass., automatic sprinkler system at 
naval mine depot, Yorktown, Va 
S8880. 

Schaefer & Co., Philadelphia, renewal of 


refrigerating plant at Philadelphia 
naval home, $6024 

Suburban Engineering Co., New York, 
diesel-engine-alternator, auxiliaries and 
piping at naval radio station, Chelten- 
ham, Md., $35,678 

York Ice Machinery Corp., York, Pa., ail 
conditioning equipment at naval hos- 
pital, Pensacola, Fla., $28,213 


Canada Plans Heavy 


Armament Production 


TORONTO, ONT. 
@ Heavy armament and _ other 
equipment for the Royal Canadian 
navy will be produced in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Alberta and British Colum 
bia, according to the Canadian de- 
partment of munitions and supply. 
Existing plants will be expanded, 
and new factories constructed to 
produce armaments totaling $100, 
000,000 per year it is reported. 

Four plants will fabricate gun 
barrels, two in Quebec, one in Al 
berta and one in British Columbia. 
Dominion Bridge Co.’s plant at 
Burnaby, B. C., will be recondi 
tioned at cost of $5,000,000. Prin 
cipal Quebec plant will be at Sorel, 
where gun barrels have already 
been produced. 

Ogden shops of the 

(Please 


Canadian Pa 


turn to Page 115) 














@ MR. EMPLOYER: Give a work- 
er these things—-give him a boss 
who earns his respect, give him se- 
curity, give him a congenial and in- 
teresting job—-and you’ve given him 
Utopia. Give him and his fellows 
these things and you have achieved 
for yourself a labor Utopia. 

This is a story of how three indi- 
vidual industrial companies found 
Utopia in their labor relations. Yes, 
these companies’ labor relations 
methods will work in your case too; 
but don’t expect them to end all 
your labor problems magically over 
night, and don’t expect them to 
speed up production and improve 
quality of workmanship by tomor- 
row morning. It’s a long-range job 
that requires planning far into the 
future. These companies now are 
reaping fruits from seeds sowed 
years ago. 

Company No. 1—we must leave it 
anonymous—is a thriving machin- 
ery manufacturing concern. It em- 
ploys about 350 workmen, most of 
them highly skilled, and is located 
in a bustling little mid-western city 
of between 15,000 and 20,000 popula- 
tion. 

Both in its public and in its labor 
relations this company’s position 
seems to be ideal, as is testified by 
the fact that the townsfolk swear 
by its management as enthusiastic 
ally as do its workmen. 


No “Chips on Shoulders” 


When you step into this plant, 
you sense something immediately. 
That all-too-common atmosphere of 
indifference or open hostility with 
its attitude of “I’ll-dare-you-to-knock 
the-chip-off-my-shoulder” is conspic- 
uous by its absence. Instead, you 
sense an atmosphere of pride in 
workmanship, of loyalty, of friend- 
lv co-operation. 

“And that,’ explained the vice 
president and general manager, Mr. 
Jones—we'll just call him Jones 
“is no accident. It is the result of 
careful planning and persistent hard 
work on the part of both manage- 
ment and men. 

“Long ago we woke up to the fact 
that we must work together and 
live together—and that our mutual 
obligations do not end at the shop 
gate,” said Jones. 

In this plant, there’s no cut-and- 
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@ STEEL asked Mr. Reiss to visit three plants where labor conditions 
are so good that they approach the ideal. He was asked to find out 
the underlying reasons for this excellent condition. The accompany- 
ing article sets forth his findings as to what makes labor relations 
“good”. The subject is of especial interest at this time when manu- 
facturers are disturbed over the attitude of their employes, are worried 
as to whether production in their plants may be affected. The methods 
Mr. Reiss describes are not copyrighted. They may be used—with 
equally good results in the course of time—in other plants. 



























By GEORGE R. REISS 


dried labor relations program. In- 
stead, there is an unceasing day-by- 
day effort to make every man ap- 
preciate that the company and its 
officials are vitally interested in him 
and his welfare, not only “on the 
job” but also in his outside life. 
They let him understand they’re 
counting on him; and that he has 
an equal right to count on them. 
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M@ Sound management realizes that industrial re- 


















































Every man, from president to night 
janitor, is an important personage, 
each with his own niche to fill. 


Plant officials do innumerable 


things to make life smoother or 


easier for the men. Jones, in the 


course of handling details of labor 


relations, advises employes on buy- 
ing homes or automobiles, rescues 
them from the clutches of loan 
sharks; helps untangle messed-up 
personal finances; has the company 
lawyer extricate them from tangles 

in fact does anything within rea- 
son to cultivate tranquil labor rela- 
tions. The company buys _high- 
grade coal in carload lots and sells 
it at cost to the workmen. The men 
are encouraged to organize bands 
and orchestras; to stage benefits; 
to organize parties and picnics. 

The men are not interested in out- 
side unions and ignore organizers 
who seek to persuade them. There 
is a “shop committee” which was or- 
ganized at the insistence of the man- 
agement long before the national 
labor relations board came into be- 
ing. 

“One secret of good employe re- 
lations is to get grievances out of 
the way just as quickly as is human- 
ly possible,” explained Jones. ‘“We 
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would rather be wrong and get the 
grievance out of the way quickly, 
than be right and string out negotia- 
tions. Any petty grievance, as long 
as it remains unsettled, is a canker. 
Unimportant though it may be, 
those who believe they have a just 
grievance will think about it and 
brood over it, until in their minds 
it assumes grotesque proportions.” 


Aid Employes Financially 


Jones’ particular pride is that he 
has helped scores of workmen 
whom he discovered to be flounder 
ing helplessly in debt—to work their 
way out of it, to buy homes and cars 
and even to accumulate substantial 
bank accounts. 

For example, there was Wally, 
who too must remain anonymous. 
Wally was an excellent machinist 
with a fine record. Then all of a 
sudden he went into a funk. Afte1 
he had made a couple of rather seri 
ous “boners”, wasting much valu 
able material, his foreman reported 
the case. Jones discovered that 
Wally was in a serious financial 
jam. Buying a home, he had bitten 
off more than he could chew. Now 
his creditors were closing in, threat 
ening to wipe him out completely 


lations do not begin and end at the factory gate. 
It is necessary to take a proper, friendly interest 
in the worker's personal affairs, give him a helping 
hand when necessary. 

a family interest by means of “open house” 


Some companies cultivate 


Jones called the bank which held 
Wally’s mortgage. He called the 
other creditors. He pointed out to 
them the hopelessness of Wally’s 
case if they pressed him. He pe 
suaded them to cut his indebtedness 
to fifty cents on the dollar. Then 
Wally “snapped out of it” and got 
busy. Today, he has a fine home 
and an automobile—all paid for 
and about $1000 in the bank. 

“Sure, it was worthwhile,” said 
Jones. “It saved one of the most 
efficient workmen we ever had, it 
built up our labor relations inside 
and created some more goodwill on 
the outside. 

“Nothing takes the heart out of 
a man as quickly,” he explained, “as 
to be hopelessly in debt, to know 
that every week’s pay is ‘mortgaged’ 
and to. feel that there is no chance 
of getting out from under.” 

One of his toughest problems is 
keeping the men out of the clutches 
of “loan sharks” who charge 2 to 3 
per cent per month interest. 

“But these gentlemen usually 
back down when you ‘sic’ your 
lawyer on them!” Jones remarked. 

Specialist Saves Life 

It is in the event of sickness that 
Jones gets his real chances to make 
friends among the workmen. He is 
one of the first to visit the sick per 
son, sends him flowers, and often 
helps out with the doctor and hos 
pital bill—although the shop’s hos 
pitalization plan does its share at a 
cost to each man of only $5 a year. 

Several years ago one of the men 

we'll call him Tom—had a rup 
tured appendix. Peritonitis set in 
The local physician threw up his 
hands. 

“No use,” 
ing we can do but make him as com 
can’t last 


he said, “there’s noth 


fortable as possible. He 
the day out.” 

Jones rushed to a telephone. With 
in a few hours a Detroit specialist 
was at Tom’s bedside Yes, Tom 
pulled through. 

““And so it was,” 
we saved an efficient workman.” 

Fourteen years ago, another work 
Frank—-suf 
He was 


said Jones, ‘“‘that 


man—we’'ll call him 
fered an attack of diabetes 
an old time} 1] years of service in 
the shop. 

“It’s no use,” said 
got to quit work. I’m all washed 
up. I can’t go on, don’t know what 
to do. I’ve not saved up enough 
to quit.” 

“Nonsense,” 
you need is the right doctor.” 

So Jones hunted up the right doc 


Frank, “I’ve 


replied Jones, “all 











tor, who treated Frank with entire 
success. Today Frank is the oldest 
employe, with 55 years of service 
still going strong, still producing ef- 
ficiently. 

Those and innumerable other 
cases——naturally have taken a lot of 
Jones’ time. 

“But remember,” says Jones, “it’s 
time that I would be using anyway, 
trying to develop efficiency and 
good employe relations in some 
other and much less effective way. 

“Sure, all these things do cost a lot 
of money, but so do strikes and so 
do attorneys’ fees when you're 
hauled before the national labor re- 
lations board. Therefore our meth- 
ods don’t cost as much over a period 
of years as would one or two strikes 
or a serious set-to with the labor 
board. And remember too, we do 
get better production. And besides 
all that, isn’t it worth a lot to know 
that the men in the shop regard you 
as a ‘white man’ and not as some 
sort of an ogre in human form? 
We hold our men. We've virtually 
no labor turnover, therefore we run 
into very little expense for training 
new men.” 


Keep “Ahead of Pack” 


Manufacturing gears and machin- 
ery parts, another plant, employing 
about 250 workmen, is located in the 
suburb of a great mid-western in- 
dustrial city. For years it has been 
operating without strikes, walkouts, 
sitdowns or any other kind of labor 
trouble. It also boasts an excep- 
tionally low labor turnover. 

This company, too, has made a 
serious effort over a long period of 
years to understand its workmen 
and in turn to give them every op- 
portunity to understand its prob- 
lems. Besides, it has kept at least 


two jumps “ahead of the pack” in 
adoption of important innovations 
such as: The 40-hour work-week 
with time-and-a-half pay for over- 
time; paid vacations for men in the 
plant; group insurance; profit-shar- 
ing bonuses; and_ hospitalization 
plans. Those things were in actual 
operation at this plant long before 
they were generally adopted. 

Let’s take a look at the record of 
this company’s outstanding employe 
activities: 

1—-A profit-sharing bonus plan in 
which employes participate month- 
ly when profits of the company are 
over a certain amount. Based on a 
graduated scale, this plant at times 
has paid each employe as much as 
28 per cent of his base wage. 

2—Vacations with pay. 

3—Group insurance—first $1000 of 
insurance paid by the company, 
amounts above that paid jointly by 
the employe and the company. 

4—-Hospitalization plan, dues paid 
by employes. 

5—Credit union—and an annual 
credit union dinner paid for by the 
company. 

6—Christmas dinner and party for 
all employes and their families at 
which time special Christmas bonus 
is paid in addition to regular month- 
ly bonus when profits justify. 

7—-Annual picnic for all employes 
and their families. 

8—Notary public service gratis. 

9—Medical service and eyesight 
examination. 

10—-Athletic program, including 
baseball, basketball, bowling and 
horseshoe pitching. The company 
furnishes uniforms, equipment and 
pays league dues. 

11—-Modern cafeteria and modern 
locker rooms with proper facilities. 

12—-One-half pint milk and coffee 


@ No man hopelessly in debt is in a mood to do good work. Many employers 
reap dividends in production efficiency and in labor relations by helping work- 
ers with their financial problems 
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for every employe at noon meal 
without charge. 

13—Shop safety program with 
suitable awards. 

14—-Open-house inspection at two- 
year intervals. 

15—Legal advice by company at- 


torneys without cost. (No court 
cases are handled, however.) 

16—Educational meetings for all 
employes led by company execu- 
tives. (Attendance optional) 

17—Multiple management pro- 
gram based on the McCormick plan. 

18—Two symphony orchestra sea- 
son tickets available for office em- 
ployes, enabling each office employe 
interested to attend at least one con- 
cert during the year. Zoo tickets 
also are available. 

19—Lending library of magazines. 

20—Broad distribution of associa- 
tion literature. 

21—-House organ. 

22—-Vending machines. through- 
out the plant; profits from which 
are spent for benefit of employes. 

23—Smoking is permitted during 
working hours. 


Hold Economic Discussions 


The pride and joy of Smith, vice 
president and general manager of 
this company, is a series of weekly 
economic meetings for employes. At 
these are discussed such subjects as 
foreign exchange, the gold dollar, 
the chain store, the Townsend plan, 
the Alberta plan, taxable and tax- 
free securities, the bonus or profit- 
sharing plan, law of supply and de- 
mand, credit unions, unionism, fam- 
ily budgets and budgeting. 

Unionism is no problem in this 
plant where every workman dares 
speak his mind freely and has this 
constant opportunity to do so. Vir- 
tually none of the workmen are 
members of outside unions; they 
persistently resist unionization. 

The credit union has been especial- 
ly valuable in this plant’s employe 
relations program. The credit union 
officers—usually on company time 
but always willing to donate their 
own time—work out many em- 
ployes’ financial problems. They 
keep them out of the hands of loan 
sharks and give them advice on buy- 
ing real estate and other property. 

Other successful innovations are a 
“factory council” and a “junior 
board of directors”. The “factory 
council” is composed of 15 factory 
employes—ten elected by men in the 
shop and five appointed by manage- 
ment. Its stated purpose is: “To 
promote better understanding, to 
foster a higher degree of efficiency 
in all company operations and con- 
tribute ideas and plans for any im- 
provement in the business, to in- 
crease production and to reduce op- 
erating costs. It shall be a group 
in which company problems can be 
discussed frankly, without malice. 

The “junior board of directors” is 
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composed of nine junior executives 

six elected by employes and three 
appointed by management. Its duty 
is to consider recommendations of 
the factory council and to pass on 
to the company executive commit- 
tee any which it regards as having 
merit. 

In six months the factory council 
passed on to the executive commit- 
tee 85 constructive suggestions 
which that committee found accept- 
able. Typical of these were sugges- 
tions for purchasing certain types of 
machines, for maintenance improve- 
ments, for new types of hoists and 
for better working anrrangements 
for certain men. 

By the same methods good labor 
relations can be developed and main- 
tained by huge corporations with 
many thousands of employes. 

One company, with a number of 
large plants scattered about the 
eountry and with a total of about 
12,000 employes, has demonstrated 
what can be done through intelli 
vent methods. 

Years ago, this company estab- 
lished “job insurance’’—a plan guar- 
anteeing to each employe who par- 
ticipates in the program, 48 weeks 
of work each year until he retires 
on pension or so long as he lives; 
a 40-hour work week; a share in 
the company’s earnings, both in 
stock dividends and in bonuses; and 


old-age, disability and death bene- 
fits in addition to those now guar- 


anteed by social security and work- 
men’s compensation laws. 

This plan, put into effect long be- 
fore the advent of social security, 
wages and hours and other new 
laws, works even more successfully 
today than it did when first set up. 
The “employe-capitalists” employed 
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@ When one company chartered an airplane and brought in a medical specialist 
who saved the life of a worker who had been given up by the local physician 


the effect on its labor relations was incalculable. 


by this company have no time to 
listen to tirades of professional la 


bor agitators: no wonder these 
workers won’t stand for a strike, 
which may cut into their personal 


share of the company’s profits. 
Here’s a typical way a worker 
under this unique plan becomes an 
employe-capitalist: 
Plan Outrode Depression 
At a beginning wage of about 
$1500 a year, he works a probation 
ary period of two years. Then, if 
he elects to join the profit-sharing 


plan—and 97.5 per cent of the 
eligible employes do so elect—he 


himself 
common 


contributes $75 to buy for 
some of the company’s 


stock the first year, with an in 
creasing amount each successive 
year—his share always being only 5 


per cent of his earnings. Thus at 
the end of six years—or eight vears 
he has been with the company—he 
will own $1090 worth of stock, which 
cost him about $450. Then he be 
gins to get a “cut” of the profit- 
sharing bonuses—-about 8 per cent 
of his wages after six years, rising 
to about 15 per cent after 15 vears. 

During the great depression this 
guaranteed employment policy got 


its real test—and came _ through 
with flying colors. The workmen 
took a 10 per cent wage cut and 


those in the profit-sharing plan got 
a cut in their benefits—which was 
right and proper since stockholders 


and management had to do the 
same. The company § stimulated 


“make-work” programs. The work 
week was cut from 50 to 40 hours. 
The factories turned out products 


NEA photo 


as usual, storing away the output in 
warehouses. Finally the manage 
ment wrote off $9,000,000 in inven- 
tories. a rather hard pill to swallow. 
But the company and its employes 
outrode the storm together 

Employe benefits are numerous 
Every worker, after two years serv 
ice, gets a week’s vacation with pay. 
If he gets sick, assuming he still 
gets the starting wage of $1500 a 
year or $30 a week, he gets $20 a 
week for a year. He can retire, if 
he wishes, at the age of 65, draw- 
ing a pension up to $60 a month. If 
he dies “in the harness” his family 
gets $1,000 in The company 
pays full cost of pension and death 
benefits; employes contribute 1 per 
cent of their wages toward the dis- 
ability insurance plan. 

This plan hasn’t been devised 
merely to keep the men contented. 
It also operates to stir their ambi- 
tions. The men are induced to study 
in their spare time, to improve 
themselves and to fit themselves for 
better jobs. The company recruits 
its executives from its own 
of workmen. 


cash. 


forces 


“The chief problem of big  busi- 
ness today,” says the head of this 
outstanding corporation, “is to 


shape its policies so that each work- 
man will feel that he is a vital part 
of his company, with personal re- 
sponsibility for its and an 
opportunity to share fairly in its 
success.” 

Mr. Employer: None of 
methods is copyrighted. 
may find your labor Utopia if 
will adopt and follow them 
scientiously and intelligently. 


success 


these 
You too 
you 
con- 


al 




















Something To Remember: 


Dollars Cannot Buy 


@ SECRETARY of Navy Knox, in a letter 
to commandants of navy stations and yards, 
closed his exhortation to them to farm out 
work in order to expedite naval construc- 
tion with these words: 

“Dollars cannot buy yesterday.” 

This is a slogan highly pertinent to these 
times and worthy of application to the en- 
tire defense effort of the nation. 

Its importance will be appreciated more 
and more as time goes on. 


¢ ¢ o 


The tempo of defense work is increasing. 

Out of a mist of confusion, the frame- 
work of a strong organization of the forces 
of government and business is rising. 

In spite of misunderstandings, blunders 
and delays, production of many important 
items of defense is increasing. 

Notwithstanding highly exaggerated sus- 
picions of one another’s motives, employers 
and employes, producers and consumers, 
government and private enterprise, politi- 
cians and laymen and others gradually are 
acquiring the spirit of national unity. 

In short, the ponderous giant of defense 
is definitely on the move. 


° ° ° 


But will it move fast enough to save the 
day? 

That is a serious question. It is a ques- 
tion of particular significance to the pro- 
ponents of private enterprise. 

As things stand at present, the govern- 
ment, confronted with the great problems 
of preparedness, is ruled by a party that 
is none too sympathetic with business and 
industry. Yet the responsibility of execut- 
ing the defense program has been en- 
trusted to OPM and other agencies, the per- 
sonnel of which—from William S. Knudsen 


Yesterday 


down— is recruited largely from the execu- 
tive ranks of industry. 

To put it another way, persons favorable 
to the preservation of private enterprise 
predominate in the organizations respon- 
sible for the success of the defense pro- 
gram, whereas the executive branch of the 
government in which they work is over- 
whelmingly dominated by individuals who, 
at heart, are suspicious and scornful of 
private enterprise. 

Meanwhile time is fleeting. In spite of 
the more encouraging progress in recent 
weeks, it is obvious to every informed per- 
son that nothing spectacular in defense 
achievement can be expected for some 
months. In fact, the visible results from 
now until mid-summer will be disappoint- 
ing to the public. 


° ° ° 


The period from now until then will be 
critical. If the man in the street becomes 
too impatient, the blame for inaction on 
defense can easily be placed on the shoulders 
of OPM’s industrialists. If the clamor be- 
comes too insistent, the anti-business ele- 
ment in the government will be only too 
glad to step into the industrialists’ shoes. 

Thus it is quite possible that the future 
of private enterprise hangs in the balance 
of public patience. 

The least that producers and manufac- 
turers can do in this crisis is to give OPM 
superhuman support and co-operation. 

Remember—dollars cannot buy yester- 
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The BUSINESS TREND 


Business Trend Holds 
To Upward Tendency 


@ PACE of industrial activity continues to edge up- 
ward. Further slight gains have developed in the 


heavy industries, but the most pronounced improve- 
ment has occurred among the consumers goods lines. 


Further expansion in order backlogs has been noted. 
Deliveries in a number of instances are now extended 
well into the third quarter. Inventories are generally 
well above the level reported this time a year ago, but 
are not considered excessive in view of the sharply 
expanded operations in most industrial lines and pros- 
pects of further improvement. 

During January, STEEL’S weekly index averaged 127.3, 
up moderately from the 126.3 level recorded in Decem- 





ber. month last the index 


the comparable 
averaged 114.7. Reflecting the moderate gains recorded 
in revenue freight carloadings, automobile assemblies 
and steelmaking operations during the week ended Feb. 


In year 


1, STEEL’s index moved upward to 132.1, a gain of 1.4 
points over the previous week’s level. In the same 
1940 week the index averaged 111.6. 

Steel producers report no letup in new demand with 
orders for most steel products exceeding output, despite 
record operations. Electric power consumption held 
substantially unchanged during the latest period. Au- 
tomobile assemblies advanced to 124,400 units during 
the week of Feb. 1 and freight traffic totaled 714,323. 
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@® MANY unusual welding and fabricating problems 
were encountered in the piping installation for a new 
strip mill built recently in the Middie West. The work 
involved a wide variety of sizes and types of lines, 
since pipe was required for transmission of water, 
steam, air and oil. Total cost of the installation was 
more than $350,000. 

Pipe diameters ranged from \% to 24 inches, more 
than a mile of the latter size being used. Adding to 
this problem of size was the fact the steel analysis 
was of the grade B range, with somewhat higher car- 
bon content than that normally employed. All of the 
pipe was oxyacetylene welded with Airco No. 1 rods, 
furnished by Air Reduction Sales Co., New York. 
Welds were required to meet both bend and tensile 
tests. In the former, the test specimen was “root bent” 
through 180 degrees with the weld machined flush on 
all sides. To pass the tensile test required the coupon 


to break in the parent metal. 
The multilayer welding technique was successfully 





employed after difficulty had been encountered in 
meeting the bend test on 24-inch pipe that had been 
welded by the forehand puddle welding method. Ab- 
sence of sufficient ductility in welds of the latter type 
made it impossible to obtain more than a 90-degree 
test bend without breaking. 

The multilayer process, as its name implies, in- 
volved the deposition of weld metal in more than one 
layer. This increased the ductility of the metal by re- 
heating and cooling it through the critical tempera- 
ture ranges. Each succeeding layer was deposited after 
the preceding one had cooled to below the critical tem- 
perature, thereby permitting the grain structure of 
the unmelted weld metal to be refined, either wholly 
or in part, by penetration of the welding heat. In ad- 
dition to providing superior physical characteristics, 
particularly in ductility, the multilayer technique in- 
volved savings in welding time and in rod and gas 
consumption. 

It was necessary to group certain lines in somewhat 
limited space, thus preventing complete welding of the 
pipe in position. In such instances pipe assemblies 
were prefabricated before being placed in final lo- 
cation. 

















Fig. 1—Above, low-pressure steam piping tailored to fit 


in a centrally located point of the job. Operator is wel 
up an assembly. 2—Closeup of operator mal 

weld on 24-inch water supply | 
ing water, steam, air and oil lin 
Closeup of L, part of the 24-inch manifold as 
tailoring low-pressure steam piping, it is 
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Casting. Cutting Off and Heating Billets for Forging 


Stigh- Explosive 


@ Jn Section I of this series, STEEL, Jan. 27, 1941, p. 44, 
Professor Macconochie presented some background in 
formation on development of various tupes of shell. 
Second section, STEEL, Feb. 3, 1941, p. 54, discussed types 
of modern shell, their composition and metallurgy. J 
this third article, casting or rolling the bar, cutting to 
length and heating up for forging are covered. 

Next week, various forging methods will be presented 
and the basic procedures employed in shaping shell 
will be detailed, such as pressing versus hammering; 
possibility of rolling the shell carcass; piercing the 
blank; piercing in the inverted position with the hy- 
draulic press; drawing out the body on a roller-typ. 
draw bench; investment in piercing and drawing equip- 
ment; possibilities of higher operating speeds; early 
attempts to make seamless tubes; the Mannesmann 
method; the Assel seamless tube mill and its advan- 
tages; the Witter shell forging process; initial invest- 
ment and operating costs. 


@ THE INFLUENCE of metallurgical control on the 
manufacture of high-explosive shell was pointed out 
in the preceding article in this series, STEEL, Feb. 3, 
1941, p. 54, with special reference made to increase 
in ease of machining and elimination of heat treat- 
ment. In 1914-18, most shell steel was of low phos- 
phorus content, from a mere trace up to 0.10 per cent, 
preferably about 0.02 to 0.03 per cent. The same held 
for sulphur, about 0.02 to 0.03 per cent being used. 
Carbon ran from 0.35 to 0.50 per cent. Manganese 
was much lower than the up-to-1.2-per-cent now used, 
being well below 1 per cent then. As a result, ma- 


chine cuttings came off in long curly shavings, not 
at all like the high-sulphur-manganese steels used 
today which machine with small chips, almost like 
cast iron. 

During this previous period, shellmaking from rolled 
bars had already been developed, although many billets 
were cast. For example, one Canadian manufacturer 
followed Royal ordnance factory casting practice 
which involved nothing unusual. The ladle from the 
converter poured the steel into cast-iron ingot molds 
which had a slightly tapered body and conical riser. 
The inside of the molds may have been washed with 
lamp black to help prevent sticking. After casting, 
billets were placed in sand beds and allowed to cool. 
Then they were stripped by hand by dumping out the 
billet which was about 33 inches long and 4; inches 
in diameter for 4.5-inch high-explosive shell. 

Furnace equipment 25 years ago was rather simple, 
merely a brick outer shell lined with firebrick except 


Fig. 1—Oxyacetylene billet-cutting equipment in shell pro- 
duction at National Steel Car Corp. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., has 
proved economical and satisfactory in over five years of 
use. Previously it was impossible to obtain the uniform 
square cuts required to assure perfectly concentric pierc- 
ing. Note bars are pushed against stops on roller con- 
veyors feeding each of the three cutting machines. Multiple 
cuts are made. Note small tables receiving cut billets have 
roller-conveyor tops, travel crosswise on rails in the floor 
to permit feeding cut billets io either of two roller conveyor 
lines going to heating furnaces 
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the arch roof which was entirely of firebrick. Roof 


thickness had to be kept down as radiation was de- 
pended upon to keep the roof cool enough to prevent 
“dripping”. Gas and air entered two separate ports 
at one end, united and burned over the hearth on which 
the billets were laid. Producer gas, made from “slack”’ 
coal very cheaply, often was used and conducted under 
the floor of the forge to the furnace by suction of che 
stack. 

Parting off was done at this Canadian plant in a 
lathe by cutting the billet down to a point where it 
could be broken conveniently, three 9'2-inch sections 
being obtained from the 33-inch billet. Subsequently 
the small teats were machined off in a planer and 
after inspection the blanks were ready for heating 
and forging. In making United States 75-millimeter 
shell, one American plant used rolled bars about 3% 
inches in diameter (82 millimeters) and 10 feet long. 
This was open-hearth steel of low phosphorus and 
sulphur content, as mentioned above. The Royal ord- 


Fig. 2—Batch type furnaces made by Salem Engineering 
Co., Salem, O., for heating billets prior to forging at Na- 
tional Steel Car Corp. Note forging press, extreme right, 
and complete monorail handling facilities for charging and 
removing billets from the furnaces. Production here is 6 
tons per hour per furnace. Roller conveyor bringing cold 
billets from cutoff line is shown extending along front of 
furnaces. Hot billets are handled to the forging press on 
the overhead monorail equipment using tongs 


After the bar or long bil- 
let is produced, it must be 
cut into lengths and heat- 


ed for forging. Here Pro 


fessor Macconochie details the factors involved in these two 
operations and describes the practice employed by a highly 
successful Canadian shell manufacturer in full swing on shell 
production for a number of years, the National Steel Car 


Corp. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


nance factories at Woolrich arsenal, England, followed 
a Similar procedure, purchasing rather expensive Swed- 
ish pig iron for conversion in Tropenas converters. 
After a complete heat of bars had been assembled 
in the stock yard, they were marked with a heat num- 
ber for identification and started to the forge shop. 
First step was to “nick and break.’’ Bars were 
nicked by the oxyacetylene torch to a depth of about 
% to %-inch on one side only. Torch operator at 
the Canadian plant mentioned was guided by a gage 
frame with cross bars 9 inches apart beneath which 
the bar would pass, greatly facilitating this work. 
Subsequently, bars were broken under an alligator 
shear and the billets inspected for defects by rolling 
them down a slight incline, the inspector observing 
the cylindrical surface as well as the broken ends. 
Surface defects are sometimes caused by blowholes 
breaking through. If not chipped out clean or ground 
out, the defects may persist through all subsequent 
operations. The inspector’s judgment is relied upon 
as to whether the bar will be thrown out or treated. 
Billets can be broken in a shear, hammer or a press. 
However, to facilitate centering of the punch ina 
subsequent piercing operation, a square end is greatly 
to be desired. Sawing is regarded as too slow. Break- 
ing, while it shows the structure of the bar at the 
broken end, thus revealing any defects, cannot be 
relied upon to produce a square end. As far as in- 
ternal defects go, the mill can break the bar near the 








end and in the middle to settle 
that matter. One of the reasons 
why use of the oxyacetylene cut- 
off torch is favored these days is 
that the high-manganese steels now 
used are rather hard to break. 

Modern practice at a well-known 
Canadian shell manufacturing plant, 
the National Steel Car Corp. Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., relies upon the mill 
for control of the shell stock by 
means Of usual chemical analyses, 
physical tests, visual inspection and 
etching of specimens from the ingot, 
bloom and bar. The ingots are cast 
with a hot top in big-end-up molds. 
Specifications designate cropping at 
least 25 per cent from the top and 
5 per cent from the bottom of each 
ingot. Big-end-up casting is sup- 
posed to give a more effective guar- 
antee against secondary piping. As 
is well known, piping results from 
sinking of the metal in the ingot 
mold. Since the inside of the pipe 
is apt to be oxidized, it never welds 
shut, no matter how much the metal 
is rolled and worked. Ingots poured 
big-end-down sometimes develop a 
secondary pipe lower down in the 
ingot. 

These ingots are rolled into bars 
with a square section and beveled 
edges, and with dimensions across 
diagonals to correspond to the di- 
ameter of the die pot to be used in 
forging. The purchase order to 
the mill specified the length of the 
bars, this being a multiple of the 
billet length plus cutting-off loss. 
Heat and ingot number are stamped 
on each bar and carried through all 
operations to the finished shell for 
identification. 

This plant employs oxyacetylene 
cutting machine, Fig. 1, to cut the 


75, 90, 105 and 155-millimeter shells 
designs have production 


Fahr Similar 
hour can be oil or gas fired 


billets. The bar is preheated where 
adjacent edges touch each other. Ap- 
proximately 10 bars are rolled from 
a5 or 6-ton ingot with about 10 in- 
gots being poured from a heat which 
usually runs about 50 tons. 

Five to ten bars are placed on 
a roller cutting table so the torch 
can cut billets from each bar in 
rapid succession. This high produc- 
tion setup is shown in Fig. 1. 

Airco No. 4 Radiographs are used 
with tachometer, acetylene regu- 
lator, heavy-duty oxygen regulator 
and torch adjusting arm. The ma- 
chine runs at right angles in par- 
allel tracks made from _ structural 
channel mounted on the cutting 
table directly above the bars. It 
is driven by a small electric motor. 

To convey some idea of production 
rates and costs on this type of 
work, a cutting speed of 7 inches 
per minute is maintained on 3%- 
inch square section bars for 3.45- 
inch shell. Billets cut in 8 hours 
average 432, employing one oper- 
ator and a helper. Per 8-hour shift, 
880 cubic feet of oxygen and 19.7 
cubic feet of propane are _ used. 
Per 100 billets, cost for 204 cubic 
feet of oxygen at 85 cents per 100 
is $1.73; 4.55 cubic feet of propane 
at 12% cents per 100 is $0.0965. 
Labor costs $2.60 per 100 billets. 
Cost of 25.5 cubic feet of oxygen 
for preheating at 85 cents is $0.217; 
of acetylene for preheating, 11.5 
cubic feet at $2.25 per 100 is $0.258. 
Total cost for cutting 100 billets 
is $4.901. 

The important advantage of oxy- 
acetylene cutting is that good 
square ends are secured, a necessity 
for central piercing. Its disadvan- 
tage is that the ends of the burnt 


Gas fired rotary-hearth furnace at National Steel Car Corp. heats billets 
Maximum temperature is 2190 degrees 
rates from 3600 to 12,000 pounds per 
Loading and unloading doors, front center, 


1re air operated by two air hoists with foot control valves at floor line 
















































off billets do not reveal flaws as 
breaking the billet will do. Of 
course the bar could be sawed 
either hot or cold. Shearing cer- 
tain sizes also is possible. Abrasive 
cutoff disks may be used. How- 
ever, for a fast, cheap method of 
obtaining square ends, a torch cut- 
ting machine appears excellent. 

Heating the Billets: The impor- 
tance of this phase of shell making 
can hardly be overestimated, since 
the efficiency of the forging oper- 
ation is closely related to how the 
billet is heated. The primary object 
is to raise the temperature of the 
billet throughout its entire section 
to around 2200 degrees Fahr. This 
temperature is about as high as the 
steel can be heated safely. Above 
it, oxidation will break up the 
structure of the steel which then 
becomes red-short and useless. Na- 
tional Steel] Car Corp. Ltd. allows 
only 32 degrees Fahr. above the 
desired point of 2150 degrees Fahr. 
In addition to being uniformly 
heated, the billet must have a scale 
that can be removed easily and 
decarburization must be avoided 
all at a reasonable cost. 


While forging can be done at 
temperatures down to 1800 degrees, 
these low temperatures cause exces- 
sive wear on the forging tools. The 
2200-degree value is about as high as 
it is safe to heat the steel so this 
point is selected for maximum ease 
in piercing and drawing during 
forging. 

Uniform temperature throughout 
the billet is of utmost importance. 
A difference as small as 20 degrees 
has been said to cause deflection of 
the piercing punch, giving eccentric 
forgings. It is quite possible that 
temperature differences as small as 
this do produce some effect. Uni- 
form heating is exceedingly impor- 
tant and equally hard to obtain, 
since heat must be conducted from 
the exposed billet surfaces to the 
interior and since it is almost im- 
possible to expose all surfaces 
equally to the heating medium. 
Heating to this high temperature, 
of course, entirely obliterates the 
original grain structure of the steel. 
However, if forging is continued 
down as near to the upper limit 
of the critical forging range as 
possible, the ill effects of heating 
are almost entirely avoided. 

At forging heat, the metal sur- 
face oxidizes rapidly. The result- 
ing coat of scale retards heating 
and may cause trouble by becoming 
pasty or fluid, in which condition it 
cements the billets together and 
may pick up pieces of brick, sand 
and the like which subsequently 
become rolled or forged into the 
metal to produce serious surface 
defects. 

Since scaling cannot be avoided 
at these temperatures, even by use 
of inert atmospheres, and since a 
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A PROGRAM—To Help You Get More 
Output from Machines and Presses 


That’s today’s problem—to do more with the equipment you 
already have. 


And it can be done. Right now machines and presses in most 






























plants are shut down a far higher percentage of time than need be. 
The cause is tools—tools that were efficient by earlier standards, 
but fall behind modern demands for performance. Each time 
such a tool wears out, chips, goes out of tolerance, breaks, or 
fails—a machine or press in your plant is stopped—for 10 
minutes, an hour, a morning or several days. 

That’s a solid chunk of extra plant capacity well worth going 
after. And here is a way to do it that is proven by application 


in more than a thousand plants. 





It is simply the use of Carpenter Matched Tool Steels selected and 
heat treated by Carpenter’ s Matched Set Method. Here isa system 
born in the tool room—that you can put to work im 
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cords of 


mediately to give your plant more capacity—no waiting for 
additions to plant, new equipment, or additional trained 
men. You can start where you are to make a general 
improvement in the performance of your tools, and gain 
extra output and lower unit costs. 


In this new Carpenter booklet on Spotlighting 
Hidden Plant Capacity, you will find a ready 
to-use program for accomplishing this 
outline. Get your free copy today. 


Just mail this coupon. 


i) THE CARPENTER 
A STEEL COMPANY 
Reading, Pa. 
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reducing atmosphere cannot be used 
because decarburization must be 
guarded against, furnace operation 
is aimed at producing a dry hard 
scale which can easily be knocked 
off. Complete scale removal js 
important because scale cannot be 
allowed to accumulate in the cavity 
of the forging dies. 

The ideal way to heat a billet 
is to surround it with an atmos- 
phere near the temperature desired 
and avoid completely any “blow- 
pipe” action of the flame on the 
billet since such an action causes 
the scale to slag and also melts 
the corners of the billet. If the 
heating be gradual, the scale formed 
will not fuse, provided the fuel is 
gas or tar. However, if powdered 
coal be employed, the siliceous ash 
may unite with the scale to form 
an easily fusible slag. The answer 
is to use a material such as mag- 
nesite on the hearth bottom, a 
material that will not unite with 
the scale. 

Mention was made of necessity 
of avoiding pickup of particles 
from the furnace hearth by slag 
or sticky scale on the billet. Proper 
firing will do much to avoid this 
type of scale formation and to elimi- 


nate pickup. Originally, bottoms 
of reheating furnaces were lined 


with refractory siliceous sand. Now 
some material such as chromite or 
magnesite is employed as this does 
not combine with the iron oxide 
of the scale and so is not picked 
up easily. Then if flame impinge- 
ment on billets is avoided, only a 
dry scale will be left on the hearth 
which can be removed easily by 
raking or hoeing through the exit 
door. This may be extremely im- 
portant as a sticky slag allowed to 
collect on the furnace hearth can 
cause much trouble. 

From considerations outlined, 
certain desirable characteristics of 


Fig. 4—This is 





Other Articles on Production 
Of Ordnance 


This is another of STEEL'S series of 
articles on ordnance manufacture. For 
others already published, see issue of 
Feb. 3, 1941, p. 54, for Composition and 
Metallurgy of High-Explosive Shell; Jan. 
27, 1941, p. 44, for Background Informa- 
tion on Shell Making and p. 42 of same 
issue for Tooling for Machining Torpedo 
Parts; March 11, 1940, p. 38, for Design 
and Modern Methods of Making Shrap- 
nel Shell; Dec. 2, 1940, p. 50, for Op- 
eration and Construction of Bofors Anti- 
aircraft Guns; Oct. 14, 1940, p. 160 and 
Jan. 6, 1941, p. 219, for How Technical 
Progress Aids Defense; Jan. 13, 1941, p. 
48, for Some Typical Shell Forging Meth- 
ods; Jan. 20, 1941, p. 54, for Recom- 
mendations on Heating Billets for Shell 
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Torpedoes; Nov. 11, 1940, p. 46, for De- 
sign and Construction of Mobile Re- 
pair Shops for the Army; Jan. 20, 1941, 
p. 74, for Making Cylinders for Packard 
V-12 Torpedo-Boat Engines 





design and_ operation 
First, as large a portion 
as possible of the total surface 
of the billet must be exposed to 
the heat. Next, the billets should 
not be in contact if sticking is to be 
avoided. For maximum economy 
of time and fuel, the furnace should 
be capable of supplying heat to the 
cold billet just as fast as the billet 
can absorb it without cracking or 
overheating of edges. The desirable 
rate of heating sometimes given 
is 40 minutes per inch penetration 
with a furnace temperature of 1900 
degrees Fahr. in the heating-up 
zone. This has been found by ex- 
perience to give the maximum rate 


furnace 
emerge. 


a rotary-hearth heating furnace of slightly different design but 


made for shell forging work by George J. Hagan Co., Pittsburgh 












































of heat absorption practical without 
cracking. 
Steel while cool, will absorb heat 


quite fast without injury. It is 
when approaching maximum tem- 
perature that overheating must be 
watched. This is the time when 
the rate of heat supply should 
be controlled to provide a soaking 
zone to secure proper temperature 
equalization throughout the billet. 
Temperature in modern practice 
is controlled by pyrometers and 
governed by fuel adjustments. Fur- 
nace atmosphere depends upon fuel- 
air ratio—the correct mixture being 
determined by an Orsat analyzer 
or similar instruments for carbon 
dioxide determination in the waste 
gases. 

To expose the largest possible 
portion of the total surface of the 
billet to heat, the billet should be 
placed on end. It is not practicable 
to use any type of fixtures in the 
furnace to support the billet in a 
horizontal position at these temper- 
atures. Neither is it practicable 
to use any type of continuous mov- 
ing hearth except the rotary fur- 
nace which will be described, say 
some furnace authorities. The 
reason is that any metal in the 
furnace at these temperatures 
would have to be_ water-cooled, 
which would produce cold spots on 
the billets—an extremely objection- 
able feature. It is much preferable 
to set the billets on the glowing 
hearth of the furnace. 


Round Billets Climb 


For these same reasons, use of 
pushers to move the billets through 
the furnace often leads to consider- 
able difficulty, for round billets 
will climb on top of each other 
when they encounter the slightest 
irregularity in the furnace hearth. 
This makes it necessary to employ 
hand labor to move the billets 
forward if a recuperative or a con- 
tinuous furnace is employed. Such 
a furnace working on the principle 
of counterflow of hot gases result- 
ing from combustion on one end 
with the steel and air for combus- 
tion entering at the other involves 
moving the billets from the coolest 
to the hottest part of the furnace 
to afford gradual heating. While 
round billets could be laid end to 
end and pushed through the fur- 
nace in this position, it would be 
necessary to have some ways or 


guides on the furnace hearth to 
keep them in line, which is not 
practicable. 


The batch type furnace is com- 
monly of rectangular cross section 
with burners at one or both ends. 
These furnaces must be operated 
in groups—some typical types and 
various operating considerations 
being described in the article: 
“Recommendations for Heating 
Billets for Shell Forging,” STEEL, 
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When production departments flounder in the 
sea of delay and mounting overhead due to 
gadget problems, ‘“‘Gad”’ and “‘Jet’’, the Townsend 
twins, are always quick to the rescue. 





If small intricate parts are holding you up or 
are costing too much, investigate TOWNSEND 
GADGETS. The Townsend Co. operates the 
largest, most efficient department in the world 
devoted exclusively to the design and manufacture 
of this type of product and can usually meet your 
needs and at a surprisingly low cost to you. 


Write for our catalog. It pictures hundreds of 
types of gadgets and gives some idea of our range 
of production possibilities. 
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Jan. 20, 1941, p. 54. As was pointed 
out there, a number of furnaces 
must be operated to maintain an 
even flow of metal to the forge. 
While one is being charged, another 
is heating up; still another is under 
soaking heat and a fourth is being 
“worked out.” 

Handling costs are apt to be ex- 
cessive with this type of operation 
since the billets, instead of passing 
through the furnace in a continuous 
stream, must be laid down and 
picked up from all over the hearth. 
An advantage of the batch-type fur- 
nace is that it can be arranged for 
regenerative operation while heat 
salvage by this means is impractica- 
ble on rotary-hearth furnaces. Gas 
and air ports at each end of the 
batch furnace can be connected to 
refractory brick checker chambers 
and reversed periodically to utilize 
a large amount of the heat in the 
exhaust gases. 


Simplifies Many Operations 


The rotary-hearth furnace’ ap- 
pears to be one of the most satis- 
factory for shell-forging work. It 
offers the “advantage of continuous 
loading and unloading, has fairly 
high efficiency, involves a minimum 
amount of handling work and can 
be arranged to possess the required 
furnace heating characteristics. It 
does not need complicated charg- 
ing and drawing machines, and the 
heat input can be confined largely 
to one end or zone of the furnace 
to make temperature regulation rel- 
atively easy and to make high heat 
input rates practicable. Where bil- 
lets are of a constant length, as in 
the case of one particular size shell, 
the furnace can be so proportioned 
that the entire hearth is covered 
with the billets on end. 

These are some of the reasons 
for the trend toward use of rotating 
hearth furnaces for shell forging. 
The practice of National Steel Car 
Corp. Ltd. will be cited to show 
typical operation. Here a rotary- 
hearth unit, Fig. 3, is fired with pro- 
ducer gas of 500 B. t. u. per cubic 
foot. This furnace has three heat- 
ing zones, the first being set at 1900 
degrees Fahr., the second at 2000 
degrees and the third at 2150, motor- 
ized proportioning valves controlling 
the mixture of gas and air in all 
three zones by means of indicating 
and controlling potentiometers. The 
third zone is further provided with 
temperature recording arrange- 
ments. 

The rotary-hearth furnace con- 
sists of a rotating ring, supported 
on double trunnions with friction 
drive revolving the hearth by means 
of a roller drive chain speed reducer 
and electric motor. Furnace casing 
is of heavy welded steel plate rein- 
forced with structural steel mem- 
bers. Heating chamber is lined with 
9-inch first-quality firebrick backed 
with 4%2-inch insulating brick. Full 
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arch construction is employed with 


gas burners firing from both sidesf 


Venting of,.avaste products takes 
place at hearth 'level, the vents 


being carried up along both inner 
and outer walls. 

Between the loading and unload- 
ing doors there is a dividing arch 
which is sufficiently high to permit 
billets standing on end to pass be- 
low without being displaced. To the 
left of the unloading door there 
is a burner whose hot gases are 
diverted across the opening below 
the arch to prevent heat absorption 
by fresh billet charges from affect- 
ing the’ hot billets in the soaking 
zone nearby. Loading .dnd unload- 
ing doors are operated by com- 
pressed air under foot valve control, 
billets being charged and unloaded 
by means of tongs suspended on 
overhead trolleys. Three operators 
are employed—one loads the fur- 
nace from the billet skids, another 
unloads from furnace to floor, the 
third descales the billets. 

With this type of furnace, cold 
billets are inserted through the 
charging door, placed on end on the 
revolving hearth which can either 
be stopped while an entire row of 
billets is charged or which can be 
kept in motion while a single billet 
is charged. It provides for continu- 
ous loading and unloading opera- 
tions in either case since fully 
heated billets are being removed 
from the unloading door while cold 
billets are being loaded at the same 





One Part—Four Metals 





@ Assembled entirely by brazing, this 
heater valve body consists of two 
pieces of copper tubing. a brass brac- 
ing piece between the curved and 
straight tubes, a stamping of steel at 
the base and a valve seat of stainless 
steel inserted inside the large diameter 
of the straight tube. The entire part 
was set up, fluxed, the brazing alloy 
preplaced and then the assembly was 
put in a furnace and brazed in one op- 
eration. Photo courtesy Handy & Har- 
man, 82 Fulton street, New York 





This continuous operation of 
course can be adjusted exactly to 


rate. 


Billets are loaded in and re- 
meet forging requirements. 
moved from the furnace by means 
of tongs swung on a monorail. Since 
the motion of the hearth may either 
be continuous or intermittent, bil- 
lets can be fed and removed steadily 
or the furnace‘can be stopped while 
one row is pulJéd out and another is 
charged, advanced to the next row, 
etc. However, the best practice con- 
sists of taking out a billet and put- 
ting one in steadily at the rate re- 
quired by the forging presses. 

The furnace. being., fired ~continu- 
ously, the hearth is at’full tempera-' 
ture and so feeds heat to the base 
of the billets placed on:it, avoiding 
cold spots and contributing to uni- 
form heating. While the three zones 
of a rotary furnace usually are not 
separated in any way, it would be 
quite possible to bring a partition 
wall down to a point just high 
enough to let the billets pass under- 
neath. 


Flame Directed Over Billets 


Since flame impingement on the 
billets would cause slagging and 
burning of the edges, the flame is 
directed over the billet tops toward 
the inside wall and vice versa. Waste 
gases are vented at hearth level, 
thus tending to surround the billets 
with an atmosphere of hot gas. 
What portion of the heat received 
by the billet is radiated from the 
furnace walls and what is obtained 
from direct contact with the hot 
gases is difficult to say, but the 
rotary-hearth furnace closely ap- 
proaches the ideal because there 
are no mechanical parts whatsoever 
inside the furnace, nothing but the 
best refractory and a glowing mel- 
low heat. 

In normal operation of the Cana- 
dian installation described, heating 
100 pounds of steel requires 330 
cubic feet of gas per hour. An over- 
all efficiency of about 14 per cent 
is obtained, figured on the basis of 
heat out in the steel divided by heat 
in from combustion of the gas, as- 
suming complete combustion. While 
regarded by many as not practical 
for heating billets for shell-forging 
work, large continuous pusher-type 
furnaces with the flow of gases op- 
posite to that of the steel are oper- 
ated at the rate of 60 pounds of steel 
heated to 2300 degrees Fahr. per 
square foot of hearth per hour. Effi- 
ciencies of over 40 per cent have 
been reported. 

In any furnace, an important fac- 
tor contributing to high operating 
efficiency is careful control of the 
air-fuel ratio. While automatic 
equipment for flue gas analysis may 
be preferable to the hand operated 
analyzer, its proper performance de- 
pends entirely on the instrument 
maintenance crew, which again 
brings in the human element. 
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Cold drawing, as shown above 
and in diagramatic view, gives 
control of size and surface 
both inside and outside. 


It takes good tubing, plus care- 
ful craftsmanship, to make a 
good heat exchanger. Either 
would be wasted without the 
other. For units that must 
stand up in service, OHIO 
Quality will match the most 
skillful fabrication. Uniform 
working qualities of this tub- 
ing help speed fabrication, too 
- smart economy all around. 
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NO COMPROMISE 


Fifty years have elapsed since the first seamless 
cold drawn tubing manufactured in this country was produced 


at SHELBY, OHIO. 


Since that time, the art of cold drawing seamless 
steel tubing at the same site in SHELBY, OHIO has been pass- 
ed on from generation to generation with constant improve- 
ment in practice. And with it, continuous years of association 
with those manufacturers who are primarily concerned with 
a uniformly good product. 


This present generation of OHIO craftsmen who 
carefully watch the drawing of each tube know that OHIO’S 
standard of quality demands the best in surface finish and ex- 
acting tolerances. They are quick to detect and correct any 
imperfections in the drawing process, which has always been 
considered one of the important steps in seamless tubing 
manufacture at SHELBY, OHIO. 


Clean Non-oxidized finish - accuracy of size - uni- 
formity of anneal, for good machinability and ductility - 
certified steels and physical properties are yours when you 
specify OHIO Quality Tubing. 


“OHIO” QUALITY 


32 Years Continuous Production 
Under this Trade Name 
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5) Separate Conveyor Systems 


@ TYPICAL of the 


To produce the vast quantilies of front suspension 
systems and rear axle assemblies needed for 1941 


Buicks, a new plant employs an amazing array of 


picture of the setup at 
this new plant, it may 


highly mechanized . : *. 3 . 
conveying equipment. Much of it is of special de- . 
handling incorporated ee ae h of it is P first be well to outline 
in automotive plants sign to handle a particular job in the most efficient the size and location 
ire the handling fa- : “ae of the building proper. 

manner. This plant shows the automobile industry The ew ‘sthacture. 


cilities at one of 
Buick’s plants. If the 
extent to which man 
ual handling is elim- 
inated is taken as the 





regards proper handling facilities as a No. 1 pro- 


duction tool 


known as_ building 
No. 66 A, is 950 feet 
long and 138 feet wide 
with 120,000 square 
feet of floor space. It 








measure of a handling 
system’s efficiency, as 
has been suggested, 
then the system here is certainly 
outstanding for its close approach 
to elimination of manual handling, 
for movement of parts and subas- 
semblies in process of manufactur- 
ing front suspension systems and 
rear axle units is brought to an ex- 


ceptionally high degree of refine- 


ment in the new axle plant erected 
for 1941 production by the Buick 
Motor division at Flint, Mich. 
Thirty-five separate and distinct 
conveyor systems are synchronized 
and co-ordinated to handle this flow 
ef material, in addition to a main 
delivery conveyor which transfers 
front suspension systems and rear 


axle assemblies from the axle plant 
to shipping and storage, this con- 
veyor being well over a mile in 
length—6634 feet to be exact. Re- 
fer to the conveyor tabulation, Table 
I, for name and use of each of these 
conveyors, Length, speed, hook spac- 
ing and pieces per hook also are 
given. 


Building Arrangement: To get a 


butts squarely up 

against the south end 
of an L-shaped building known as 
No. 66, once used to manufacture 
semiautomatic transmissions and 
now housing equipment for fabrica- 
tion of all types of tubing required 
in Buick cars, as well as for turn- 
ing, grinding, heat treating, assem- 
bling and testing of rear axle gear- 
ing. Building No.66 likewise is 138 
feet wide and each side of the L is 


This general view shows about as much of the new production facilities in 66 A 


as can be incorporated in one illustration 


Note the fluorescent lamp fixtures with 


plug-in cords to nearby bus duct system. Lamps being suspended on a rod, they 
can be moved about and plugged in to produce the light distribution needed for 


any arrangement of production equipment. 


Practically all of the conveyors are 


hid by machines in this view 








Hook 
, Length Spacing 
No. Feet Inches 
athe t ee 880 16 
BS eos GR 384 16 
oe ae 360 24 
- Sige eee 350 24 
- oN a ee 360 16 
Re Usa : 480 16 
7 416 16 
ae kia ence. ee 16 
9 ‘ 300 24 
10 ete 600 32 
ae ee 260 24 
12 ; 296 16 
13 : 590 24 
14. = 624 24 
es. ; 260 24 
16 ae 130 32 
17 350 32 
18 268 24 
19 78 24 
SD See: Beading 252 24 
21 270 24 
22 716 24 
ris QO itex bss 280 24 
Ea Pes 145 24 
Bee enc oie Speen 544 24 
ee atte tt, 152 24 
ee 138 24 
Me cee ees 304 32 
Se ORG ae 500 16 
ee ate sarees 108 8 
Saree 154 24 
eee Se acdonis > aa 144 16 
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TABLE I—Tabulation of Conveyors 


6-Drive pinions 
35-Side zears 


10 


8 


i-Ring gear 
and case 
1-Pinion 
1-Ring gear 
and case 
1-Drive pinion 


6-Knuckles 
12-Arms 
1-Complete 
subassembly 
6 


Speed 
Pieces Feet per 
Per Hook Minute 
6 5-15 
6 5-15 
36 5-15 
36 5-15 
6 9-15 
6 5-15 
6 5-15 
6 5-15 
6-Rings 3- 


5-15 


5-15 


6- 


6-18 


6-18 


4-12 


6-18 


4-12 





: Name and Use of Conveyor 

Ring gear—Carries ring gears from turning and drilling to 
tooth cutters. 

Drive pinion—Carries drive pinions from turning and boring to 
tooth roughers. 

Side gear—Carries bevel side gears from chucking operations 
to tooth cutters. 

Finish side gear and pinion—Carries bevel side gears and side 
pinions from cutters through washer to burring and in- 
spection. 

Drive pinion semi-finish—Carries drive pinions from. tooth 
roughers through tooth finish generators 

Drive pinion finish—Carries drive pinion from tooth generatoi 
through washer to burnishing and inspection operations 

Finish cut ring gear—Carries ring gears from finish tooth cu 
ters through washer to inspection benches 

Heat treat and storage—Carries finish-cut ring gears and drive 
pinions from burnishing and inspection to heat treat 

Heat treat—Carries all hardened gears from oil quenching opel! 
ations to cleaning operations. Gears then are moved by 
special rack trucks to grinding department (This conveyol 
operates in heat treat department only.) 


t 


Differential case—Carries cases from inspection benches to ring 
gear and case assembly presses Also used as a moving 
storage bank. 

Finish-ground ring gear—Carries ring gears from grinding 


department to ring gear and case assembly presses 


Ring gear and case assembly—Carries these assemblies through 


ring gear and drive pinion set lapping 


Ring gear drive pinion set—Carries these items plus side geal 
and side pinion from above lappers (side gears and pinion 
from grinders) through a washer and into final gear set 
matching and sound testing room; then outside to com 
plete assembly of differential gear case (side gear, side 
pinions, axle pins, bushings, ete.); from here onto truck 
racks in sets of 50 and trucked in trains to third member 
subassembly line. 

A-frame parts stock—Carries knuckles, steering arms and A 
frame subassemblies from machining floor to subassembIls 
area, then through washer to front shock absorber sub 
assembly. 

Front wheel hubs—Carries front hubs from machining area 
through washer, then to front hub and brake drum sub 
assembly. 

Front drums—Carries front wheel drums from above hub and 
drum assembly presses through finish turning and balanc 
ing operations. (Turn on stub lathes, balance on dynamic 
balancing machines.) 

Front hub and drum subassembly to front suspension assembly 
line from above balancing machines. 

fear axle shaft and drive assemblies from subassembls 
through finish turning stud lathes 

fear axle shafts and drum from above turning lathes to 
balancing machine. 

Brake drums—Front and rear brake drums from machining 
area to front hub and drum and rear axle shaft and rear 
drum subassemblies. 

Axle shafts—Carries finished machined axle shafts through 
washer and inspection to rear axle shaft and drum sub- 
assembly area. 

Rear axle assembly feeder—Carries rear axle and drum sub 
assemblies from balancing machines to rear axle final as- 
sembly line. 

Axle shafts from straightening machines through lathes, spline 
hobbers and grinders. 

Axle shaft straightening tear axle shafts from tumbling 
mills (after annealing in heat treat) through straightening 
machines. 

Propeller shaft assembly feeder—Carries propeller shafts from 
the proper stub and coupling assembly welder to the drive 
pinion subassembly. 

Torque tubes from flange and tube assembly welding to radius 
rod clip welders 

Torque tubes from above welders to primary drilling machines 


Differential carriers from end of machining line through washer 
to torque tube and carrier subassembly. 

Differential carrier and torque tubes from above subassembly 
to third member subassembly—Above tube and carrie! 
Subassembly is transferred from conveyor No. 29 to a 
carousel type conveyor and the propeller shaft and drive 
pinion subassembly is assembled, also differential gear case 
subassembly. This constitutes a complete third member 
unit which then is sound tested and finally goes to rear 
axle assembly line for assembly into axle housing 


Carries propeller shaft and drive pinion subassemblies through 


the straightening presses and dynamic balancing machines 


Third member assembly feeder—Carries above propeller shaft 


drive pinion subassemblies to the above third member as- 
sembly carousel conveyor. 


Third member assembly from carousel conveyor through sound 


test room. 
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neral view of heat-treating deportment 
well as various types 


A close examination will show jib 
of belt and overhead 


thain conveying equipment 


600 feet in length—-124,000 square 
feet of floor space in all. A dock 
extends along the inside of the east- 
and-west wing, while the heat-treat- 
ing department adjoins the inside of 
the north-and-south wing. A dock 
also extends along the east side of 
the new building, known as No. 66A, 
with railroad sidings of course lo- 
cated to feed these docks. Truck 
shipments are received at a truck 
well adjoining the dock at the south 
end of the new plant. 

Flow of Parts: In general, the 
flow of parts in process is as fol- 
lows: At the north end of the 1550- 
foot building (950 feet new and 600 
feet old) ring gears, pinions, side 
pinions and side gears, all elements 
of the differential unit, start through 
machining operations. This work 
includes going through batteries of 
machine tools for turning, cutting 
and grinding, interrupted only for 
a carburizing heat treatment before 
grinding, After careful grinding 
all gears pass through a sound test- 
ing room on conveyors and then are 
racked in sets for trucking to the 
south end of the plant and subse- 
quent assembly into rear axle hous- 
ings. At the point where the new 
and old buildings join is located a 
machine repair and building main- 
tenance department. 

Going now into the new building, 
assemblies flow crosswise from east 
to west to assembly lines along the 
west side of the building, These 
lines converge at the center of the 
building, the south line bringing 
rear axle assemblies and the north 
line front suspension systems. At 
the center they are removed from 
the assembly conveyors and placed 
on the delivery conveyor, mentioned 
previously, which carried them up- 
ward and out of the building, then 
on a long-overhead path to shipping 
or storage in a plant some distance 
away, known as No. 31. 

Special mention should be made 
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of some of the constructional fea- 
tures of the new building. Lighting 
is all of the fluorescent tube type, 
fixtures being hung on a rod paral- 
leling a bus duct distribution. This 
permits movement of the fixtures to 
any point between roof trusses by 
means of the trolley arrangement 
on the fixture wire. These lights 
are at a height of about 12 feet 
and are spaced closely enough to 
give ample glareless illumination at 
the working level. See accompany- 
ing illustrations. 


Give Workers “Elbow” Room 


Practically the entire west side 
of the building is glass, not the 
usual transparent window glass but 
a translucent type which admits 
light but keeps out direct sunlight. 

Lunchrooms, washrooms, lockers 
and toilets are located on a balcony 
above the working floor and a large 
amount of space is provided to avoid 
crowding of workmen at mealtimes 
or when shifts are changing. 

But it is from the conveyor stand- 
point that the new plant is most in- 
teresting. Standing at one side of 
the building and glancing across the 
working floor, the eyes meet a 
veritable maze of overhead conveyor 
systems, all in motion, and all serv- 
ing to relieve workmen from diffi- 
cult manual labor of transferring 
parts from one operation to the 
next. At various points along the 
floor are carousel-type conveyor Ssys- 
tems for subassemblies. The differ- 
ent overhead systems carry differ- 
ent types of hooks, some accom- 
modating only one part, others hold- 
ing up to six large pieces. 

The accompanying _ tabulation, 
Table I, shows 32 of the subassem- 
bly conveyor systems, identifying 
their function and starting length 
of the chain, hook spacing and num- 
ber of parts carried, as well as the 
speed range. In addition to these, 
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the following conveyor systems have 
been installed: 

1—A carousel-type conveyor as- 
sembly of third members (the term 
“third member” connotes assembly 
of torque tube, flanges, propeller 
shaft, bearings, etc.). Capacity of 
this conveyor is 45 to 135 jobs per 
hour. It is 136 feet long and has 39 
saddles or fixtures spaced at 4-foot 
intervals, each carrying one piece. 
Operators work both inside and out- 
side the loop as it makes a circuit, 
speed being variable from 3 to 9 
feet per minute. 

2—The front wheel suspension as- 
sembly line, a power-driven con- 
veyor with fixtures on each side. 
Working length is 120 feet, requir- 
ing a 240-foot chain. Fixture spac- 
ing is 24 to 30 inches, alternate left 
and right, of a 54-inch job space. 
Each fixture of course accom- 
modates one suspension unit and 
the conveyor speed is variable from 
3 to 9 feet per minute. 

3—The rear axle assembly line 
also is a power driven conveyor 
with saddle-type fixtures, the axle 
riding crosswise with propeller shaft 
and torque tube parallel with con- 
veyor. 

The fixture spacing must be 
wider, naturally, so they are placed 
7 feet apart. To keep pace with 
the front suspension assembly line 
a longer conveyor is required, 238 
feet or 476-foot chain. Speed is in- 
creased over the front line from 5 
to 15 feet per minute. 

4—-The mile and a quarter delivery 
conveyor mentioned previously. 
Hook spacing is irregular, 6 feet, 8 
feet 4 inches and 6 feet 4 inches 
a job spacing of 20 feet 8 inches. 
This is occasioned by the fact that 
the conveyor is loaded with one rear 
axle assembly, then two front sus- 
pension units, then another rear 
assembly, two fronts and so on. 
Thus, one after another, a complete 
set of axle and front suspension 
units follows along the delivery line. 
Speed of this line ranges from 6 to 
36 feet per minute, with four drives 
provided. 

With this comprehensive system 
of parts movement it is estimated 
that a saving of one-third has been 
effected in floor space compared 
with that necessary if parts were 
to be handled by truck, and stored 
on the floor between operations. 
How conveyors serve as_ storage 
space is shown effectively by the 
No. 8 heat treat conveyor, which has 
capacity for storing or keeping a 
float of 3000 ring gears and pinions. 
This is required because of the fact 
the heat treating department must 
operate 24 hours a day, while the 
machining department usually op- 
erates only two 8-hour shifts, in this 
time building up a sufficient float 
to keep the heat-treating furnaces 
busy for a third shift. 

(Concluded Next Week) 
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Checking the “Inside Job” on 











As a contribution in aiding the country to facilitate and increase pro- 
duction for defense, Sheffield Gage Corp. has introduced a sensitive 
instrument capable of checking the precision of gun bores from the 
smallest caliber rifle to the largest naval gun. 

other similar inaccessible internal diameter checking 


It also is applicable to 


Showing the new Pre- 
cisionaire gage which 
speeds up accurate 

bores, 
large or small. Note the 
flexible tubing connec- 
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@ ATTENTION is again focused 
on the problem of precise checking 
of gun bore diameters with the cur- 
rent activity in the production of 
small arms and artillery. Although 
there are many ways of checking 
an inside diameter accurately when 
the ratio of bore length to bore di- 
ameter is small, the problem be- 
comes more and more difficult and 
the means of checking become more 
limited as that ratio increases 
beyond unity. Therefore, gun bar- 
rel checking with conventional 
gages requires a high degree of 
skill on the part of the operator. 

To eliminate this troublesome 
human equation, maintain maxi- 
mum precision standards consistent- 
ly and materially increase the speed 
not only of gun barrel inspection 
but of all relatively inaccessible in- 
ternal diameter checking, Sheffield 
Gage Corp., Dayton, O., has de- 
veloped a flow-type air gage—the 
Precision-aire—which checks the di- 
ameter of bores of any length and 
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any caliber, and also the diameter of 
rifling grooves in the gun barrel 
itself. It indicates not only the 
interior diameter to any degree of 
precision desired, but also the lo- 
cation and the amount of out-of- 
round, taper or bell mouth condition 
that may exist. 

Operation of the instrument is 
based on the velocity or volume of 
air at constant pressure flowing 
during the gaging operation. Un- 
like previous gages, it reflects the 
condition of every increment of 
length throughout the bore without 
necessity of taking a series of sepa- 
rate readings. It is much faster 
and eliminates human error. In 
some cases it may be used to check 
the alignment of holes, also. 

In cases where the inner circum- 
ference of a bore is more critical 
than its actual diameter—for in- 
stance, a thin walled, easily dis- 
torted bushing which will eventually 
be pressed into a rigid casting or 
other assembly—the unit furnishes 


a more accurate check because it 
can be made to measure the aver- 
age diameter of the bushing from 
end to end instead of the actual 
diameter at any given point. The 
use of this gage imposes no dis- 
torting pressure on the piece being 
gaged. It also is ideal for use in 
inspecting such parts as artillery 
recoil cylinders, the interior finish 
of which is so vitally important, and 
will not scratch the surfaces. In 
fact, the gaging nose may be equip- 
ped with bronze or silver rings as 
a further protection against sur- 
face damage. 

The instrument is made in two 
models, A and B. Model A is con- 
structed so that it may be presented 
to the work being gaged, while with 
model B the work part is presented 
to the gage. The latter is used 
for work parts that are well bal- 
anced and light enough to handle 
easily. Model A is applicable to 
the heavier, poorly balanced work 
parts and parts which must be 
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gaged while still on the cutting 
machine. Its gaging nose is con- 
nected to the gage assembly by 
flexible tubing of any length con- 
venient to reach the work. 

Both models, however, are set 
up in the same way for checking 
bore tolerances. With pressure on, 
a minimum master ring is slipped 
over the gage nose and air pressure 
is adjusted so that the indicator 
float will rise to a point just above 
the bottom of the transparent in- 
dicator tube. One of the sliding 
marker points is set opposite the 
float’s position. 

Substituting the maximum mas- 
ter ring for the minimum ring sends 
the float much higher in the tube. 
The second sliding marker is used 
to mark this second float position. 
The length of tube between the 
two markers represents the differ 
ence in diameter between the maxi- 
mum and minimum master rings, 
that is, the tolerance of the work 
to be gaged. This length of tube 
can be divided or calibrated on the 
adjacent scale in any number of 
equal divisions. If the tolerance is 
0.001-inch and the two markers are 
found to be 5 inches apart, each 
half inch between them would repre 
sent 0.0001-inch. 

The nose takes’ one of several 
forms, depending on the inspection 
operation contemplated. Essential 
ly it is a cylindrical plug having a 
central air channel which termi- 
nates in one or more jets in the 
side of the cylinder just back of 


its forward end. Where it is de- 
sired to check average diameter 
instead of the actual diameter at 
a given point, the air jets in the 
gaging nose terminate in an an- 
nular groove cut entirely around 
the nose cylinder. When actual 
diameter, out-of-round, taper or bell 
mouth condition is to be checked, 
the two opposing jets diametrically 
opposite open directly on the sur- 
face of the nose cylinder. 

The gage consists of a recording 
instrument incorporating a_ trans- 
parent indicator tube and a gaging 
nose. Compressed air from the 
regular plant supply is the actuating 
medium and is always held at a 
constant pressure by the construc- 
tion of the gage assembly. An in- 
dicator float is free to move verti- 
cally inside the indicator tube in 
response to the velocity of air flow- 
ing around it. A graduated scale 
adjacent to the indicator tube facili- 
tates easy reading of the indicator 
float’s position. 

The volume and velocity of air 
flowing at any given instant in the 
gaging operation depends only on 
the clearance between the gaging 
nose and the sides of the bore being 
gaged. Because of this free flow 
the indicator float reacts instantly 
to changes in velocity. This is 
true regardless of the distance be- 
tween the recording instrument and 
the part being gaged. 

The gun bore gage is a standard 
model A unit with a gaging nose 
construction developed for. that 





X-Ray Unit Examines ‘‘Innards’’ of Castings 





@ At the Erie works of General Electric Co., the “innards” of castings or other 
metal parts are radiographed by a truck-mounted X-ray machine before ma- 


chining operations are started to detect concealed flaws. 


The machine, shown 


above, is completely shockproof, all high voltage equipment including the X-ray 
tube and high voltage transformer being oil-immersed in a grounded metal case. 
Mounted in a lead-lined booth, the control panel at the rear of the truck pro- 


tects the operator from continual exposure to the rays. 


Rays of the unit will 


penetrate about 31/2 inches in steel 
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The nose itself is flexibly 
carried at the end of a tubular han- 
dle long enough to reach through 


purpose. 


the bore. The flexible connection 
between nose and handle eliminates 
any error which might otherwise 
result from misalignment of the 
nose in its passage through the 
bore. The nose actually centers 
itself. 

The bore of the gun, before the 
rifling operation, is checked after 
the setup procedure outlined above. 
The inspector passes the gage nose 
through the bore in one continuous 
pass, watching the indicator float 
as he does so. When checking for 
an out-of-round condition, he turns 
the nose of the gage in the bore. 
If the float remains between the 
tolerance markers on the scale 
throughout its passage through the 
bore, the barrel is acceptable. 

After the rifling operation a sec- 
ond gaging nose is used to check 
the diameter of the rifling grooves 
themselves. The jets of this nose 
terminate in bosses raised beyond 
the regular surface of the nose 
cylinder. These extend into the 
rifling grooves. The rifling nose is 
inserted in the bore with the raised 
bosses in register with two opposite 
rifling grooves. It is passed through 
the bore following these grooves. 
This operation is repeated using 
each pair of grooves in turn until 
all have been checked. 

The gage is applicable to any 
bore from the smallest rifle caliber 
to the largest naval gun. The in- 
dicator tube is small enough so 
that a number of such tubes may 
be clustered within the vision of 
one operator for the gaging of 
many dimensions simultaneously. 
The design and operation of the 
instrument make it ideal for use 
in automatic gaging and in connec- 
tion with a photo-electric cell for 
the operation of solenoid selectors. 


Chemical Association 
Issues New Directory 


@ Association of Consulting Chem- 
ists & Chemical Engineers Inc., 50 
East Forty-first street, New York, 
announces the publication of the 
sixth edition of the “Directory of 
Association Members.” 


Issued to aid all who need chem- 
ical advice or service, it may be ob- 
tained gratis upon applying to the 
office of the association. The direc- 
tory is divided into three parts. 
The first part lists the members 
in two sections geographically and 
alphabetically. The second part con- 
tains 1-page statements from each 
member, descriptive of his organi- 
zation’s qualifications, etc. The 
“Key Sheet” or last part records 
the types of work, etc., handled by 
members. 
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Things New in Blast Furnace Charging 


@ MOST charg- 
ing equipment 
for blast fur- 
naces has been 
associated with 
conventional 
electrically-oper- 
ated two-skip in- 
stallations. Dur- 
ing the past year 
three charging 


i a 


PROGRESS 


he 
IN 
STEELMAKING 


controls have been placed in service 





in connection with steam-operated 
skips. A control is now being built 
for use at a furnace having a single 
electrically-driven skip. Charging 


Skyline of a group of Carnegie-Illinois stacks where iron ore last sees the light 


of day 


In about 12 hours after it is dumped into the receiving hopper and 


slides off the big bell into the throat of the furnace it emerges from the iron notch 
as a stream of molten iron 


such as an improved slack cable 
device which prevents the large bell 
hoist from paying out an appreci- 
able amount of slack cable if the 
bell should be held up by gas pres- 
sure. A method has been devised 
to absorb and dissipate the energy 
released by an explosion between 
bells. The valving is arranged to 
permit independent control of the 
speed and time of opening, pause 
and closing the large bell. A fast 


Duties associated with the charging of blast furnaces and 
in insuring the accuracy of the filling operation have been 
greatly simplified by a number of recent improvements and 


variations in auxiliary equipment. 


Some of these including 


charging control, pneumatic bell hoists, distributor control, 
coke charging and measuring, and stock water metering are 
discussed in the accompanying article 


controls have been applied most fre- 
quently in connection with pneu- 
matic operation of the bells, but in- 
Stallations have also been made 
where bells are steam-operated, oil- 
operated, or electrically-operated. 
The almost universal adoption of 
automatic charging control equip- 
ment at new and rebuilt furnaces 
indicates broader acceptance of the 
fact that proper co-ordination of the 
functioning of the several mech- 
anisms participating in the charging 
cycle is of greater importance than 
the speed of any single unit in ex- 
pediting the operation as a whole. 
Gravity-opened bells, operated by 
pneumatic bell hoists, which in turn 
are controlled by motor-operated 
valves, have now achieved almost 
universal acceptance. A number of 
mechanical refinements in design 
have been applied to these hoists 
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opening speed is now possible. Some 
operators value this characteristic 
because of its influence on distribu- 
tion of the stock. These and other 
refinements have brought the pneu- 
matic hoists to a degree of perfec- 
tion far in advance of its early be- 
ginnings. 

A new and simplified type of re- 
volving distributor has been devel- 
oped. Several installations are now 
in service. In this control the angle 
of rotation of the distributor is not 
changed after a fixed number or 
group of skip or small bell dis- 
charges; it is changed in response 
to and in step with the discharges 


of the large bell. Thus all the skip 
loads placed on the large bell for 
one discharge have a given rota- 
tion. The next group of skip loads 
placed on the large bell for its next 
discharge has another rotation. Ex- 
tra loads placed on the large bell 
have the same rotation as the regu- 
lar loads in a group placed on that 
bell. 

This distributor control affords a 
definitely regular or symmetrical 
distribution as compared with for- 
mer practice, in which a random 
distribution might result if the nu- 
merical grouping of skip discharges 
was not kept in exact correspond- 
ence with the large bell discharges. 

The new control enjoys advan- 
tages of simplicity in view of the 
fact that an independent mechanism 
for counting the skip discharges is 
not required. Ratchet wheels or 
equivalent devices for this purpose 
are thus eliminated. The new con- 
trol is excellently adapted to incor- 
poration as an integral part of a 
charging control in which both the 
large bell and the distributor con- 
trol respond to a single program 
switch counting the small bell dis- 
charges. 

Coke charging and coke measur- 
ing control provides for measuring 
the coke automatically in weigh 
hoppers either by weight or by vol- 
ume, the choice between the two 
methods being optional. It also pro- 
vides for automatically charging 
coke into skip tubs designated by 
the charging control so that the coke 
is automatically charged at definite, 
selected points in the round with no 
attention on the part of the skip 
operator. 

In a variation of this control, pre- 
set charging of coke may be em- 
ployed. This plan does not cause 
the coke to be charged automatically 
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at a given point in the round. It 
does permit the scale car operator to 
preset a desired number of coke 
charges before he leaves the skip 
pit. These charges will then be 
measured and delivered to the fur- 
nace with no further attention on 
his part. In the next succeeding 
round he must again preset the con- 
trol for delivery of the number of 
coke skips to be included in that 
round, etc. 

Two installations have recently 
been made in which the coke is 
measured automatically in the skip 
tubs, by volume, no intermediate 
weigh-hopper being involved. 

The first installation of a new 
stock water metering device is now 
being made. This comprises essen- 
tially a tank from which selectively 
measured quantities of water may 
be discharged. Inlet and discharge 
valves are motor-operated. The 
scale car operator merely pushes a 
button to initiate a cycle of opera- 
tions which involves the discharge 
of the measured quantity of water 
into whichever skip is in the pit, 
and the refilling of the tank. The 
quantity of water to be discharged 
may be varied by moving a small 
dial switch. 


Stock Watered Automatically 


The water charging operation may 
be made automatic. In such event, 
predetermined quantities of water 
will be automatically delivered into 
selected skips with hardly any at- 
tention on the part of the scale 
car operator. 

In past practice, test rods have 
had three shortcomings, viz., 


1. Rods of small or medium diam- 
eter have been subject to bending. 

2. Rods of larger diameter, par- 
ticularly have been objectional due 
to substantial gas leakage. 

3. Rods not equipped with a foot 
of substantial area have been sub- 
ject to settlement into the burden. 

These shortcomings are all over- 
come in a new test rod which em- 
ploys a conical weight suspended 
from a cable of rather moderate 
diameter. 

The cable has special characteris- 
tics in that it is sufficiently rigid to 
support its own weight but, at the 
same time, is sufficiently flexible to 
be drawn taut by the suspended 
weight so that it will not perman- 
ently retain a bent condition. The 
cable is unusual in the further re- 
spect that it has a smooth cylin- 
dricay surface similar to that of a 
solid rod. 

Because of the small cable diam- 
eter and the smooth, round exterior, 
gas leakage is reduced to a neglig- 
ible minimum. Because of the sub- 
stantial weight and ample bearing 
area, accurate indication is assured. 


advantage that, if desired, a new 
weight and cable can be introduced 
into the furnace through the open- 
ing in the hopper between the bells, 
the test cable being subsequently 
pulled into position by means of a 
pilot cable threaded through the test 
rod tube. 

Some of these test rods have been 
in service over a year. They appear 
to meet admirably all the require 
ments of this service and to elimi- 
nate the shortcomings which cnar- 
acterized previous practice. 
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Split Seconds Can Be 
Measured by New Device 


M@ Split seconds are measured as 
easily as a wrist watch measures 
the time of day by a new chrono- 
scope developed by the Research di- 
vision of Remington Arms Co., sub- 
sidiary of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. Built into a 
small portable cabinet, it splits the 
second 1000 ways and will measure 
from one up to 200 of these milli- 
seconds with less than 1 per cent 
error. 

The device is valuable for study- 
ing the effect of velocity and flight 
time of bullets on accuracy, range, 
trajectory and hitting power, but its 
use is not confined to ballistics. It 
also is applicable in science and in- 
dustry. 

About any operation can _ be 
clocked with the chronoscope pro 


viding an electrical impuse can be 
obtained at the beginning and end 
of the event. 

The maximum swing of an indi- 
cating needle across a scale tells the 
operator precisely how long it takes 
a fuse to blow out, a photoflash bulb 
to light up, a telephone relay switch 
to snap into operating position or 
a blasting cap to go off. 

Projectile velocities can be meas 
ured accurately over distances as 
short as 5 or 10 feet. “Remaining 
velocity” can be measured after the 
projectile has travelled some dis 
tance. The actual velocity at 100 or 
500 yards, for instance, can be meas 
ured over 10 feet. 

The device indicates the time in- 
terval from a quantity of electricity 
which passes through a specially de 
signed galvanometer while the 
measured event is taking place. 

A vacuum tube switching circui! 
starts the current at the beginning 
of the interval and stops it at the 
end. A photo electric cell can be 
used to obtain the start and stop 
impulses. In ballistic studies, the 
conventional muzzle wire and target 
plate can be used. 

The single scale from which read 
ings are taken really serves as five 
scales. Selection is made with a 
switch, which converts the scale to 
any one of five time ranges. These 
ranges are 10, 20, 50, 100 and 200 
milliseconds. The tube filaments can 
be energized with batteries where 
an alternating current of 110 volts 
is not available. 





‘‘Eye-Openers’’ for Steel Inspectors 
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@ Enabling night-time inspection of steel billets to be carried on for the first time. 
96 Westinghouse “millites” installed in the chipping room of a large mid-western 
steel mill have raised the light levels in that area from 10 to 60 footcandles. 


Proper illumination is essential to billet inspection. 


The outer crusted surface 





of the steel is chipped off. exposing the raw inner metal to the eyes of the men 

whose job it is to detect flaws in the metal structure. Installed at 12 x 12-foot 

spacings, and mounted 40 feet above the floor of the room, each unit uses a 
1000-watt incandescent lamp 


Because of the semiflexibility and 

nonbending characteristic, the an- 

noyance of bent rods is avoided. 
The arrangement has the further 
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IN TODAY'S GREAT AIRLINERS, fuselage struts, longerons, 
engine mounts, landing gear, wing spars and propellers are made 
from SHELBY Seamless Aircraft Tubing. Aircraft builders have 
been quick to take advantage of the structural efficiency of the 
Seamless steel tube. Its superior strength, toughness, and light- 
weight, and the many forms in which it is available have made 
possible some of the outstanding developments of the aviation 
industry 


AS OIL WELLS GO DOWN to depths undreamed of a few years 
ago, drill pipe, casing, and tubing are being asked to meet racking 
strains far beyond the ordinary. That's why you will find 
NATIONAL Seamless in use where deep drilling records are 
being made. In “Walls Without Welds’ oil men have found 
safety and trustworthiness in hazardous service like this. 





FOR USE AFLOAT. Nationa. Seamless is the standard speci- 
fication of many marine architects and engineers. Used for 
masts, booms, and yardarms--in the boilers---in the. high 
pressure steam lines, no pipe or tubing offers such safety or 
has shown such consistently high records for length of service 
and freedom from maintenance, as seamless pipe. 


IN TODAY'S FINE CARS, drag links, tie rods, torque tubes, 
steering columns, shock absorbers, axles, brake shafts, bear- 
ings, and other vital parts are made from SHELBY Seamless 
Tubing. Automotive engineers have found that this tubing, 
because of its constant uniformity, is best adapted to the 
requirements of mass production. 
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Wherever safety is vitally important 
America confidently relies on 


NATIONAL SEAMLESS 


HERE are three basic reasons why NATIONAL 

Seamless has earned the nation-wide preference 
that makes it the most widely used pipe and tubing 
in America. 


National Seamless offers dependability in the highest 
degree. Among all the methods of making pipe and 
tubes the Seamless process is unique in that it gives 
you the complete security of uniform wall strength, 
both transversely and longitudinally. Only Seamless 
has no weld—no long line of potential weakness. 


National Seamless has been constantly bettered to 
meet the ever more stringent requirements both of 
industrial fabrication and service. Forward-looking re- 
search and development have steadily improved man- 


required size and wall thickness and in grades and 


treatments of steel to suit any need. 


National Seamless has been tested in 50 years of 
service. In steam generating systems, processing plants, 
in oil refineries, and in heat transfer equipment, it has 
thoroughly demonstrated its ability to withstand ele- 
vated temperatures and high pressures. In vital struc- 
tural parts of automobiles, aircraft, and industrial ma- 
chinery, NATIONAL Seamless has ensured strength and 
ruggedness beyond the ordinary and with the least 
unnecessary weight. In almost any industry you can 
name—fifteen thousand feet up or fifteen thousand feet 
down—Seamless is the first choice for jobs which must 
not fail. 

For whatever purposes you need consistently de- 
pendable pipe and tubing, take full advantage of the 


ufacturing technique — every worthwhile advance in 
steel metallurgy has been incorporated, so that Na- 
TIONAL Seamless today 1s available in practically any 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“Walls 


proved superiority of NATIONAL Seamless 


Without Welds.” 


USS 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors United States Steel Export Company, New York 


FOR RAILROAD EQUIPMENT, Narionat Seamless boiler 
tubes reduce installation time by an average of 15 to 20 per 
cent. Completely annealed, they turn over, expand, roll and 
bend easily. Throughout the modern train, the added stresses 
and vibration of hauling greater loads at higher speeds require 
stronger, finer pipe in all steam, water and air lines-— 
NATIONAL Seamless fills the bill. 


IN POWER PLANTS EVERYWHERE, higher and 
higher pressures are the rule. To meet the need for 
the strongest and safest piping available, experienced 
engineers and operators unhesitatingly place seamiess at 
the top of the list of acceptable materials; in fact, for 
severe or hazardous service the use of seamless is 
mandatory. 


NATIONAL SEAMLESS derives its 
unsurpassed physical properties first, 
from the steel of which it is mace; and 
second, from the process by which it is 
produced. Billets of only the finest se- 
lected, open-hearth steel go into its man- 
ufacture. These are pierced at high tem- 
perature, then precision-rolled to the 
correct size and wall thickness. At every 
stage of production, thorough tests and 
inspections keep quality at its peak. The 
result is NATIONAL Seamless as you re- 
ceive it—uniform in wall strength, accu- 
rate in dimensions, and uniform in all 
physical properties--the finest pipe and 
tubes metallurgy can produce. 





Simple Aluminum 
Suriace-Treatment Method 


@ RECENTLY a new process has 
been found to improve the affinity 
of aluminum for paint, lacquer and 
enamel coatings and also to produce 
a thoroughly protected surface with- 
out additional finishes if desired, It 
has been widely used on such parts 
as microphones, transmitters, in- 
strument panels, switchboxes, lamps, 
fishing reels, golf club heads, clock 
and radio parts. It appears extreme- 
ly flexible in application and pro- 
duces good results under ordinary 
plant production conditions. 

Owing to the nature of aluminum 
and its alloys, the untreated surface 
possesses no natural affinity for 
paint, lacquer or enamel coatings. 
Such finishes will not adhere per- 
manently, eventually flaking and 
cracking easily and thus failing as 
a protective film. 

After extensive work in the metal- 
finishing laboratories of the Purene 
Mfg. Co., 560 Belmont avenue, New- 
ark, N. J., a new process has been 
developed for treating aluminum. 
Similar to the bonderizing process 
for steel, it is equally efficient for 
protection of the metal itself and 
as a base for paints and enamels. 
The Pylumin process provides a 
simple, inexpensive and rapid meth- 
od of producing satisfactory paint 
base coatings on aluminum and 
aluminum alloys. During treatment, 
a chemical action converts the sur- 
“face of the parts into millions of 
minute molecular groups, providing 
interstices into which a subsequent 
finish will flow. Then as the finish 
dries, it becomes securely anchored 
into the treated surface. 

Combining such a specially pre- 
pared surface with suitable paint 
coating provides a corrosion-resist- 
ant finish that adds many years of 
life to the article treated. 

An important characteristic of 
such a treatment is its effectiveness 
in preventing the spread of corro- 
sion around any portion of the final 
finish which might become acciden- 
tally injured. The confining of cor- 
rosion to the exposed area is well 
illustrated by tests on a standard 
test panel half of the surface of 
which was treated before the finish 
was applied. Corrosion spread from 
the scratch in the untreated section 
and was localized in the treated por- 
tion of the specimen. 

In addition to preventing the 
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.....has important possibilities 
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Aluminum is protected against corrosion or provided with an 

effective paint base by simple new chemical treatment. The 

process requires only 3 to 15 minutes’ immersion in treating 

solution, followed by cold and hot rinses. Thus it is suitable 
for incorporation in automatic conveying setups 


By TRUMAN YOUNG 


Pyrene Mfg. Co. 
Newark, N. J 


spread of corrosion, the process pre- 
serves the finish, as the enamel over 
the treated portion retained its 
bright new appearance, while the 
surface of the untreated section was 
badly cracked and flaked. This 
demonstrates the effectiveness of 
the treatment in preventing flak- 
ing and_ peeling. This protec- 
tion is especially valuable’ un- 
der severe shock or vibration. 


Treatment Easy to Apply 


Although the treated surface it- 
self exhibits high corrosion-resist- 
ance value, the resistance can be 
further increased by subsequent ap- 
plication of lanolin, waxes, or oils. 

The new treatment is said to be 
extremely simple and easy to apply. 
The operation involves only the im- 
mersion of the work in a heated 
solution in a steel tank. The proc- 
essing action is extremely fast, re- 
quiring only 3 to 15 minutes im- 
mersion in the boiling solution, 
which is made from a mixture of 
several chemicals dissolved in_ boil- 
ing water. 

Aluminum dipped in this solution 
quickly has its surface converted 
into a nonmetallic film of complex 
basic oxides, thereby forming a 
coating which is highly resistant to 
corrosion and which also serves ex- 
cellently as a base for paint, lacquer 
or enameled finishes. The Pylumi- 
nized metal surface has a character- 
istic uniform gray to black color, 
depending on the composition of the 
metal treated. 

Because of the short processing 
time, the method can be used effi- 
ciently in automatic conveyor set- 
ups. On the other hand, small pro- 
duction not warranting conveyor 
equipment can be handled efficient- 
ly by baskets or racks in still tanks. 


Large and small manufacturers thus 
can use the process with equally 
satisfactory results and compara- 
tive economy. The process _ itself 
can be operated by any ordinary 
workman, no chemist being neces- 
sary to test the solution and keep 
it in proper working balance. 

After processing, the work is 
rinsed in cold water, then in hot 
water and dried, after which the 
parts are ready for the decorative 
finish if one is to be used. 

The process should be applied 
after all other manufacturing op- 
erations prior to finishing have been 
completed. Work usually received 
in the finishing department is con- 
taminated with grease from stamp- 
ing, forming and machining opera- 
tions. Where this oil or grease is 
excessive, it is removed by treat- 
ment with a mild alkali cleaner fol- 
lowed by a rinse. In event the oil 
or grease film is extremely light, 
the parts contained in baskets or 
racks can be immersed directly in 
the boiling solution and allowed to 
remain for the necessary time, 
3 to 15 minutes according to the 
composition of the alloy. 

The action of the process, in addi- 
tion to removing any traces of oil or 
grease left on the parts, converts 
any inorganic corrosion products 
initially present, finally providing a 
corrosion-resistant coating. It is 
said the cost of the treatment is only 
a fraction of a cent per square foot 
of the surface treated. 

The equipment required is avail- 
able in almost any finishing depart- 
ment. Three steel tanks of suffi- 
cient capacity to handle production 
requirements are needed. The first 
tank contains the Pylumin solution, 
the second a circulating cold water 
rinse, the third a hot water rinse— 
either steam or gas heated. No elec- 
tric equipment of any kind is neces- 
sary. It is essential that the solu- 
tion be maintained at boiling tem- 
perature for best results. 
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No“WEEK-END BLACKOUTS “at Warren 





ARISTOLOY 
wigs" 











Conscious of our responsibility to our customers, and conscious of the importance of speed and 
quantity, as well as quality, we’re doing our utmost to keep abreast of the demand for Aristoloy 
Steels by working twenty-four hours every day and seven days every week ... and we are 
cheerfully adding new plant capacity just as fast as the necessary equipment can be obtained. 


There are no week-end blackouts at Warren—nor will there be any until the job is completed. 


COPPERWELD STEEL CO., WARREN, OHIO 
ARISTOLOY. 
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Get az Comfort. Better Heating 


Kificiency from Direct Radiant 





Room Heating 


Direct radiant heating of rooms by use of a heat source embedded in 

floor, walls or ceiling, or any combination of these locations, reduces 

heat loss by convection, promotes uniform heating, permits boiler in- 

stallations to be about 30 per cent smaller since air does not need 

to be heated to provide comfortable conditions, thus decreasing total 
heat requirements 








@ PRIMITIVE as man’s first fire in 
principle, yet modern as tomorrow in 
practice, direct radiant room heating 
is beginning to come into its own as 
an implement in the hands of designers for living. 

Applications both in residential and _ industrial 
heating are becoming more numerous for this new- 
comer into the heating field as its potentialities are 
developed through experience. Basically, radiant 
heating makes use of the principles of heat radiation 
in controlling temperatures, rather than those of con- 
vection. In theory, this is*similar to the principles 
underlying light waves. Thus surface texture re- 
flectivity and similar factors have important bear- 
ing upon radiant heating. 

The fundamental unit of a radiant heating system 
is a coil of pipe, embedded in wall, ceiling or floor, 
through which hot water or steam passes in much 
the same manner as the conventional hot water heat- 
ing system. The basic difference is that heat is trans- 
ferred not by currents of warmed air but by radia- 

This article was prepared with the co-operation of the A. M. 


Byers Co,, Pittsburgh, which shortly will publish a bulletin on 
the subject of direct radiant heating of buildings. 


By R. L. HARTFORD 
Pittsburgh Editor 


tion—direct rays from the heating 
unit which thus becomes in effect the 
entire surface of the wall, floor or 
ceiling. 

Perhaps you have noticed when sitting before a 
bonfire on a cold day that the parts of the body facing 
the fire were warm, even though the air through 
which the heat rays passed remained cold. A direct 
radiant heating system operates effectively without 
heating the air. It would seem that such a system 
could operate with surrounding air temperatures con- 
siderably lower than usual, resulting in fuel savings. 
This has been found true in installations already 
made. 

Case histories assembled thus far indicate operat- 
ing expense is lower with this system than with any 
other. Installation costs vary widely, but it may be 
safely assumed that the initial cost will be approxi- 
mately equal to a top-grade recessed radiator steam 


Fig. I1—Typical residential installation layout for a house 

with concrete slab floor is shown below. The installation 

uses 2-inch welded wrought iron pipe. Most of the bending 
was done at the shop and carried to the job 











Fig. 2. (Top)—This was the first step in the installation of a 
radiant heating system in an office building, preparing the 


broken stone fill on the first tloor 
Fig. 3. (Next to top)—Welded grid-type installation was 
made here on the top of the broken stone fill using 2 and 
34-inch pipe 


system. Maintenance costs, of course, are virtually 
nil because of the absence of joints, valves and other 
controls. In England, where panel heating is com- 
mon in residential construction, one leading firm in- 
stalls.a boiler of 30 per cent less capacity for a sys- 
tem of this type than for a system using standard 
cast iron radiators. Ceiling coils are generally con- 
ceded to be the most expensive to install, while the 
most economical application is found in industrial 
or residential jobs in which the coils can be embedded 
in a concrete floor slab. This last feature makes the 
system highly desirable for the new low-cost houses 
without basements, which rest on a concrete slab. 
See Fig. 1, and series shown in Figs. 2, 3 and 4. 


Although primary acceptance of this system has 
been mainly in residential fields, a considerably larger 
market exists in commercial and industrial fields. 
The method has inherent advantages which cannot 
be had in any other type of heating. For example, 
in industrial plants where large doors must be open 
often or continuously, any heating system depend- 
ing on convection loses efficiency rapidly because the 
warm air rapidly escapes through the openings. In 
sections of plants near shipping docks, in passage- 
ways, theater lobbies and similar locations, this fea- 
ture is important. Heated slab floors help provide 
a uniform working temperature regardless of the ex- 
ternal conditions. 

Radiant heat also causes relatively few air cur- 
rents to be formed. This feature is valuable where 
dust is a menace, in chemical laboratories, process 
plants, food plants and in retail establishments where 
dust may be an important sales factor. In special 
locations such as explosives factories where complete 
absence of hot surfaces or flames is a prime requisite, 
this method of heating is especially suitable. An im- 
portant job for radiant heating in industry is on 
the doors of washrooms or locker rooms, showers 
and the like where a warm floor contributes much to 
employe health and comfort. As a by-product, since 
there are no exposed parts, this system is ideal for 
psychopathic wards, prisons and the like where com- 
pletely bare rooms are essential. 

A feature of particular interest in residential in- 
stallations is the reduction of dirt patterns on walls 
and ceilings because of more uniform temperature 
and because the surfaces are warm. Studies have 
shown the dirt deposits occur when currents of warm 
air pass over surfaces of lower temperature. Direct 


(Please turn to Page 91) 


Fig. 4—After welding the system shown in Fig. 3, the pipe 
was covered by an additional layer of broken stone, as 
shown in illustration next to bottom 


Fig. 5. (Bottom)—Final step was laying a 2-inch concrete 
slab on top of the crushed stone 
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welding technique 








An Improved Method for 


Welding Chrome-Moly Steel 


The metallurgy of welding low-carbon and chromium-molyb- 
denum steels is detailed, with the differences pointed out. An 
improved method for welding chromium-molybdenum steels 


is described. 
growth, thus 
treatment to 


giving improved physicals. 
produce physical properties fully equal to 


It cuts decarburization and reduces grain 


It permits heat 


those of the original material 


@ BY DEFINITION, the light plane 
is one that has an engine of 75 
horsepower or less. It is also recog- 
nized as having a high ratio of 
weight to power and a low ratio of 
weight to wing area, In this field, 
perhaps even more than in the bal- 
ance of the aircraft manufacturing 
industry, mass-production _ princi- 
ples, as practiced for example in 
the automotive industry, do not gen- 
erally apply. True, these principles 
do play an important part in many 
of the outside sources of supply, 
such as among the engine makers. 
And automatic machines also help 
to reduce hand operations. The 
vresent light plane, though, is still 
largely a handmade product in the 
creation of which welding plays a 
prominent part. 

This discussion will be confined 
to the use of oxyacetylene welding 
in the production of light planes, 
designed principally for private use 
as differentiated from military and 
commercial aircraft of higher per- 
formance. In our field, the welding 
of thin-walled tubing is practiced 
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By HANFORD ECKMAN 


Production Manager and 
Superintendent 
Piper Aircraft Corp 
Lock Haven, Pa 


most extensively in the fabrication 
of fuselages. Welded tubular design 
at present allows the most satisfac- 
tory method of construction because 
it permits a high rate of production 
with a minimum number of special 
tools and jigs. 

Welded tubular design has a high 
ratio of strength to weight. More- 
over, welded joints are highly ef- 
ficient and rigid as well as light in 
weight. This type of assembly per- 
mits great flexibility of design and 
is economical to fabricate and to 
maintain. 

Perhaps a review of the develop- 
ment of welded tubular construction 
in aircraft will help to indicate pres- 


From paper presented at twenty-firs! 
annual meeting of the American Weld 
ing society, Oct. 20-25, 1940, Cleveland 


ent trends in design and materials. 
When metal first replaced wood in 
aircraft members, carbon steels 
were employed. SAE 1025 or similar 
steels are still used. As the industry 
developed, higher speeds were at- 
tained in aircraft and greater stress 
es resulted. In the resulting search 
for lighter or stronger materials, 
SAE 4130 and X4130 or their equiva- 
lents have been widely used. 

There are a number of specifica- 
tions written to cover low carbon 
steels and chromium-molybdenum 
steels in the aircraft industry. Ta- 
ble I is representative and may as- 
sist in making a comparison of the 
physical properties of the chro- 
mium-molybdenum and the carbon 
steels. 

The most noticeable differences in 
physical properties between chro- 
mium-molybdenum steels and plain 
carbon steels are found in the rela- 
tive values of tensile strength and 
ductility. The chromium-molybde- 
num steels, because of their greater 
strength and ductility, are highly 
suitable for use in aircraft construc- 
tion. These alloy steels also offer 
greater possibilities of heat treat- 
ment. This, and the fact that they 
air-harden, necessitate certain 
changes in welding technique. A dis- 
cussion of some of the significant 
factors in welding, which are com- 
mon to welding both plain carbon 
steel and chromium-molybdenum 
steel, will help to trace the develop- 
ment and to show the advantages 
of present-day technique. 

Plain Carbon Steel: As steel is 
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ALUMINUM 
ROLLING MILLS 





One hot and three cold Aluminum Mills, 26” x 62”, driven from a 
common gear drive, equipped throughout with Lewis alloy iron rolls. 


The hot mill is driven from gear drive and pinion stand through 
universal spindles, and is equipped with motor operated worm 
driven screwdowns. 


LEWIS : Both hot and cold mills are furnished complete with fore plates 


and strippers and complete automatic lubrication. 


ROLLS The cold mills have hand wheel operated screws through worms 


STEP UP and worm wheeis with provision made for future motors so that any 
one of the cold mills can be readily converted into a hot mill with 


TONNAGE a change in rolls. 
Two top roll drives are used to supply power to the three top 
rolls of the cold mill. 


Machinery for lower production costs is developed at Lewis. 
Experienced engineers, capable of understanding and solving your 
. : problem, are at your disposal. 
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Fig. 2—Compare the metallurgical factors for excess acetylene welding with 
those shown in Fig. 1 


heated it undergoes several altera- 
tions of physical properties. When 
the temperature is increased, the 
steel expands, becomes softer and 
more ductile and becomes weaker 
from the _ standpoint of _ tensile 
strength, particularly at elevated 
temperatures. It is fortunate from 
the viewpoint of the fabricator that 
these changes in physical character- 
istics are coincidental, because the 
collective phenomena make possible 
the joining of several members into 
a high-strength structure by means 
of fusion welding. When heat is 
applied locally, expansion’ takes 
place in the heated zone; but be- 
cause the ductility is increased, the 
area over which the stresses are 
distributed is increased, and the ma- 
terial does not rupture. Of course 
the piece should be free to move 
sufficiently to absorb expansion and 
contraction so no undue stress is 
put on the hot, low-strength ma- 
terial. 

When heat is applied continuous- 
ly, the temperature rises to a series 
of recalescence points. In plain car- 
bon steels, these start at about 1360 
degrees Fahr. The metallurgical 
changes that take place here have 
a very practical significance. The 
carbon, which at lower’ tempera- 
tures has existed as discrete par- 
ticles of iron carbide mixed with 
pure iron, goes into solution in the 
iron and remains in solid solution 
at temperatures above this point. 
On cooling slowly through this tem- 
perature, the carbon is again pre- 
cipitated or thrown out as iron car- 
bide. More rapid cooling tends to 
retard the reaction and to retain 
the carbon in solution. 
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Recrystallization takes place at 
about the same temperature as re- 
calescence. When heated much 
above the critical point, steel crys- 
tals tend to grow in size to an ex- 
tent depending on the length of 
time at the temperature and the 
amount the temperature exceeds 
the critical point. The shorter the 
time that the steel is held above 
the critical point and the lower the 
temperature, the finer the crystals 
will be and the better the physical 
properties. 

That steel reacts with oxygen at 
all temperatures is illustrated by 
the rusting action at ordinary room 
temperatures and by the adherent 
oxide scale that is found on hot- 
rolled or forged stock. When work 
is reheated, the carbon in the ad- 
jacent steel begins to react with the 
iron oxide. The oxide is reduced and 
the products of the reaction escape 
as a gas. Migration of carbon is 
rapid and decarburization may pro- 
ceed to a considerable depth. The re- 
action is accelerated as the steel be- 
comes molten. 

In oxyacetylene welding, the sur- 
face of both the base metal and the 
welding rod become coated with 
iron oxide or scale while heating 
up to welding temperature. Fur 
ther, the iron oxide has a lower 
melting point than steel and must 
be removed to secure a sound weld. 

Chromium-Molybdenum Tubing: 
These physical, metallurgical and 
chemical factors in welding become 
more significant with the wider use 
of alloy steels. They are of consid- 
erable importance in welding light 
walled chromium-molybdenum tub- 
ing. The air-hardening qualities and 





resulting high tensile strength and 
reduced ductility indicate that more 
attention has to be given to expan- 
sion and contraction of the steel, 
and to insuring that undue stress 
is not placed on the hot metal. 
Though molybdenum is present to 
inhibit grain growth, it is desirable 
to reduce to a minimum both the 
temperature and the time that the 
steel is held above the critical point. 

Furthermore, with _ thin-walled 
tubing, decarburization of a very 
small portion of the wall thickness 
affects an appreciable percentage of 
the metal in cross section. To ob- 
tain efficient joints in the alloy 
steel, the welding rod must have a 
tensile strength comparable to that 
of the chromium-molybdenum tub- 
ing and welds made with it must 
react favorably to heat treatment. 

Welding Rods: The first oxyacety- 
lene welding rods which gave good 
quality welds were low in carbon 
and contained a minimum of other 
elements. ‘This was reflected in the 
welding technique used. To obtain 
adhesion between the added metal 
and the base metal, a considerable 
amount of the latter was melted to 
make sure the oxide was removed. 
To eliminate the iron oxide from 
the weld, the weld metal was heated 
well above melting temperature to 
obtain fluidity. As a result the weld 
was reduced in carbon and was low 
in tensile strength as compared 
with the results obtainable today. 
The carbon content of the rod had 
to be low to avoid excessive reac- 
tion between it and the large 
amounts of iron oxide that were 
present. 

As the welding industry devel- 
oped and knowledge of the needs 
and problems increased, new weld- 
ing rods have been devised in which 
manganese and silicon have been 
added to reduce the iron oxide. 
With these, the products of the re- 
action are solids which form a fluid 
slag that floats to the top of the 
molten puddle. This’ effectively 
cleans the weld metal and protects 
it from further oxidation. The elim- 
ination of the carbon-iron-oxide re- 
action in the weld makes it possi- 
ble to increase the carbon content 
of this type of rod. Consequently 
the strength of the weld metal is 
increased and a sounder deposit is 
obtained. The active reducing agents 
readily remove the oxides, thereby 
making unnecessary excessive melt- 
ing of the base metal or tempera- 
tures much above the melting point. 
The welding technique, though, is 
still very similar and a _ neutral 
flame adjustment is used. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the action of the 
welding puddle. The temperatures 
are representative of those obtained 
in a cross section of a weld. This 
type of welding rod and welding 
technique is widely used in the fab- 
rication of tubular members. It is 
very Satisfactory when used on 
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straight carbon steels as with SAE 
1025 and good results are obtained 
with some chromium-molybdenum 
steels, particularly if care is taken 
to allow for expansion stresses and 
if heating is held to a minimum to 
inhibit grain growth. A later ad- 
vance in welding procedure, how- 
ever, has further assisted in the 
welding of chromium-molybdenum 
tubing. 

Excess Acetylene: The 
process for oxyacetylene welding 
utilizes certain distinct but co-op- 
erating properties of carbon and 
iron. The underlying principle of 
the process is comprised of the fol- 
lowing relations: Carbon is soluble 
in iron; carbon lowers the melting 
point of the mixture; this melting 
point is in the feasible welding tem- 
perature range; carbon reduces iron 
oxide; the nonmetallic product of 
the reaction is gaseous and escapes. 

If a piece of steel is heated to 
somewhat below welding tempera- 
ture and is exposed to a carburiz- 
ing influence, the surface layer of 
the white-hot metal will absorb car- 
bon and will melt spontaneously as 
the carbon approaches the eutectic 
mixture of 4% per cent. This car- 
bonaceous film does three things 
essential in welding. It prevents ox- 
idation and reduces oxides. It pro- 
motes intimate contact by acting as 
a flux and causing the molten metal 
to run out over the melted surface. 
It acts as a temperature indicator 
denoting by its formation the prop- 
er time to add weld metal. 

Fortunately from the standpoint 
of commercial feasibility, the car- 
burizing agent is available in the 
standard oxyacetylene welding 
equipment by proper adjustment 
and manipulation of the flame it 
self. AS a weld progresses, carbon 
is absorbed to a depth of one or 
two thousandths of an inch on the 
surface of the steel, which then 
melts spontaneously. The blowpipe 
is manipulated so the carbonaceous 
film covers the base metal adjacent 
to the welding puddle. 

This film has certain unique fea- 
tures. It is metallic. It is produced 
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automatically. It melts spontane- 
ously, and it disappears by dissolv 
ing into the weld metal as soon as 
its functions are fulfilled. The ac- 
tion may be termed “self-fluxing”’. 

The process is known descrip- 
tively as “excess acetylene” weld 
ing. Considered in terms of its ap 
plication to welding on chromium- 
molybdenum tubing, this process 
offers a number of advantages over 
the neutral flame method. It is 
faster. The indication of proper 
welding temperature by the spon- 
taneous formation of the carbon- 
aceous film permits more attention 
to be given to rod manipulation, 
and the rod may be deposited more 
rapidly. Welding is carried on at 
a lower temperature. 

Fig. 2 shows representative tem- 
peratures of various sections of a 


weld when this technique is em- 
ployed. The combination of faster 
welding and welding at a lower 


temperature reduces the tendency 
towards grain growth, as the time 
and the temperature at which the 
steel is held above the critical point 
are both reduced to a minimum. 
Reduced grain growth means im- 
proved physical properties. 

The amount of expansion varies 
with the speed of welding. In gen 
eral, the faster the weld the less 
the expansion that takes place, and 
the lower the resulting stresses. In 
general, a backhand technique will 
result in slightly expansion 
stresses than a forehand technique. 

Decarburization Cut: The carbur- 
izing or reducing atmosphere prop- 
erly controlled by the excess acety- 
lene flame tends to eliminate a de 
carburized surface on the tubing at 
the weld. The external supply of 
carbon tends to maintain the carbon 
in equilibrium in the steel, as it is 
not required to reduce the surface 
oxides. Carbon loss by migration 
thus is avoided. 

This welding process reduces the 
probability of disturbing the chro 
mium-manganese-carbon ratio of the 
steel immediately adjacent to the 
weld. The balanced composition pro- 
portioned to give optimum relation 
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TABLE I—Chemical Composition in Per Cent 


Carbon 
0.20—0.30 
0.25—0.35 


SAE 1025 
SAE X4130 


Physical 


SAE 1025 
SAE X4130 erate 
SAE X4130, oil-quenched 


Manganese 
0.30—0.60 
0.40—0.60 O.80-1.10 


Chromium Molybdenum 


0.15—0.25 


Properties 


Elongation 
per cent 
in 2 inches 


Minimum Tensile 
Strength, pound 
per square inch 


Approx. 


tempering 
temperature, 
deg. Fahr. 


1,100 
900. . 
S00.. .. 
600 


*Light—minimum ductility 


55,000 22 

90 ,000—95,000 5-15 
123,000 11 
150,000 9 
175,000 7 
200,000 Z 


maximum tensile strength. 
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ship between strength and ductility 
is maintained. With a suitable rod 
and the excess acetylene method, 
physical properties may be obtained 
by heat treatment equivalent to 
those of the original material. On 
fittings and small assemblies, heat 
treatment is desirable with the 
chromium-molybdenum § steels. On 
larger assemblies it is often imprac- 
ticable. In either case the excess 
acetylene welding process assists in 
obtaining better welds. 

Still another item might be men.- 
tioned. Due to the semiautomatic 
features of this process, it can be 
used readily with either a forehand 
or backhand technique. The physi 
cal properties of chromium-molyb 
denum tubing in the normalized 
condition vary somewhat. Very 
light-walled tubing tends to cool 
rapidly and a higher tensile 
strength and lower ductility is ob 
tained with the air-hardening prop 
erties of the steel. A backhand tech 
nique may be utilized to reduce this 
quenching effect where it is desir 
able to do so. 

(Concluded Next Week) 
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Reclaims Babbitt During 
Broaching Operations 


@ By incorporating an unusual de 
sign variation in its standard drum 
type L magnetic separator, Stearns 
Magnetic Mfg. Co., 650 South Twen 
ty-eighth street, Milwaukee, has 
made it possible to reclaim babbitt 
from oily chips and turnings left 
from a rod broaching operation. The 
successful operation of the separ 
ator is due to an arrangement of 
riffles designed into an elongated 
spout between the hopper and the 
magnetic drum. Now the metal and 
babbitt scrap is disintegrated before 
the material is passed over the mag 
netic drum where the powerful mag 
netic field facilitate the separating 
and reclaiming work. 

The separator itself is 59 inches 
high, 29 inches wide, 31 inches deep 
and weighs 727 pounds. Its sep 
arating mechanism is completely en 
closed by a structural steel frame 
and can be equipped with casters 
for moving about where necessary 


Seek Approval of 
Industry on Fittings 


@ In its standardization procedure, 
American Society for Testing Ma 
terials, 260 South Broad street, Phila 
delphia, recently issued to industry 
for approval, tentative specifications 
for factory-made wrought carbon 


steel and carbon-molybdenum-steel 


welding fittings (ASTM A 234-40T). 
The society is desirous of securing 
comments and 
standard 
adopted. 


criticisms of the 
before it is formally 








Modern Square D Plant Increases 


Production Capacity 50 Per Cent 


f PRODUCTION capacity has been 
increased about 50 per cent s‘nce 
Square D Co. consolidated its Con 
troller division with its Milwaukee 
offices in a new 125,000-square-foot 
plant on North Richards street, Mil- 
waukee. The manufacturing area, 
laid out for straightline production 
in two 60-foot monitor bays and 
three 40-foot low bays with columns 
on 40-foot centers lengthwise of the 
building, extends a distance of 380 
feet beyond the offices. 

The offices are air-conditioned and 
equipped with indirect lighting fix 
tures and skylights having con- 
cealed bulbs which are turned on 
by an electric eye to insure a mini- 
mum of 35 foot-candles at desk 
level when natural light falls below 
a given intensity. A basement un 
der the entire office section will be 
utilized as a cafeteria for employes 
and for the storage of files and rec 
ords 

Forty-two hundred lineal feet of 
square-duct has been used through 
out the structure, including 500 feet 
in the office building where one in 
Stallation serves the telephone sys 
tem and another the lighting con 


nections and office equipment. Use 
of the square-duct simplified dis- 
tribution of power to more than 
275 individual motor-driven ma 
chines. The ducts are at a uniform 
height of 13 feet, so located that 
in no instance is the distance from 
the duct to any individual motor 
more than 25 feet, which makes it 
possible to hold the size of copper 
required to one-third the size of the 
main cable. 

With all of the square-duct equally 
distant from the plant floor, chang- 
ing of connections is a simple mat- 
ter in case of plant expansion or 
any other situation which would 
make it necessary to relocate equip- 
ment. One 350-foot run of 2'%-inch 
square-duct has been installed in 
the 40-foot center bay, where it 
rests on roof beams. Four-inch 
square-duct has been used through- 
out the rest of the installation and 
is suspended from the roof by uni- 
versal drop hangers. 
all electrical controls serving the 
automatic boiler equipment is car- 
ried in 4-inch square-duct, which 
eliminated the need for a maze of 
rigid steel conduit, and provides 


ire motor driven and are serve 


itilized for power distribution to 
te the abundance of daylight in thi: 
k pr 1 bins built direct 


a. 


was designed and built by the Austin 


Wiring for 







details and a highly 


ready access to all of the motors 
and control units that have been 
compactly nested behind the boilers. 
Oil for boiler operation is stored 
in two 10,000-gallon tanks under- 
ground. 

Two air-conditioning units, each 
of 9000 cubic feet per minute capac- 
ity, serve the office section. They 
use water pumped from a deep 
well at 50 degrees for cooling. 

Wide column spacing was facili- 
tated by the use of welded trusses 
throughout the building. Incoming 
materials are received over a siding 
on the north side of the plant at 
the rear, directly adjacent to the 
boiler room, so that any type of 
fuel would be easilv handled. 

Steel for use in the manufacture 
of controller cabinets, switchboards 
and other equipment, is stored di- 
rectly adjacent to the receiving dock 
at a point also accessible for unload- 
ing of steel received by truck. Pro- 
duction departments have been lo- 
cated with a view to minimum han- 
dling so that steel can move direct- 
ly from storage to press and cabinet 
departments and then to the as- 
sembly departments which are ad- 
jacent to the coil winding and in- 
spection area. 

Other materials and small assem- 
bly parts are concentrated in a spe- 
cial storage department convenient 
to the coil winding and assembly 
area. The enameling room, 40 x 
120 feet, and a degreasing room 
have equipment ventilated direct to 
the outsiae. Also located along the 


north side of the plant are testing 
department, compact experimental 
laboratory and blueprint room. 

















Ag FA > AND 
HEVI DUTY FURNACES 


For carburizing the important parts of their portable tools, The 







Rotor Tool Co. use a Hevi Duty Electric Vertical Carburizer. Its 
flexibility and adaptability in consistently producing controlled 
uniform cases on a variety of parts is making possible economi- 


cal and dependable heat treating with a maximum of speed. 
Send for Descriptive Bulletin HD-940 for details on this furnace. 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Second Operation Unit 


@ Hardinge Bros. Inc., Elmira, N. Y., 
announce a high speed precision sec 
ond operation machine to meet mod 
ern demands and those of the defense 
effort. It features a machine bed 
that is amply proportioned and rests 
on three spheres for 3-point suspen 








sion to guard against any distortion. 


Its headstock incorporates a_pre- 
loaded ball bearing spindle, the bear- 
ings of which are fully enclosed in 
an inner chamber. Rear of spindle 
carries a double V-pulley for two 
endless V-belts from the driving unit. 
The automatic collet closer permits 
rapid opening and closing of the 
collets or step chucks while the 
spindle is in motion or stopped. Col 
lets or step chucks are easily opened 
by moving the lever from left to 
right. The closer is adjustable so 
that any desired collet or step chuck 
tension may be applied on the part 
being machined. Positive stops as- 
sure accurate cross slide forming. 
The 6-position turret head is auto- 
matically indexed and locked into 
position by moving the operating 
lever to the extreme right. It 
adapts standard turret tools. The 
two levers at the headstock end con- 
trol spindle speeds through the op- 
eration of electrical motor controls 
which are located to the left of the 
pedestal and enclosed by the cover. 
The machine features eight forward 
and eight reverse speeds ranging 
from 230 to 3900 revolutions per 
minute. The pedestal has a built-in 
coolant system and encloses the mo- 
tor and driving unit. It also has 
ample cabinet storage space with 
two shelves for tools and attach- 
ments, The machine has a 1-inch 
collet capacity, 6-inch step capacity 
and 9-inch swing. 


Arc Welders 


@ Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., 1824 
Washington avenue, St. Louis, an- 
nounces a line of alternating current 
are welders which includes four 
models with maximum capacities of 
75, 150, 200 and 300 amperes. Each 
is equipped with an inclined selector 
panel for selection of heats from an 
erect position. The welders also fea- 
ture a heavy-duty “on-and-off” line 
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switch, protected plug and jack con- 
nections, with the connections all 
located inside the cabinet. Ample 
drip-proof storage space is provided 
between the _ selector panel and 
cabinet front. The transformer coils 
wound with copper magnet wire 
have flexible, double-spun glass in- 
sulation that will withstand tem- 
peratures in excess of 1000 degrees 








Fahr. The unit illustrated is a type 
AW-200-AF with a selection of 18 
welding heats, and a range of 20 to 
200 amperes. It operates on 220 
volts. The cabinet is of heavy gage 
metal with easy grip handles in- 
corporated on the sides. 


Transfer Truck 


@ Lewis-Shepard Sales Corp., 295 
Walnut street, Watertown, Mass., 
has introduced a No. 1917 battery 
transfer truck designed to transfer 





heavy storage batteries for electric 
trucks to the charging board. It 
consists of a heavy arc-welded steel 
frame, roller top, simple winch- 
operated 2-speed crank and 1-inch 


height adjustment at one end, com- 
bined to form an efficient machine. 
Running gear consist of 8-inch semi- 
steel main wheels and plate-type 
ball-bearing swivel casters (6 
inches), all mounted on roller bear- 
ings, pressure lubricated, and equip- 
ped with rubber tires. Celoron or 
other floor protective industrial 
wheels are available. The capacity 
of this truck is 2500 pounds. Its deck 
is 30 x 49 inches wide, making il 
adaptable for transferring other 
compact but unusually heavy ob 
jects. 


Light-Weight Drills 


@ Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J., announces the addition of 
sizes 00 and O to its line of Multi 
Vane drills. These are extremely 
light in weight, ranging from 1'2 
to 2% pounds. Numerous attach 
ments can be furnished for adapt. 
ing them for light screw driving, nut 
running, close-quarter drilling, wire 
brushing and sanding. Three dif 





ferent types of handles—straight, 
lever throttle or  pistol-grip are 
available. 


Lighting Unit 


@ Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill., announces a new 
fluorescent lighting unit for use with 
the new 60-inch fluorescent lamps. 
Known as the RLM Stream-Flo 60, 
it has all the operating and design 
advantages of the Stream-Flo 48. 
In addition, the unit is available 
with a series of apertures located in 
the top of the reflector directly over 
each fluorescent lamp. These open- 
ings permit approximately 2% per 
cent of light output to pass upward 
to relieve contrast between lighted 
areas of the room and the ceiling 
background. The new unit provides 
adequate levels of lighting for those 
industrial locations which require 
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higher mounting and wider spacing 
than has heretofore been considered 
practical for fluorescent units. It 
provides nearly 50 foot candles of 
general fluorescent lighting from in- 








stallations with 10 x 10 foot spac- 
ing. Protection against glare is pro- 
vided by a shielding angle of 14 de- 
grees and closed-end reflector con- 
struction. Utilizing the same fused 
porcelain enamel reflecting surfaces 
as other units, the unit has a reflec- 
tion factor of 79 per cent or more. 


Speed Tester 


@ Commonwealth Engineering Co 
of Ohio, Dayton, O., has developed 
a Soren Varitime—an instrument 


used to vary the speed of synchron- 
ous electric motors, and also to test 
such motors as to their speed. It is 
particularly adaptable for accelerat- 
ing or decelerating speed of 


syn 
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chronous electric motors used in con- 
nection with various types of clock 
systems and the like. The instru- 
ment supplies voltage of a controll- 
able variable frequency and also 
supplies power to operate electrical 
devices. It provides an adjustable 
frequency range of from 18 to 240 
cycles. Housed in a steel cabinet, 
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the 30-watt model weighs about 20 
pounds. It is capable of adjusting 
the speed of synchronous electric 
motors over a 5:1 range. Although 
available in 30-watt sizes at present, 
the unit can be produced for differ 
ent power requirements. 


Abrasive Belt Stand 


@ Hammond Machinery Builders, 
1605 Douglas avenue, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., have introduced an abrasive 
belt stand to be used in conjunc- 


tion with polishing and _ buffing 
lathes. The illustration shows this 


stand with a model 7-CH Rite-Speed 
lathe. Here the stand and lathe are 
equipped with 5-inch belts, however, 





wider or narrower belts can be fur- 
nished to suit the application. Prope} 
tension of the belts is maintained by 
an adjustable tightner pulley, the 
belts being readily removable and 
replaceable. 


Surface Grinder 


@ Doall Co., 1301 Washington ave 
nue, South, Minneapolis, announces 
a new precision surface grinder fo1 
handling fine precision work. Its 
design has been carefull? worked 
out to give maximum rigidity and 
minimum vibration. The ribbed and 
reinforced base of the machine 
weighs 815 pounds. The column 
which carries the spindle has a 30- 
inch bearing surface in the base 
which holds it rigidly in any posi 


tion. Of box construction the col- 
umn is made of alloyed cast iron 
containing both chromium and 


nickel, All ways sliding surfaces 
are scraped to insure perfect ac 


curacy and long wear. The wheel 
spindle is supplied to use standard 


7'%-inch diameter by inch face 
wheel. Table movements both 
longitudinal and cross are hydrau 
lically driven. A _ built-in dial indi 
cator registering in tenths of thou 
sandths augments the hand wheel 
feed. It is coupled directly between 


the wheel head and table, thus giv 


ing a direct reading of any move 
ment of the grinding wheel The 





table travel is infinitely variable 
from 0 to 50 feet per minute, and 
the cross feed from 0 to 150 thou 
sandths. A built-in cold fluorescent 
lamp provides illumination to the 
table. Automatic lubrication by 
means of forced feed filtered oil is 
provided to all moving parts. Cool 
ant piping, splash guards and cool 
ant return systems are furnished 
as standard equipment. 


Fireless Locomotive 


MH. K. Porter Co. Inc., 4975 Har 
rison street, Pittsburgh, has placed 
on the market a fireless steam loco 
motive of special design for use in 
plants where fire and explosion haz 
ards exist. Because of its narrow 
width, it can enter many restrict 





ed areas. The locomotive is equipped 
with a large storage tank or reser 
voir which is charged from a sta 
tionary boiler through a_ flexible 
charging connection. The tank, well 
insulated by means of a 3-inch thick 
lagging of 85 per cent magnesia, 
is built for 425 pounds pressure pe! 
square inch, and has a capacity of 
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11.6 cubic feet. It is fitted with both 
a drainage and safety valve. The 
locomotive may require one or more 
full charges per day, depending 
upon the operating cycle and amount 
of work to be done. Time foi 
charging varies from ten to 20 min- 
The special steam engine fo) 
furnishing the power is located be 
tween the frames, and is connected 
to the rear axle by a chain drive 
Side rods drive the forward axle. 
The engine has a traction force of 
1333 pounds. Special asbestos lin 
ing on the brake shoes prevents 
sparking, 


utes. 


Wire Stripper 

@ Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 
5076 Park avenue, Sycamore, IIl., 
has introduced a new wire stripper 
that burns insulation cleanly and 
quickly. Known as a Hot Blade 
stripper, it is especially suited for 
stripping cotton, silk and rubber 
coverings from fine stranded or 
solid wires without injuring strands 
or the wire in any way. Its opera 





tion is simple. Wires are first insert 
ed between the electrically heated 
blades in the stripper head. Then 
the manipulation of the foot pedal 
brings the blades against the insu- 
lation, burning instantly two _ par- 
allel grooves right down to the con- 
ductor. The grooves are completed 
with a slight twist to right or left, a 
pull removing the insulation. Each 
blade embodies an individual heat 
control and transformer so that the 
burning temperature of each can be 
raised or lowered separately. Dis 
tance between blades, and length 
of stripping is adjustable. Parts 
furnished include standard head, 
control box with transformer, wa- 
ter drawer, foot rest, pedal and con 
necting rod. It can be plugged in 
on a 110-120 volt, 50-60 cycle alter 
nating current. Other voltages and 
frequencies are available. 


Program Clock 


@ Zenith Electric Co., 845 South Wa 
bash avenue, Chicago, has placed 
on the market two new synchronous 
program clocks for operating time 
signals. Known as type P 512 and 
type PD 124, the former will oper- 
ate a signal at any five-minute period 
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while the latter will operate a signal 
at any one-minute period. Both have 
a large, legible 24-hour dial and a 
one-hour dial cam. Pointers, con- 
nected to a contact arm, ride the 
dials and permit the contact arm to 
fall only when preset time is 





reached. These units are operated by 
heavy duty synchronous motors 
Contact can be arranged to operaie 
a signal either in one ring or a coded 
ring, or for a definite duration of 
time, from 2 to 6 seconds. The units 
are compact and enclosed in a dust 
proof case. They can be built to 
operate for many different purposes 
such as daily siren testing, timing 
industrial processes, etc. 


Ventilator 


@ Milcor Steel Co., South Forty 
first, West Burnham street, Milwau- 
kee, has introduced a_ redesigned 
ventilator for manufacturing plants 
and industrial buildings. It operates 
on the air-siphon principle, utilizing 
outside wind currents to draw im 
pure air from building interiors. A 
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wind vane at the top of the venti- 
lator turns the revolving head so 





that the flue opening is always fac- 
ing away from the wind. This elim- 
inates down-drafts and creates a 
natural vacuum. The revolving head 
of the ventilator is suspended on 
a ball-bearing pivot, rendering the 
ventilator sensitive to changes in 
wind direction, and increasing its 
exhaust output. 


Ore Concentrating dig 


@ Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, announces a new Conset Jig, 
or an ore concentrating jig operat 
ing on the principle of controlled 
settling for the beneficiation of low 
grade iron ore. This is done through 
accurate control of the stroke cycle 
to produce a differential pulsion and 
suction permitting a longer period 
of settlement or “differential set 
tling.”’ The pulsion member con 
sists of a rubber envelope actuated 
by the entrance and egress of low 
pressure air. The air flow is con 
trolled by a valve device which can 
be manually operated to alter the 








air flow cycle. The new jig inher 
ently is a water saver operating on 
a minimum of hutch water. Its dis 
tinctive control makes possible in 
creased hourly tonnages and high 
metallurgical efficiency. A unit is 
available also for use in closed cir 
cuit in conjunction with the grind 
ing mills. The Conset principle ap 
plied to the jigging of fine unsized 
material in the mill discharge pro 
duces a high grade concentrate of 
valuable sulfides and fine gold be 
fore further grinding may slime or 
alter the valuable mineral. 


Fluorescent Lamps 
@ Westinghouse Lamp division, 
Bloomfield, N. J., announces a new 
100-watt Mazda fluorescent lamp, 
the largest yet made for commer- 
cial and industrial purposes. Meas 
uring 5 feet long and 2‘ inches in 
diameter, it will be available in the 
3500-degree white color. 

Allowing much higher mounting 
heights, the lamp will reduce the 
size and number of fixtures neces- 
sary to supply a given amount of 
light. It has a rated initial output 
of 4400 lumens and a rated life of 
2000 hours, 
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Direct Radiant Heating 


(Concluded from Page 79) 
radiant heating avoids currents of hot air. 

Design and locating of heating coils within the 
walls has been studied at considerable length. It 
is possible to determine within reasonable limits the 
amount of a given size pipe required to provide the 
necessary heat loss leading to a satisfactory surface 
temperature. Radiation is a function of the material 
of which the radiating surface is constructed, whether 
it be wood, metal, plaster or concrete, and design of 
the heating system depends on the construction of 
the building as well as the amount of area to be 
heated. Current practice recommends spacing 1-inch 
pipe on 12 to 16-inch centers, *:-inch pipe on 9 to 12- 
inch centers, and ‘%-inch pipe on 6 to 8-inch cen- 
ters. 

Selection of the pipe is based on four primary fac- 
tors. First, the pipe must transfer heat with the 
smallest possible difference in temperature. Second, 
it should be mechanically strong and it must expand 
at the same rate as surrounding materials, particu- 
larly if it is to be embedded in concrete or plaster. 
Third, it must resist corrosion in actual service. 
Fourth, it must be readily fabricated since the work 
is primarily done on the job. 

Because of the first and second factors, radiant 
heating installation is best suited to ferrous pipe. 
The heat loss factor is considerably higher for fer- 
rous pipe than for nonferrous. As the coefficient 
of expansion is virtually the same as concrete and 
plaster, ferrous pipe will expand and contract with 
the wall material as heated and will not cause crack- 
ing. The third factor must involve a consideration 
of the corrosive properties of the water in the locality 
of the installation. 

The most successful installations both from cost 
and performance standpoints to date have been con- 
tinuous pipe units. Under this method, the coil is 





constructed of full lengths of pipe, bent and welded 
together, instead of using threaded joints. Accepted 
bending practice on wrought iron pipe shows U-bends 
can be made cold with diameters ranging from 2.8 
inches center to center on ‘'2-inch pipe, to 11 inches 
center to center on 2-inch pipe. 

Actual design of the system can vary widely. Coils 
can be of the continuous type, or they can be welded 
in the form of grids. 
been spotwelded to steel sheets to provide a flat radi- 
ation surface, while in others corrugated steel sheets 
have been fastened to the coils to increase the radia- 
tion surface. These types are largely of value where 


In some cases, the coils have 


the coils are not embedded in concrete or plaster. 
It has also been found that metal expanded lath, used 
in place of conventional wood lath construction, im- 
proves heat transfer by increasing the radiating sur- 
face. 

Control of systems of this type does not necessarily 
require the use of air thermostats in the room. Some 
systems have relied on automatic control of water 
temperature, and in at least one case the water tem- 
perature is controlled by outdoor temperature. 

Installations where heating coils are placed in the 
floor require lower operating temperatures than ceil- 
ing or wall installation. Research has shown that 
floors above 85 degrees Fahr. become too hot for 
comfort, although ceilings and walls can be much 
higher because there is no body contact with them. 
One possible method is to put the coils in the ceil- 
ing of the first floor, and lay a reflecting material 
on the under side of the second floor to reflect the 
heat downward, thus directing most of the radiant 
rays through the ceiling rather than allowing the 
floor covering above to become overheated. Thus, if 
the room to be heated is too large or not well enough 
insulated to be heated by the transfer of heat from 
a floor at 85 degrees, it is necessary to use wall or 
ceiling heating instead, or in addition. 





Offers Two New Tools 


For Facing Operations 


@ McKenna Metals Co., Latrobe, 
Pa., announces two new styles of 
tools for facing operations in tur- 
ret lathes. These are for machining 
steel and other metals, and are 
known as style Nos. 21 and 22. The 
tools have 6-degree side and front 
clearance angles, 8-degree end cut- 
ting edge angles, 6-degree side rake 
and 2-degree negative back rake. 
Style 21 tool has a 20-degree side 
cutting edge angle which results in 
longer tool life. It should be used 
where a 90-degree shoulder on the 
work is not required. For facing 


parallel to the 


to a 90-degree shoulder, style 22 
tool, which has a zero side cutting 
edge angle, should be used. 

Use of the negative back rake has 
the effect of imparting greater 
strength to the carbide tip. The 
tools also are supplied with chip 
breakers. Style 21 tool has a 


teriais. It is 
and coke. 


cover sampling 
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groove-type chip breaker ground 
style 22 has a shelf-type chip break 
er ground 5 degrees 
ting edge angle. 


ASTM Issues Latest 
Coal, Coke Standards 


A book recently 
American Society 
terials, 260 South 
Philadelphia, combines in conveni 
ent form all ASTM tests, definitions, of lump coke. Following these are 
and specifications for coal and coke, 
and meets the widespread demand 
for these standards used in connec hole, and square-hole screens 01 
95) tion with the evaluation of these ma 
issued under the 
auspices of committee D-5 on coal 


items in the book 
coals for analysis, 
coal classed according to ash con 
tent, and sampling and fineness tests 


The first four 


for powdered coal. Following these 
are two grindability tests and othei 
procedures for drop shatter, tumble) 
from side cut test, designating the size of coal 
from its screen analysis, test for size 
(anthracite), sieve analysis (crushed 
bituminous), cubic foot weight 
(crushed bituminous) and a_ pro 
posed test for agglutinating value of 
coal. Specifications for coals bys 
rank and by grade also are included 


cutting, while 


issued by the 


for Testing Ma- In the section devoted to coke 


3road_ street, there are two methods covering coke 


for analysis and volume of cell space 


specifications for sieves for testing 
purposes (wire cloth sieves, round 


sieves) and foundry coke. Also in 
cluded are definitions of terms re 
lating to coal and coke and gross 
and net calorific value of fuels, be 
sides commercial varieties of b:! 
tuminous and subbituminous coals. 
Copies of this 135-page publication 
may be obtained for $1.25 per copy 
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Markets Castolin 
Products in This Country 


@ Low-temperature welding alloys 
now are being manufactured and 
distributed in this country by Eutec- 
tectic Welding Alloys Inc., 40 Worth 
New York. This company 
has acquired exclusive license in 
the United States to commercialize 
the Castolin low-temperature weld. 
ing and brazing products formerly 
imported into this country from 
Switzerland. 

Principal difference between the 
practice employed in application of 
these alloys and the commoner 
forms of welding is that the base 
metal does not become molten in 


street, 


ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVE, 
the case of the former, due to the 
low operating temperature. 


In making the weld the flux, 
which is in paste form, is ap- 
plied by a brush to the sections to 
be joined. It then is heated by the 
torch flame, and as soon as it be- 
comes molten the rod is applied. 
The latter spreads evenly over the 
preheated area, a characteristic of 
the alloys being their ability to 
flow easily into various types of 
joints. 

Fusion of the molten rod with 
the heated surface and complete 
penetration and diffusion by capil- 
larity inside the welded metal are 
claimed for this type of weld. High 
tensile strength; reduction in warp- 
age and elimination of oxidation of 





the parent metal, increased welding 
speed and low gas consumption be- 
cause of low temperatures em- 
ployed, and a smooth joint which 
requires little cleaning and permits 
faster production are other advan- 
tages, 

The synthetic alloy rods and 
fluxes are offered in different analy- 
ses according to the type of parent 
metal to be welded. All of the well- 
known ferrous and nonferrous met- 
als and their alloys are said to be 
welded successfully by means of 
these rods, including joints between 
parts of dissimilar metals. Color 
of the weld in each case is designed 
to match that of the parent metal. 
Rods also are available for filling 
up blow-holes, etc., in castings. 





Welds Rails To Resist End Batter 


@ One hundred and seventy-seven Thermit welds were made in the 
rail laid on the elevated structure, shown in the view below, where 
iron ore cars are dumped in preparation for loading ore by cranes 
into the stock piles at the plant of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 


Duquesne, Pa. 


batter. 


providing an even and unbroken rail surface. 
twenty-three welds were made in the 13-pound rail shown at left 
of the cars, in the same illustration. 
on steel girders, a specially designed crane runway type of Thermit 
rail weld was employed which has no collar of weld metal under 
the rail base, as indicated in the inset view at right. 
courtesy Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 Broadway, New York. 


Because of the heavy weight of loaded ore cars, 
conventional rail joints would have been subjected to severe end 
Welding together of the rails prevents such damage by 


One hundred and 


Since this rail rests directly 


Photos 
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Steel Sales Made for 
Late Second Quarter 


However, naming of prices for that period 


is not expected for three weeks. Ford Motor 


Co. issues first 1941 iron 


@ BULK of steel sales are now for late second quarter 
delivery, with some for early third quarter, though 
prices for second period will probably not be named 
for at least three weeks. Sales volume continues to 
increase though not as rapidly as previously. Typi- 
cal is a well-rounded company whose January sales 
were 3 per cent greater than December and whose 
sales so far in February are running slightly ahead 
of the same January period. 

A few instances where orders have leveled off are 
still the exception. Additional orders frequently come 
from consumers who had been considered as well sup- 
plied. Other surprises are further plant expansions 
by companies whose extensions presumably had been 
completed. 

An increasing proportion of orders are received 
bearing an A-1 priority rating from Washington, 
though civilian needs so far are much in the ascen- 
dancy. Though an administrative organization on pri- 
vrities has been set up at Washington, rationing would 
be undertaken only as a last resort, it has been said 
officially. 

Many instances of deliveries earlier than expected 
are reported, particularly in fabricated structural steel, 
fabricators not having space for storage. Labor sup- 
ply is a problem. Fabricators at Cleveland have hired 
riveters from Chicago. Construction of ordnance 
plants drains the supply. 

However, mill steel items which still carry prompt 
delivery can be counted on fingers of one hand, among 
them being a few wire products, such as rope, nails 
and manufacturers’ wire; also merchant pipe and tin- 
plate. Wide plates are usually at the other end of 
the scale. Even narrow plates, which have been used 
as a substitute, are becoming scarce. A compara- 
tively new outlet for plates are wind tunnels in con- 
nection with aeronautical laboratories, such as at Day- 
ton and Cleveland. The Middle West is needing more 
plates because of more extensive shipbuilding on the 
Great Lakes, four ocean-going trawlers just having 
been awarded a Cleveland shipbuilder. 


Great Britain is negotiating with American steel- 
makers for the purchase of 30,000 tons of shell steel, 
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Demand 


Unabated. 





Pres. 


Firm. 


Production 


ore wutqutry. Unchanged at 97. 


it being possible that final purchases will far exceed 
that tonnage. 

Nickel has been added to zinc and other nonferrous 
metals, as to scarcity, stainless steel manufacture hav- 
ing been hindered in some districts because of tight- 
ness in this alloying element. 

Galvanized sheet production has gained the point it 
lost the preceding week, general average being 81 per 
cent of capacity. 

Naval releases on steel for 200 ships placed last 
fall are now beginning to come through, it being ex- 
pected that the peak will be reached in April. 

January production of coke pig iron in the United 
States at 4,666,233 net tons established a new all-time 
record. The operating rate gained 2.3 points to 98.7 
per cent of capacity. Average daily production was 
150,524 tons, an increase of 3980 tons over December. 
Active stacks Jan. 21 were 205, a gain of 3. 

The Ford Motor Co., as usual, proves the first in- 
quirer for iron ore for the new season, asking for 
295,000 tons as against its 1940 inquiry for 280,000 
tons. Some predict well over 75,000,000 tons of Lake 
Superior iron ore will be shipped in 1941, record be- 
ing 65,204,600 tons by lake vessels in 1929. 

Scheduled automobile production for the week ended 
Feb. 8 was 125,000 units, up 600 for the week, com- 
paring with 95,985 for the like week of 1940. 

Steel ingot production for the country was_ un- 
changed at 97 per cent last week. Increases took place 
as follows: New England, up 4 points to 92; Cincin- 
nati, up 5 points to 95; St. Louis, up 3 points at 93 
and Detroit, up 4 points to 96. Declines were 2 points 
at Cleveland to 84'2 and 2's points at Buffalo to 90%. 
Unchanged were: Pittsburgh at 96'2, Chicago at 98, 
eastern Pennsylvania at 96, Wheeling and Birmingham 
at 100 per cent, and Youngstown at 95 per cent. 

Steel prices for second quarter hinge entirely on 
wages at this juncture since scrap prices have de- 
clined close to the $20 per ton basis for No. 1 heavy 
melting steel at Pittsburgh. Continuing reductions in 
scrap caused further lowering of two composite groups 
of STEEL. Steelworks scrap dropped 18 cents to $19.91 
and iron and steel fell 2 cents to $38.20. Finished 
steel was unchanged at $56.60. 








COMPOSITE 


Feb. 8 
Iron and Steel.... $38.20 
Finished Steel . 56.60 
Steelworks Scrap.. 19.91 


Feb. 1 Jan. 25 
$38.22 $38.24 
56.60 56.60 
20.09 20.42 


Pig iron, scrap, billets. sheet bars, wire rods. tin_plate. wire, sheets, plates, 
Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compresse 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Jan., 1941 Nov., 1940 

$38.38 $38.08 

56.60 56.60 

20.88 20.72 





MARKET AVERAGES 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Feb., 1940 Feb., 1936 
$37.21 $33.48 
56.50 53.70 
16.98 13.83 


shapes, bars, black 


sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Iron and Steel Composite:- 
pipe, rails. alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 
hot strip. nails. tin plate, pipe. 

Representative Market Figures for Current Week: 
es ° Feb. 8, Jan. Nov. Feb. 
Finished Material 1941 1941 1940 1940 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 2.15c 2.15c 2.15¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 
Iron bars, Chicago 2.20 2.25 2.20 2.15 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 aaae) B41d 2.415 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 aa 2.15 2.15 
Plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.55 2.55 2.00 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 
Wire rods No. 5 to #-inch, Pitts 


$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 


34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.06 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh 


Basic, Valley 


Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 


No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 
No. 2X, del. Phila. 
Malleable, Valicy 
Malleable, Chicago 


Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 


Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh. . 


Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 


Scrap 


Heavy melt, steel, Pitts. 

Heavy melt, steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 
Heavy melting steel, 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 


Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 


Coke 


Connellsville, 
Connellsville, 
Chicago, 


furnace, 
foundry, ovens 


(differ. av.) 


Chicago... 


ovens. . 


by-product fdry., del. 


Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Feb. 8, Jan. Nov. Feb. 
1941 1941 1940 1940 
$25.34 $25.34 $24.34 $24.34 
23.50 23.50 22.50 22.50 
25.34 25.34 24.34 24.34 
20.21 2621 24.21 24.21 
24.00 24.00 23.00 23.00 
19.38 19.38 19.38 19.38 
23.06 23.06 23.06 23.06 
26.215 26.215 26.215 23.215 
24.00 24.00 23.00 23.00 
24.00 24.00 23.00 23.00 
30.34 30.34 30.34 30.34 
24.17 24.17 238.17 23.17 


125.33 125.33 125.33 105.33 


$20.75 $22.15 $21.50 $17.75 
18.50 19.30 19.75 16.30 
19.25 20.25 20.25 15.75 
23.25 24.70 24.55 18.25 
2350 24.05 23.25 18.50 
$5.50 $5.50 $4.75 $4.75 
6.00 6.00 5.75 5.75 
11.75 11.75 11.75 11.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 


Pittsburgh 2.10c 
Chicago, Gary 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 2.10¢ 
Detroit, del. 2.20c 
Buffalo 2.10c 
Sparrows Point, Md. 2.10c 
New York, del. 2.34c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.27c 
Granite City, Il. 2.20c 
Middletown, O. 2.10c 
Youngstown, O. 2.10¢ 
Birmingham 2.10c 
Pacific Coast ports 2.65¢ 
Cold Rolled 
Pittsburgh 3.05c 
Chicago, Gary 3.05c 
Buffalo 3.05c 
Cleveland 3.05¢c 
Detroit, delivered 3.15¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 3.37¢ 
New York, del, 3.39c 
Granite City, Ill. 3.15¢ 
Middletown, O. 3.05c 
Youngstown, O. 3.05¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 3.70c 
Galvanized No. 24 
Pittspurgn 3.50c 
Chicago, Gary 3.00¢ 
Buffalo 3.50c 
Sparrows Point, Md. 3.50¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 3.67¢ 
New York, delivered 3.74¢ 
Birmingnam 8 50¢ 
Granite City, Il. 3.60c 
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Middletown, O. 3.50¢ 
Youngstown, O. .. 3.50c¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ... 4.05c 


Black Plate, No. 29 and Lighter 


Pittsburgh 3.05¢ 
Chicago, Gary ......... 3.05¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 3.15c¢ 


Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted 

Pittsburgh, Gary 3.80¢ 

Pacific Ccast 4.55c¢ 
Enameling Sheets 

No.10 No. 20 


Pittsburgh 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Chicago, Gary.. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85c 3.45¢ 
Youngstown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Cleveland ..... 2.75¢c 3.35¢ 
Middletown, O.. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Pacific Coast 3.40c 4.00c 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. 
Chrome-Nickel 


No. No. No. 

302 303 304 

Bars 24.00 26.00 25.00 
Plates 27.00 29.00 29.00 
Sheets 34.00 36.00 36.00 
Hot strip 21.50 27.00 23.50 
Cold strip. 28.00 33.00 30.00 

Straight Chromes 

No. No. No. No. 

410 416 430 442 

Bars 18.50 19.00 19.00 22.50 
Plates 21.50 22.00 22.00 25.50 


.26.50 27.00 29.00 32.50 
17.00 18.25 17.50 24.00 
22.00 23.50 22.50 32.00 


Sheets 
Hot strip 
Cold stp. 


Steel Plate 


Pittsburgh nee 
New York, del. ...... 2.29-2.44¢c 
Philadelphia, del. .2.15¢-2.30c 
Boston, delivered ... .2.43c-2.57c 


2.10c 


Buffalo, delivered 2.33¢ 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 2.10¢ 
STIMMMIMN 2... cesses 2.10¢ 
Coatesville. Pa. . 2.10c¢ 
Sparrows Point, Md. 2.10¢ 


Claymont, Del. ...... 2.10¢-2.25c 


Youngstown 2.10c 
Gulf ports Sa hie 2.45¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.65¢ 
Steel Floor Plates 

Pittsburgh 3.35c 
Chicago 3.35c 
Gulf ports ay ee 3.70¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ... 4.00c 
Structural Shapes 

eo i 2.10c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.21%c 
New York, del. en 2.27c 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.41¢ 
Bethlehem { 2.10¢ 
Chicago 2.10¢c 
Cleveland, del. 2 30c 
Buffalo 216c 
Gulf ports 2 4d 
Birmingham 2.10¢ 
St. Louis, del. «ae 
Pacific Coast ports...... 2.75« 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.00 
Granite City, Il. 5.10 


Mfg. Terne Plate (base box) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $4.30 


Granite City, Tl. 4.40 
Roofing Ternes 
Pittsburgh base, package 112 


sheets 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 
8-lb... $12.00 25-lb... $16.00 
15-lb. 14.00 30-lb. 17.25 
20-lb... 15.00 40-lb. 19.50 
Bars 


Soft Steel 
(Base, 20 tons or over) 


a oy a oe 2.15¢ 
Chicago or Gary ........ 2.15¢ 
Duluth ar ay aes 2.25¢ 
Birmingham 2.15¢ 
Cleveland 2.15¢ 
Buffalo Set eee, 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.47¢ 
Boston, delivered 2.520 
eew. TOrK, GOl. oc. 34... 2.49¢ 
Gulf ports yee 
Pacific: Coast: ports...... 2.80¢ 


Rail Steel 


(Base, 5 tons or over) 
Pittsburgh TT eee «= 
Chicago or Gary 2.15¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.25¢ 
Cleveland 2.15¢ 

STEEL 


























0 Ae oar eee 2.15¢ 
Cw), nr 2.15¢c 
Se 2.50c 
Pacific Coast ports 2.80¢c 
Iron 
—ICRSO . ...)- 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. i ao we ee 
Pittsburgh, refined . .3.50-8.00c 
‘Terre Haute, Ind. 2.15¢ 
Reinforcing 
New Billet Bars, Base 

Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young., 

Sparrows Pt., Pitts. 2.15¢ 
oe re 2.50¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.60¢ 

Rail Steel Bars, Base 

Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm. .. 2.15¢ 
PC Sot) on aes ok 2.50¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.60c 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard and cement 


eoated wire nails $2.55 
(Per Pound) 

Polished fence staples 2.55¢ 
Annealed fence wire.... 3.05c 
Galv. fence wire ....... 3.40¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 

C. L. column) ee 67 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C.L. column) 56 
Galv. barbed wire, 8U-rod 

spools, base column .. 70 
Twisted barbltess’ wire, 

CRs ai asutes sc) diate es 70 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago 


Birmingham (except. spring 
wire) 

Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 

Galvanized wire ........ 2.69c 

Spring wire ..... 3.20c 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. $3.85 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon Alloy 


Pittsburgh 2.65¢ 3.35¢c 

TMiCAGO «2.843% 2.65¢ 3.35c 

Gary, Ind. 2.65¢c 3.35¢ 

os 2.70c *3.45c 

Cleveland ..... 2.65¢c 3.35¢ 

Buffalo 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 
* Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 20 tons or over) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi. 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ....... 2.70¢c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000 . 0.35 SiG0. ..<. 0.70 
2100 0.75 ee 1.35 
» eee 1.70 | 3.80 
yen eee 2.55 | Ar 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. ...... 0.55 


4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 


a A eee eee 1.20 
Sige O:80-1.10 Cr. :....;. 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats ...... 0.15 
oo ee 1.20 
6100 spring flats ......... 0.85 
Cr. WN.) Vem «.:.. 1.50 
WORRY WOEs 6 vn cde snes S 0.85 
9200 spring flats 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Coates- 
ville, Pa. 


February 10, 1941 





Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot strip, 1 ton or over; 
cold, 3 tons or over) 


Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, 
roungstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham 2.10c 
Detroit. del. 2.20c¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.42¢ 
New York, del. 2.46¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.735C 

Cooperage hoop, Young., 
Pitts.; Chicago, Birm. 2.20c 

Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.80¢ 
Chicago 2.90¢ 
Detroit, del. 2.90¢ 
Worcester, Mass. 3.00¢ 

Carbon Cleve., Pitts 
0.26—0 50 2.80¢ 
0.51—0.75 .30c 
0.76—1.00 6.1d¢ 
Over 1.00 .. 8.35¢ 

Worcester, Mass. $4 higher. 

Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 

Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 2.95¢ 

Chicago 3.05¢ 

Detroit, del. 3.05¢ 

Worcester, Mass. 3.35¢ 


Lamp stock up 10 cents 


Rails, Fastenings 


(Gross Tons) 


Standard rails, mill $40.00 


Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 Ibs. 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 


Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 


Do.. rerolling quality 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills 2.70¢ 
Do., axle steel 2.35¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base 3.00¢ 
Track bolts, base 4.15¢ 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham 3.15¢ 
Tie plates, base ...... 2.15¢ 
Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 


20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
ibs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 Kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 
counts for carloads additional 
5%. full containers, add 10% 
Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller.......68off 
Do., *% and % x 6-in. 
and shorter .66 oft 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and 
shorter eit 6 ks > ee OO 
1% and larger, ail lengths.62 off 
All diameters, over 6-in. 
long. civee ne sa One 
Tire bolts 52.5 off 
Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 
73-10 off; with nuts attached 
73 off; bulk 81 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-in. 


Step bolts 60 off 
Pe OE io ati ne Pees 68.5 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 
%-inch and less. 66 7 
Fo | re 63 65 
1%-1%-inch.... 61 62 

1% and larger 60 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller ....68 off 


Square Head Set Screws 


Upset, 1-in., smaller ....74.0 off 
Headless set screws ... .64.0 off 
Piling 

Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo 2.40c 





Rivets, Washes 


F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve, Chyo., 
ham. 

Structural 3.40c 
re-inch and under 65-10 off 
Wrought washers, Pit’s.. 

Chi., Phila... to jobbers 

and large nut bolt 

mfrs. l.c.l. $5 40: ¢.1. $5.75 off 
Welded Iron, 

Steel Pipe 

Base discounts %n steel pipe 


Pitt. Lorain, «.. to consumers 
in carloads. Gary. Ind.. 2 points 
less on lap weld. 1 point less 
on bu:: weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In BIk. Galv 
hp 63% 54 
%, 66 % 58 
1—3 68% 60 % 
Tror. 
% 30 13 
1—1% 34 19 
1's 3& 21 ‘2 
2 374 21 
Lap Weld 
steel 
a 61 7:2'2 
2'2 -—3 64 d5% 
3 be —6 bb 37 ‘@ 
7 and 8 65 55 ‘2 
Iron 
a 30% 15 
24—3'2 31‘ 17% 
4 33 21 
4 —R 32% 20 
9—12 28 '» 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3. butt weld 67 4 
2, lup weld 60 
2'y to 3, lap weld 63 
3% to 6. lap weld bd 
7 and 8, lap weld 64 
Iron 
Bik Galv 
% bull weld 25 7 
Land 1% butt weld 29 13 
l’% butt weld 33 1S ‘vy 
2 butt weld 2 15 
1% lap weld 23 + 7 
2 lap weld : 25 ‘+ 9 
2% to 3% lap weld 26% ll’ 
4 lap weld 28 'y 1d 
4% to § lap weld 27 ‘2 14 
9 to 12 lap weld 23 'y 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wull seam- 


less steel boiler tubes, cut- 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o0.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 1() feet 
subject to usual extras 
Lap Welded 
Char- 
coal 
Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”O.D 13 $972 $23.71 
1%”O.D 13 11.06 22.93 
= O.D 13 12.3a 19.35 
2%”0.D 13 13.79 21.68 
2%”°0.D 12 15.16 4 
2%”0.D 12 16.58 26.57 
2% ”O.D 12 17 54 29.00 
Ss . &&D 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”0.D 11 23.13 39.81 
a". <a) 10 28.66 49.90 
a” OD 9 44.25 73.93 
3” O.D 2 68.14 ‘ 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
1 O.D 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1%”0.D 13 9 2v 10.67 
1%”OD 13 10.23 11.79 
1%”O0.D 13 11.44 13.42 
a te 13 13.04 15.U8 
2%”"C0.D 13 14.54 16.76 





2%”0.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”0.D 12 17.54 20.21 
2%”0.D 12 18.59 21.42 
os”. 6 6OhD 12 19.50 22.48 
3% ”O.D., il 24.62 28.37 
q”” EXD. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
3”. O.D 9 46.87 54.01 
e oOo. 7 71.96 82.93 
Cast Iron Pipe 
Class B Pipe—Pet Net Toa 


6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham 48.00-49.00 
4-in., Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over. Chicago 53.80-54.86 
o-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 

Do., 4-in. 52.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $106.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slats» 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 


Birm., Sparrows Point. . $34.00 
Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 


Forging Quality Billets 


Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young, Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
Duluth : 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Youns., 
Sparrows Point, Bur- 
falo, Canton, Chicago 34.00 
Cetroit, delivered 36.00 


Wire Rods 

Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to #- 
inch incl. (per 100 Ibs.) $2.00 
Do., over gq to gj-in. incl, 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10; Galves- 
ton up $0.25; Pacific Coast up 
$0.50 


Skelp 

Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 

Coatesville. Sparrows Pt. 1 Oe 

Shel! Steel 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, base, 1000 
tons of one size, open hearth 
3-12-inch $52.00 
12-18-inch 54.00 
18-inch and over 56.00 
Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Rechive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur. $5.00- 5.75 
Connellsville, fdry. 5.25- 6.00 


Connell, prem. fdry 6.00- 6.60 
New River fdry 6.50- 7.00 
Wise county fdry 5.50- 6.50 
Wise county fur 5.00- 5.25 


Voundry 
del.. 11.85-12.su 


By -Produet 
Newark, N. J., 


Chicago, outside del. 11.00 
Chicago, delivered 11.75 
rerre Haute, del 11.25 
Milwaukee, ovens 3.08 
New England, del 13.00 
SI. lout. del 11.75 
Birmingham, ovens 7.50 
Indianapolis, del. 11.25 
Cincinnati, del. 11.00 
Cleveland, del. 1155 
Buffalo, del 11.75 
Detroit, del 11.50 
Philadelphia, del. 11.63 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 


of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 14.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree 27.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha 26.00¢ 


Industrial xylol 26:00¢ 
Per lb. f.0.b. Frankford ana 


St. Louis 
Phenol (less thah 1000 
lbs.) 13.75¢ 
Do. (1uUU Ibs. or over) 12.75¢e 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 


Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers 7.00¢ 
Per ton. bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $30.00 
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Pig fron 


Delivered prices 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. 
below 1.75 sil. 


2.25 sil.; 50c diff. 


Basing Points: 
Bethlehem, 
Birmingham, 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Erie, Pa. 
Everett, Mass. 
Granite City, Il. 
Hamilton, O. 

Neville Island, Pa. 
Provo, Utah 
Sharpsville, Pa. 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. 
Swedeland, Pa. 
Toledo, O. 
Youngstown, O. 


Sree 
Ala : 


tSubject to 


38 cents deduction 


include switching charges only as noted. 
above 
Gross tons. 

No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
.$24.00 $24.50 $23.50 $25.00 
20.38 — 19.38 25.00 
- 25.00 2550 24.50 26.00 
. 24.00 2450 23.00 25.00 
. 2400 24.00 23.50 24.50 
. 24.000 2400 23.50 24.50 
. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
24.50 24.50 has 25.00 
.. 24.00 2450 23.50 25.00 
. 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
. 24.00 24.00 23.50 oe 
. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 

22.00 : ; ‘ 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
24.00 pee 23.50 Faas 
. 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
for 0.70 per cent phosphorus 





Besse- 


No.2 Malle- 


Fdry. able Basic mer 
St. Louis from Birmingham. ... .+#24.12 ere 23.62 waa 
St, Paul from Duluth ........... 26.63 26.63 27.13 
7Over 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton. Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
$29.50, base: $30.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley furnace ..........$23.50 Lake Superior fur. ...... $27.00 
yo eT. | oe 23.50 do., del. Chicago...... 30.7 
Lyles, Tenn. ....... 26.5 
+Silvery 


Jackson county, 
7-7.50—$30.50; 
9-Y¥.50—$32.50; 


7.51-8—$31.00; 





O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $29.50; 6.51-7—$30.00); 


8-8.50—$31.50; 8.51-9—$32.00; 


Buffalo, $1.25 higher. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicont 


Jackson county, 
plus $1 a ton. 


O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries. 


tThe lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, U., or Buffaio 
is quoted with freight allowed. 

Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
$1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 


Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 





or higher Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices pry press.......... _ $28.00 
Fire Clay Brick rere. CHG eosca a Oe Sb aes 26.0) 
Delivered from Basing Points: Super Quality Magnesite 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 i We 5 $60.80 Domestic dead - burned 
Zaltimore from Birmingham 25.78 24.66 iss : : grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Boston from Birmingham 25.12 ; 3 - First Quality Chewelah, Wash., net 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 47.50 ton bulk ............ 22.00 
Boston from Buffalo 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 Alabama, Georgia... 47.50 net ton, bags ........ 26 00 
Brookyln, N. Y., from Bethlehem 26.50 27.00 : ny New J@rsey ........:.. 52.50 is didn 
Canton, O., from Cleveland 25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 : asic bric 
Chicago from Birmingham 125.22 , ; = Second Quality »7= Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 24.44 25.11 24.61 Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 42.75 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Cincinnati from Birmingham 24.06 23.06 Georgia, Alabama ...... 34.20 Chrome brick ......... $50.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham 24.32 23.82 - New Jersey ........... 49.00 Chem. bonded chrome... 50.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O. 25.94 25.94 25.44 25.44 Ohio Magnesite brick ...... 72.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago 25.10 25.10 24.60 25.60 First quality........... 39.99 Chem. bonded magnesite 61.00 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, Intermediate .......... 36.10 
Toledo or Detroit . 27.19 27.19 26.69 27.69 Second quality ........ 31.35 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 26.15 ‘ : Sec a y i Fluorspar 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem. 25.53 26.03 . Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Birmingham. 25.46 , 24.96 All bases . $56.05 pd., tide, net ton. $25.00-$26.0u 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.84 26.34 25.34. ..... : Washed gravel, f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh district from Neville. . § Neville base, plus 69c, 84c Silica Brick Ill., Ky., net ton, 
island ; l and $1.24 freight. Pennsylvania $47.50 carloads, all rail. 20.00-21.0 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit 26.31 2631 25.81 26.81 Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 55.10 Do. barge 20.00 
St. Louis, northern 24.50 24.50 24.00 Birmingham, Ala. Ste MO. 21MM... ...45. 20.00-21 v0 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromungunese, 78-82 Yo, Do., ton lots 11.75c Do., spot : : 145.00 Silicon Metal, 1% tron, 
carlots, duty pd. $120.00 Do., less-ton lots. - 12.00c Do., contract, ton lots 145.00 contract, carlots, 2 x 
Ton lots 130.00 less than 200 Ib. lots. 12.25c Do., spot, ton lots.... 150.00 %-in., Ib. 14.50¢ 
Less ton lots 133.50 67-72% low carbon: 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, DO., 2% ........++0-- 13.00¢ 
Less 200 Ib. lots 138.00 Car- Ton _ Less carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 Spot %c higher 
Do., carlots del, Pitts, 125.33 loads lots’ ton Do., spot Ste 
dnen, 19-21% 2% carb... 17.50c 18.25¢ 18.75¢c —_Do., contract, ton lots. 160.00 Silicon Briquets, contract 
Splegeleisen, 19-21% dom. ena = = carloads, bulk, freight 
“s . 7 ze (yy 1% carb. 18.50c 19.25¢ 19.75¢c Do., spot, ton lots..... 16500 ss é : " 
Palmerton, Pa., spot 36.0 > Saini. | idee ; allowed, ton ... $74.50 
0.10% carb. 20.50c 21.25c 21.75¢ Ton lots 84.50 
Ferrosilicon, 50%, freight 0.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25c 20.75c Alsifer, contract carlots, §# | [acc.trmn Inte Ih. 7 
’ ’ Less-ton lots, lb...... 4.00c 
allowed, c.1. ; 74.50 Spot Kc higher f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50 9 25¢ 
7.00 Less 200 lb. lots, lb.. 4.25¢ 
a pling 135.00 Piemieeetinn, F + oe her a. Sleeps _— Spot. %-cent higher. 
me : “ha 65% molyb., cont., f.0.b. 0., less-ton lots...... 5 
Do., ton lots 151.00 Te 0.95 Spot %c Ib. higher ee apt u — 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. ‘ contract carloads, 
Calcium molybdate, lb. bulk freight allowed 
Chromium Briquets, con- , 
Silicomanganese, c.l., 3 molyb. cont., f.0.b, mill 0.80 tract, freight allowed ERR Re POC FO 5.50c 
per cent carbon Serer ae Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, Ib. carlots, bulk...... 7.00¢ Ne ee eee, ee 6.00¢ 
2%% carbon......... 118. Ib.. con, ti., f.0.b. Niag- Do., ton lots 7.50¢ Less-ton lots ........ 6.25¢ 
2% carbon, 123.00; 1%, 133.00 + CON, Ui, 1.0.0. & ee ee ee no Spot ec higher 
Contract ton price ara Falis, ton lots $1.23 Do., less-ton lots..... 7.75¢ 
12.50 higher: spot $5 Do., less-ton lots..... 1.25 Do., less 200 Ibs...... 8.00c Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
$ at é ~ t. ’ ‘ 20-25% carbon, 0.10 Spot, %c higher. contract, carloads, 
ucatses eee Seat max., ton lots, 1b. 1.35 bulk, gross ton ..... 102.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., ab. _ Do., less-ton lots... .. 1.40 Tungsten Metal Pewder, Do., ton ............- 108.00 
con. del. cars ee. »1.90-2.00 Spot 5c higher according to grade, 35-40%, contract, car- 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% spot shipment, 200-1b. ) loads, Ib., "1 eteee aa 
40%, 1b., cont.. .2.70-2.80-2.90 nies. ah an drum lots, Ib. ....... $2.50 Do., ton lots......... -00e 
‘ Bhi . oe m Do., smaller lots...... 2.60 Do., less-ton lots..... 16.00c 
Ferrophospherus, gr. ton, f.o.b. Niagara Falls... $2.25 Spot %ec higher 
-18% le, - ees y 5 
sold ots 8 ae oe Do., one a ny SRN 2.30 Vanadium Pentoxide, Molybdenum Powder, 
ps ae : contract, lb. contained $1.10 99%, f.o.b. York, Pa. 
unitage, 58.50; electric D 115 b aos 
rurn., per ton, ¢. 1.. 23- Technical molybdenum ap I 554 o's Sian s 8' 15 200-lb. kegs, lb. ..... $2.60 
26% f.0.b. Mt. Pleasant, trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- Do., 100-200 Ib. lots... 2.75 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 lybdenum, Ib. molyb. Chromium Metal, 98% Do., under 100-Ib. lots 3.00 
L cont., f.0.b. mill...... 0.80 cf., contract, 1b. con. Molybdenum Oxide 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- chrome, ton lots...... 80.00c Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Ferre-carbon-titanium, 15- Do., spot Faces ae . 85.00c lybdenum, per pound 
Ib., contained cr., del. 18%, ti., 6-8% carb., 88% chrome. cont. tons. 79.00c contained, f.o.b. pro- 
GEN 38.6 5 caneans esse 11.00c carlots, contr., net ton .$142.50 ee eee 84.00c ducers’ piant ........ 80.00c 
STEEL 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Hoops 


5.06 
3.96 
4.45 
4.35 


3.82 
3.60 
3.50 
3.68 
4.00 
3.67 


Do Huw 
ou oon 


Mol Wow 


10 


Plates Struc- 
¥%-in. & tural 

Over Shapes 
3.85 3.85 
3.76 3.75 
3.55 3.55 
3.7U 3.70 
4.05 4.05 
3.62 3.40 
3.40 3.40 
3.40 3.58 
3.60 3.65 
3.95 3.95 
3.65 3.68 
3.55 3.55 
3.80 3.80 
3.68 3.68 
3.69 3.69 
4.00 4.00 
3.70 3.70 
3.95 3.95 
3.85 3.85 
4.49 4.49 
3.55 3.55 
3.80 3.80 
3.85 3.85 
4.00 4.00 
4.00 4.00 
4.15 4.15 
3.50 3.50 


-—S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)— 


Soft 

Bars Bands 
re 4.06 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 
ee 3.85 4.00 
oy: 4.00 4.10 
Buffalo rer Tes 3.35 3.82 
Pittsburgh ....... 335 3.60 
Cleveland Saccdis 4. aan 3.50 
i” ee 3.43 3.43 
ME sc 5. see Se 400 
Cincinnati ........ 3@ 3.67 
oo 3.50 3.40 
Twin Cities ...... 3.75 3.85 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 3.53 
a 3.64 3.74 
Kansas City...... 4.05 4.15 
Indianapolis ..... 3.60 3.75 
Mempnig. ......... 3.90 4.10 
Chattanooga ..... 3.80 4.00 
Tues, Oia. ...... 4.44 4.34 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 
Houston, Tex. .... 3.50 5.95 
ee 4.00 4.00 
Portland, Oreg..... 4.25 4.50 
Los Angeles ...... 4.15 4.60 
San Francisco..... 3.50 4.00 

1035- 2300 

1050 Series 
CT eee 7.40 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.60 
Philadelphia ...... 4.10 7.56 
cy 4.45 “A 
INGOTTOIN, VG. 2.2005 
PE cis s sxe. eee 7.35 
Pittsouregn ......-.. 840 7.45 
CIOVEIAMG 2.26 6ic> 3.30 7.55 
ERING a ow bine wa ee 3.48 7.67 
CORCINMINGE «6. s000s 3.65 7.69 
Sa a a 3.70 7.85 
Twin Citles ...... 8S 7.70 
Milwaukee ....... 3.83 7.33 
PG) NE sos gw ars. 3.84 ate 
NN 5 skiers esa 5.85 sity’ 
Portland, Oreg. ... 5.70 8.85 
Los Angeles ...... 4.80 9.55 
San Francisco..... 5.00 9.65 


3100 
Series 


6.05 
5.90 
5.86 


4100 6100 
Series Series 
5.80 7.90 

5.65 ; 

5.61 8.56 
5.40 7.50 
5.50 7.60 
5.85 7.70 
5.72 7.19 
5.74 7.84 
5.40 7.50 
6.09 8.19 
5.63 7.73 
5.77 7.87 
7.85 8.65 
7.85 8.65 
8.40 9.05 
8.65 9.30 





Sheets Cold -——Cold Drawn Bars—— 
Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E. 
Plates Rolled’ Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
5.66 3.71 4.48 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.208 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
5.25 3.55 4.05 4.65 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
5.25 3.50 : 5.05 ; 4.05 F 
5.45 3.85 5.40 ‘ 4.15 
5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.22 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.00 3.35 ‘ 4.65 ; 3.65 8.40 6.75 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.735 8.40 6.75 
§.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.20 3.80 8.70 7.05 
5.55 3.65 . 5.50 ; 1.42 
5.28 3.62 4.00 4.92 3.47 4.00 8.75 7.10 
5.15 3.25 4.10 4.60 3.30 3.75 8.40 6.75 
.40 3.50 4.35 5.00 3.83 1.34 9.09 7.44 
5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.55 
9.29 3.39 4.12 4.87 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
5.60 3.90 Pas 5.00 - 4.30 
5.30 3.45 5.01 3.97 
§.71 3.85 aE 5.25 ‘ 4.31 
5.68 3.70 Sense 4.40 ‘ 4.39 
6.09 4.19 : 5.54 : 4.69 
5.88 3.45 ar 4.75 ; 4.43 
5.75 3.85 ich 4.80 5.00 4.60 
5.50 4.20 5.25 6.60 
§.75 4.00 6.50 5.00 , 5.75 
5.75 3.95 6.50 4.75 ; 5.75 de 
6.40 4.30 6.50 5.25 ‘ 6.60 10.55 9.80 
5.60 3.40 6.40 5.15 6.80 10.65 9.80 


BASE QUANTITIES 


Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland; 300-9999 Seattle: 400 
14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in B’ham 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Kansas City and St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 Los Angeles 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York: 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in 
Los Angeles; 300-4999 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston: 
500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 1500 and over 
in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 
City; 150 and over in Memphis: 25 to 49 bundles in Philadelphia; 
750-4999 in San Francisco. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size. 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle; 
1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 

SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
except 00-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999. Portland, Seattle. 


CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Dollars at $4.0214 per Pound Sterling 


Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 
By Cable or Radio 


Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-roiied. 

ee a 
BE CHRO chap sie oes es Sesaae 
err 

Bee, WRC, 2S BORG. i ieee see cien 

Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 24 gage. 


Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds.. 


British ferromanganese $120.00 delivered 


February 10, 1941 


Atlantic seaboar< 


BRITISH 


Gross Tons f.o.b, 


U.K. Ports 
£sd 
$66.50 16 10 0 
3.60c 270 OO 
2.79 15 10 0 
2.90c 16 2¢ 
17c 17 12 € 
4.00c > ae 
4.6l1c Z5 12/6 
$ 6.29 ‘ie 


duty-paid. 


Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 


Furnace— 
fs d 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $25.79 6 8 O(a) 
Basic pig iron ; errr 24.28 6 O 6(a) 
Furnace coke, f.o.t. ovens : : foes 1 15 € 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over.. 49.37 12 50 
Standard rails, 60 lbs. per yard, 500-ton I & ove 2.6lc 14 10 € 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-incl 3.17c¢ 17 12 OFT 
Shapes ' 2 SF ] 8 Ort 
Ship plate ‘ : 2.9lc 16 3 OTT 
Boiler plates lc 1 ) 6tf 
Sheets, black, 24 gage, 4-ton lots and over ‘ $.10c 22 15 0 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated, 4-ton lots & over 4.70c 26 2 ¢ 
Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight « , 2-ton lots 
and over : ; patate S.aec 23 33 6 
3ands and strips, hot-r ed ; . ; ; , 3, 30 18 7 OTT 
(a) del. Middlesbioug! 5s rebate to approved customers. TftRebate of 


15s on certain conditions. 








IRON AND STEEL 


Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham, No. 1 18.00 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 15.50-16.00 
New Eng. del. No. 1 16.50-16.75 
Buffalo, No l 20.50-21.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 18.50-19.00 
Chicago, No. 1 19.00-19.50 
Chicago, auto, no 
alloy 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Cleveland, No. 1 
Cleveland, No, 2 
Detroit, No. 1 
Detroit, No. 2 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 
Federal, Ill., No. 2 
Granite City, R. R. 
No. 1 17.50-18.00 
Granite City, No. 2 16.50-17.00 
Los Ang., No. 1 net 14.50-15.00 
Los Ang., No. 2 net 13.50-14.0U0 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp. f16.50 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 21.00-21.50) 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 20.50-21.00 
Pittsburgh, No, 2 19.50-20.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 17.50-18.00 
St. Louis, No. 2 16.50-17.00 
San Fran., No. 1 net 15.00-15.50 
San Fran., No. 2 net 14.00-14.50 
Seattie, Nu. 1 lu.uu 
Toronto, dirs., No. 1 11.00-11.25 
Valleys, No. 1 21.00-21.50 


18.00-18.50 
18.25-18.75 
20.00-20.50 
19.00-19.50 
416.50-17.00 
+15.50-16.00 
20.00 

18.50 
16.50-17.00 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 

Buffalo 18.50-19.00 
Chicago, factory 18.50-19.00 
Chicago, dealers 17.00-17.50 
Cincinnati, dealers . 17.00-17.50 


Cleveland 20.00-20.50 
Detroit 117.25-17.75 
E, Pa., new mat. 20.00 
E. Pa., old mat. 17.00 


12.50-13.00 
20.50-21.00 
14.00-14.50 
13.00-13.50 
20.50-21.00 


Los Angeles, net 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

San Francisco, net 
Valleys 


BUNDLED SHEETS 


Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Cleveland 


18.50-19.00 
17.00-17.50 
15.00-15.50 
Pittsburgh 19.50-20.00 
St. Louis 13.00-13.50 
Toronto, dealers 9.75 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
13.50-14.00 
12.50-13.00 
113.50-14.00 
2.00-12.50 


Chicago 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Detroit 

St. Louis 


Toronto, dealers ¥.0U 
BUSHELING 

Birmingham, No. 1 16.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 18.50-19.00 
Chicago, No. 1 18.00-18.50 
Cincin., No. 1 deal.. 14.25-14.75 


Cincin., No. 2 deal. 7.75- 8.25 
Cleveland, No. 2 14.00-14.50 
Detroit, No. 1 new. t16.50-17.00 
Valleys, new, No. 1 20.50-21.0U0 
Toronto, dealers 5.50- 6.00 
MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) 


Birmingham 9.50 
Buffalo 14.00-14.50 


SCRAP PRICES 


Gross tons delivered to consumers except where otherwise stated; tindicates brokers prices 


Chicago - 13.75-14.25 
Cincinnati, dealers . 10.00-10.50 
Cleveland, no alloy. 13.50-14.00 


Detroit *11.00-11.50 
Eastern Pa. 14.50 
Los Angeles .. .. 400- 5.00 
New York ..... . .¢10.50-11.00 
Pittsburgh . 15.00-15.50 
St. Louis 11.50-12.00 


San Francisco ' 5.00 
Toronto, dealers +7.75- 8.00 
Valleys ae hee 15.50-16.00 


SHOVELING TURNINGS 


Buffalo 15.50-16.00 
Cleveland 14.50-15.00 
Chicago 14.25-14.75 


Chicago, spel, anal.. 15.50-16.00 
tina ly amas +12.00-12.50 
Pitts., alloy-free ... 17.00-17.50 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 
Boston district *8.50- 9.25 


Es canes oe 14.50-15.00 
Cincinnati, dealers... 9.25- 9.75 
Cleveland 14.50-15.00 
MeSvernm PA. .... 2.66: 14.00 
SRE os, books ss wocaw +12.00-12.50 
BOW SE lasdwases +10.00-10.50 
Pittsburgh 15.00-15.50 


Toronto, dealers.... +7.75- 8.00 


AXLE TURNINGS 

Lo a er .. 16.50-17.00 
Boston district..... 412.50-13.00 
Chicago, elec. fur... 20.00-20.50 
East. Pa. elec. fur.. 19.50-20.00 
St. Louis 13.50-14.00 


ea A a t7.75- 8.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 

Birmingham ...... 8.50 
Boston dist. chem.. .+10.75-11.25 
Buffalo 14.50-15.00 
Chicago 13.75-14.25 
Cincinnati, dealers. 9.25- 9.75 
Cleveland 14.50-15.00 
Detroit » eae »- ¥4300-1250 
E. Pa., chemical 15.50-16.00 
PO ON 6s wa 05.00 711.50-12.00 


St. Louis 11.00-11.50 
Toronto, dealers +7.75- 8.00 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 


Cn 6k. kk cates 23.25-23.75 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Chicago 22.50-23.00 
St. Louis 21,.25-21.75 
SPRINGS 

Buffalo 25.00-25.50 


24.00-24.50 
23.50-24.00 
26.00-26.50 
26.50-27.00 
22.50-23.00 


Chicago, coil 
Chicago, leaf 
Eastern Pa. ... 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 


STEEL, RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham 
Buffalo ‘ 
Chicago (3 ft.) 
Chicago (2 ft.) 
Cincinnati, dealers 25.25-25.75 
Detroit sa os on» fameOose0 
Pitts., 2 ft. and less 26.00-26.50 
St. L. 2 ft. & less 23.50-24.00 
STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 
Birmingham 
Boston district 


20.00 
26.00-26.50 
23.25-23.75 


23.75-24.25 


18.00 
#15.75-16.00 


Buffalo 22.00-22.50 
Chicago 19.00-19.50 
Cleveland - 24.00 
Pittsburgh ......... 23.00-23.50 
St. Louis ae 19.50-20.00 
| ES. 18.00-18.50 
PIPE AND FLUES 

Chicago, net ...... 14.00-14.50 


Cincinnati, dealers . 13.25-13.75 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


Buffalo vee cows ss De IS800 
Chicago, net ...... 13.75-14.25 
Cincinnati, dealers . 12.75-13.25 
Eastern Pa......... 19.00-19.50 
New York .....713.00-13.50 
St. Louis 14.00-14.50 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham ...... 16.00 


Boston district ....11.75-12.25 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 . 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, No. 2.... 16.50-17.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston district *13.25-13.50 


Buffalo 18.50-19.00 
Cleveland 18.50-19.00 
Detroit cca ce ee TOMO TOO 
Pittsburgh 20.00-20.50 


FORGE SCRAP 


Boston district 
Chicago, heavy 


+12.75-13.00 
23.50-24.00 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 

Buffalo, plates 26.50-27.00 

Cleveland, crops ... 26.00-26.50 

Eastern Pa., crops... 25.50-26.00 

Pitts., billet, bloom. 
slab crops 27.00-27.50 


LOW PIIOS. PUNCHINGS 


BN os Doers 5% 25.50-26.00 
Chicago 23.00-23.50 
Cleveland .. .c 0+ 2e0=22.50 
Detroit .... ....718.75-19.25 
Eastern Pa, 25.50-26.00 
Pittsburgh 26.00-26.50 


Seattle lo.Uuu 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 

45 feet and over 
Birmingham co 19.00 
Boston . t18.50-19.00 
Chicago 23.00-23.50 
New York ......-19.50-20.00 
eT ae LU 26.00-26.50 


22.00-22.90 


St. Louis 


STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham 
Boston district 
Chicago, net 
Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis 


18.00 
§20.00-20.50 

. 24.75-25.25 
. 27.50-28.00 


25.00-25.50 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 


23.50-24.00 
19.50-20.00 


Chicago (cut) 
St. Louis, No. 1 
SHAFTING 


Boston district 
New York 


719.50-19.75 
fcr +21.00-21.50 


25.00-25.50 
19.50-20.00 


Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis, 1%-3%”.. 


CAR WHEELS 

Birmingham iron .. 18.00 
Boston dist., iron. . .+16.50-17.00 
Buffalo, steel ...... 25.00-25.50 
Chicago, iron ...... 20.50-21.00 
Chicago, rolled steel 23.25-23.75 
Cincin., iron deal... 19.50-20.06 


Eastern Pa., iron... 23.00-23.50 
Eastern Pa., steel... 26.00-26.50 
Pittsburgh, iron ... 22.00-22.50 
Pittsburgh, steel... 26.50-27.00 
St. Louis, iron .... 21.00-21.50 
St. Louis, steel ... .21.50-22.00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham ...... 18.50 


Boston, No. 1 mach.{17.50-18.00 
N. Eng., del. No. 2.. 18.25-18.75 
N. Eng. del. textile 22.00-23.00 
Buffalo, cupola . 20.50-21.00 
Buffalo, mach. ..... 22.00-22.50 
Chicago, agri. net.. 16.00-16.50 
Chicago, auto net.. 18.50-19.00 
Chicago, railr’d net. 17.50-18.00 
Chicago, mach. net. 18.50-19.00 
Cincin., mach, deal.. 21.50-22.00 
Cleveland, mach. .. 24.00-24.50 
Detroit, cupola, net.+17.50-18.00 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 24.00-24.50 
E. Pa., No. 2 weet 20.50 
E. Pa., yard fdry... 20.50-21.00 
Los Sngeles ' 


21.50-22.00 


Pittsburgh, cupola 

San Francisco .. 14.50-15.00 
a 14.00-15.00 
St. L., agri. mach. 19.50-20.00 


St. L., No. 1 mach... 20.50-21.00 
loronto, No. 1 
mach., net dealers +19.75-20.09 


HEAVY CAST 

Boston dist. break... ¢16.50-16.75 
New England, del. 20.00-20.50 
Buffalo, break. 18.00-18.50 
Cleveland, break, net 18.50-19.00 
Detioit, auto net. ..+18.00-18.50 
Detroit, break. ....+16.00-16.50 
Eastern Pa. : 22.50 
Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-14.00 


New York break... 717.00 
STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham 13.50 


+14.50-15.00 
16.50-17.00 
13.50-14.00 
13.00-13.5U0 
611.00-11.50 
19.00-19.50 


Boston district 
Buffalo 

Chicago, net 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Detroit, net 
Eastern Pa. 

New York fdry. +14.00-14.5v 
St. Louis 15.00-15.50 
Toronto dealers, net 713.75-14.00 


MALLEABLE 
New England, del. 
Buffalo 

Chicago, R. R. 
Cincin. agri., deal. 
Cleveland, rail 
Eastern Pa., R. R. 
Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, rail 25.50-26.590 
St. Louis, R. R. .... 21.50-22.00 


22.-234 OO 
23.00-23.50 
. 23.50-24,00 
18.00-18.5u 
25.00-25.50 
23.00-23.50 





Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51% % 


Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer $4.75 
Mesabi nonbessemer .... 4.45 
High phosphorus ....... 4.35 
Mesabi bessemer ....... 4.60 


Old range nonbesremer 4.60 


100 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. EB. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 
56-63%, contract 
Foreign Ore 


Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic 
ports 
Manganiferous ore. 
45-55% Fe.. 6-10% 
Mang Nom 
N. Afmean low phos nom 


10.0U 


Spanish, No. African 
basic. 50 to 60% nom. 


Chinese wolframite. 
net ton. duty pd. $23.50-24.00 


Brazil iron ore, 68- 


69%, ord.... 7.5U0¢c 
Low phos. (.02 
max.) 8.00¢c 


F.O.B. Rio Janeiro. 
Scheelite, imp. . 23.50-24.00 
Chrome ore. Indian. 

48% gross ton, cif. $36.00-37.00 


Manganese Ore 
Including war risk but not 
duty, cents per unit cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 50-52%. oats 
So. African, 48%... 57.00-66.00 


Indian, 49-50%.... 60.00-63.00 
Brazilian, 46% .... 53.00-54.00 
Cuban, 50-51%, duty 
BEM slaw. b> + eels 67.50 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., Ilb., 
Mo. cont., mines $0.75 
STEEL 
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Sheets, Strip LET GraybaR TAG YOU A 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 96, 97 


Pittsburgh — Incoming business | J 
continues to run ahead of ship- | LAD L 







































ments. Output is at virtual Ca- 
pacity, with several local units run- 
ning far ahead of rated output. All 
available semifinished tonnage is 
being rolled and it may be with 
adjustments in semifinished output, | 
it will be possible to increase sheet | 
tonnage later. Galvanized opera- 
tions regained the point lost last | 
week and are at 81 per cent of ca- | 
pacity. 

Cleveland Sales increase but 
less rapidly, with bookings center- | 
ing in late second quarter or early 
third. Deliveries are somewhat 
erratic, in some cases much earlier 
than wanted by users and in others | 
much later. Consumers Keep in con- | 
stant touch with producers to ex- 
pedite deliveries. All grades are 
about equally tight. 

Chicago—Current orders show no 
large increases over recent weeks, 
nevertheless are in excess of pro- 
duction capacity and serve to swell 
backlogs. Hot-rolled 18-gage and 
heavier sheets are offered for late 
July and 20-gage and lighter for 
late June. Enameling iron and 
cold-rolled are late July. Galvan- 
ized sheets are at about 18 weeks, 
with output restricted because of 
zine shortage. Both narrow and 
wide strip deliveries range from 12 
to 13 weeks. 

Boston — Narrow cold strip buy- 
ing is not slackening, incoming ton- 
nage being booked ahead of _ ship- 
ments, although current orders are needs of near-by buyers. 
for May and June delivery on some Thus, there’s a double reason for going to GRAYBAR for “everything elec- 
finishes with first quarter capacity trical” 
sold out. Deliveries are more ex- 
tended, the situation on stainless 
being the most pressing, due to lim- 
ited supplies of nickel. Priorities 
are also prevalent on stainless or- 
ders, but not on straight carbon 
on the general run of tonnage. 

New York—Late May appears to 
be the best most producers can do 










THE NEW 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
POLYPHASE INDUCTION 


i MOTOR 








Whenever a basic advance in electrical products is made, you can count on 
GRAYBAR to be among the first to “tag” the benefits for wise buyers. Such is 
the case with General Electric’s completely new “Tri-Clad” motor ... designed 
to give extra protection three ways, along with higher operating efficiency and 
sleek, modern styling. 

General Electric Motors and Motor Controls are typical of the “front-rank” 
lines of electrical equipment and supplies offered by GRAYBAR throughout its 
nationwide distribution network in 86 cities. Yet, in each community, the local 


GRAYBAR Office is pledged to personal service, with individual attention to the 


: (1) The newest and best products, (2) from a “one-call” local source 
whose primary responsibility is keeping your good-will. Whatever your elec- 
trical needs, why not put them up to your local GRAYBAR Representative? Or, 


write direct for information or assistance. 





HERE’S WHAT YOU GET in the new G-E TRI-CLAD 














on hot, cold-rolled and galvanized 
sheets, the June minimum appar- 
ently not far off. Some are out 
of the market for entire first half 
and some producers refuse to ac- 
cept tonnage for delivery beyond, 
even on the basis of prices ruling 
at time of shipment. 


Philadelphia—Orders have been 
less active in some directions re- 
cently, following rather broad cov- 
erage by buyers through first half. 
Mills are heavily booked for this 
quarter, with April and May the 
earliest delivery available on new 
business in most grades.  Ship- 
ments on stainless sheets are even 
further extended. 

Buffalo—Orders for sheet and 
strip steel continue to exceed ship- 
ments. Besides heavy demand from 
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1 EXTRA PROTECTION 
against physical damage 


The sturdy, cast-iron frame, 
and end-shields with no 
openings above the center 
line, protect the vital parts 
against physical damage. 
There’s no chance for fall- 
ing materials or dripping 
liquids to get inside. 


1, 1%, 2, 3 hp. sizes now available, 


others soon ready. 


*FORMEX—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Executive Offices: 


Graybar Bidg., New York, N.Y. 





GraybaR 


IN OVER 80 sat CITIES 


2 EXTRA PROTECTION 


against electrical 
breakdown 


The new stator windings 
of FORMEX* wire, together 
with improved insulating 
materials and methods, 
give extra protection against 
electrical breakdown. 


3 EXTRA PROTECTION 


against operating wear and 


tear 
Fundamental improve- 
ments in bearing design 
give extra protection against 
failure or excessive wear 
in service. A scientifically 
improved lubricating sys 
tem and double-end venti 
lation augment this pro 


tection. 
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defense industries, numerous con- 
sumers not linked with armament 
work are endeavoring to create an 
inventory supply to be safe against 
priorities cutting off future supplies. 

Cincinnati Sheet buying for 
second quarter is unabated. Steady 
demand for automobile manufac- 
ture, the trend being contrary to 
seasonal influences, increased mill 
burdens and has resulted in closer 
rationing. Orders are being com- 
pared to 1940 requirements. 

St. Louis Makers of sheets and 
strip report shipments at a heavy 
rate, but some decline in new orders, 
as most users are covered for the 
next two or three months. Mills 
report some protective orders, all 
of which specify prices at time of 
delivery. Production continues at 
or near capacity. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Sheet produc- 
tion continues at virtual capacity. 
Bookings remain on a par with 
shipments in all major items. Strip 
output is on a relatively small scale. 

Toronto, Ont.—Mills report heavy 
commitments on sheets with per- 
sistent flow of new orders in heavy 
volume, and still further heavy buy- 
ing in prospect in connection with 
large war contracts now being 
placed. Producers experience diffi- 
culty in meeting all demands from 
tin plate mills, 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 96 


Pittsburgh Incoming specifica- 
tions on plates, both alloy and car 
bon steel, continue to exceed ship- 
ments. Releases on wide plates 
show no signs of slackening. De- 
liveries are further behind, although 
this condition is partially offset bv 
the fact that buying is being done 
further in advance than previously. 
There is little current’ business 
which does not carry priority. 

Cleveland Even narrow plates 
are scarce as two narrow plates are 
being used in place of one wide 
plate in many applications. Amer- 
ican Shipbuilding Co. will build four 
trawlers, requiring 1200 to 1500 tons 
of steel, mostly plates, for General 
Sea Foods Corp., two to be built at 
Lorain and two at Cleveland. A 
wind tunnel for an aeronautical lab- 
oratory at Cleveland will require 
several thousand tons. It is prob- 
able that more sheet mills will turn 
to plate manufacture. 

Chicago—-Late June is being quot- 
ed on plates as the heavy construc. 
tion industry continues to. place 
heavy orders. Deliveries on 30 to 
84-inch sheared plates and universal 
plates have been moved back three 
weeks. Car building and _ repair 
shops are well engaged on defense 
orders, and fabricators of tanks, 
boilers and heavy machinery are 
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booked three to four months ahead. 

Boston Heavy and growing de- 
mand for plates required in ship 
building is accompanied by fair mis- 
cellaneous buying, precluding any 
immediate improvement of deliv- 
eries. For ship construction, buy- 
ers in some instances have definite 
specifications in with mills with de- 
livery specified into the last quarter. 
Marine boiler plate needs are mount- 
ing and floor plate inquiry is main- 
tained. 

New York—Twelve to 14 weeks 
can still be done on sheared plates, 
and in at least one instance a little 
tonnage appears available within 
10 weeks. However, mill backlogs 
are accumulating, with some _ pro- 
ducers practically out of the mar- 
ket for first half. Releases for the 
200 navy ships placed last Septem- 
ber are beginning to appear and 
will probably reach their peak 
around April. Rollings on this ton- 
nage will begin shortly as space 


on mill schedules have been ten- 
tatively provided for for some 
time. 

Philadelphia Plate deliveries 


hold around three to four months, 
although heavy demand for some 
large sizes is deferring shipment as 
much as six months. Some _ pro- 
ducers who recently were able to 
give relatively early delivery now 
are in a less favorable position as 
a result of heavier bookings. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Mills are 
heavily booked on plates and de- 
livery is increasingly difficult. Most 
business is from shipbuilding and 
car manufacturing, with demands 
for tanks and miscellaneous uses. 
‘ Seattle—Heavy tonnages for ship- 
building predominate, additional or- 
ders being placed as construction 
proceeds. Associated Shipbuilders, 
Seattle, is reported to have divided 
3500 tons of shapes and plates be- 
tween the two leading steel interests. 
Albina Engine & Machine Works, 
Portland, which will construct five 
naval tankers, will require 5000 
tons of plates and 4000 tons of 
shapes. 

Toronto, Ont.—Further improve- 
ment in plate demand is indicated 
in the government’s announcement 
that orders will be placed immedi- 
ately for 3000 war tanks, early 
awarding of contracts for 750 
freight cars for Canadian National 
railways, and further expansion of 
Shipbuilding. It is stated that the 
output of the new plate mills, now 
nearing completion at Hamilton, 
will be fully absorbed for govern- 
ment work. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


3996 tons, two C-2 type cargo vessels for 
United States maritime commission, to 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco, 

3600 tons, five submarine rescue vessels 
for the navy, to Moore Drydock Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 





400 tons, peg top buoys for the navy, to 


Caiifornia Steel Products Co., San 
Francisco. 

250 tons, water pipe line, Bremerton, 
Wash., to Hydraulic Supply Mfg. Co., 
Seattle. 

100 tons, filter tanks for Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co., Bellingham, Wash., 
to Hydraulic Supply Mfg. Co., Seattle. 

100 tons, or more, 7500-barrel spheroid 
water tank, United States engineer, 
Tulsa, Okla., to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co., Chicago. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


27,318 tons, fabricated plates, also 460 
tons steel bolts and washers, Panama, 
schedule 4762; bids Feb. 10, Washing- 
ton; mostly three-inch plates, tensile 
strength, 70,000 lbs. per square inch 
minimum; deliveries April 1 and to 
Jan. 15, 1942; to be awarded in 11 
groups; drawings now available for 
first three with drawings to follow on 
others. 

3500 tons, penstocks for Pacific Gas & 


Electric Co., San Francisco; bids 
Feb. 10. 
1672 tons, two lots fabricated high- 


strength low-alloy steel plates, partly 
three-inch, machinery room deck, Pan- 
ama, schedule 4787, bids Feb. 14, Wash- 
ington; delivery within 160 days after 
award. 

1200 to 1500 tons, four ocean-going traw- 
lers, American Shipbuilding Corp., 
Cleveland, for General Sea Foods Co.; 
two to be constructed at Lorain, O., 
and two at Cleveland. 

200 tons, bureau of supplies and ac- 
counts, navy schedule 5234, delivery 
Mare Island, Calif., bids Feb. 21. 

Unstated, pipe and fittings for Coulee 
power plant; bids to Denver, Feb. 26. 

Unstated, four gas storage tanks at 
Portland, Oreg., and Boise, Idaho; bids 
in to United States engineer, Portland. 


Bars 
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Pittsburgh Specifications are 
heavier than shipments. There has 
been better tonnage release on ex- 
port business, principally British, 
a large part of which is cold-finished 
material, Current bookings cannot 
expect delivery much before June, 
particularly if there is no defense 
priority. 

Cleveland Producers are selling 
mostly into late second quarter or 
early third. Alloy bars carry more 
extended deliveries than carbon 
grades. New business does not abate 
though increasing less rapidly, with 
some companies believing the vol- 
ume is about to level off. 

Chicago—Bar orders flow into 
mills at a rate exceeding produc- 
tion and deliveries move farther. 
On carbon bars, the range is late 
March to August, depending upon 
size and grade. Alloy bars are in 
the neighborhood of 16 to 20 weeks, 
heat treated material 20 to 25 
weeks, and electric furnace grades 
up to 38 weeks. Within the next 
two or three months, new shell ca- 
pacity will go into production. 

Boston—Forging shop needs for 
alloy stock are heavy and main- 
tained substantial volume of fabri- 
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cated parts going to the aircraft 
industry increasingly. Forgers are 
covered well ahead, as are other 
suppliers of aircraft parts. Con- 
sumption of alloy bars in other di- 
rections is tending upward, notably 
on defense work. More and more 
current bar volume revolves around 
defense requirements on which vol- 
untary preference is given. Less 
‘protected forward buying of hot car- 
bon and cold-drawn bars is heavy. 

New York-——Great Britain is fig- 
uring actively on some shell ton- 
nage for the first time in several 
weeks, about 30,000 tons, with a 
possibility that it may run much 
heavier. The delivery situation con- 
tinues to concern consumers, who 
are trying to anticipate require- 
ments as much as mills will allow. 
However, few consumers in this dis- 
trict have suffered because of delay 
in contract deliveries. 


Philadelphia — Sustained buying 
of merchant bars is having little 


effect on deliveries. So long as 
consumption maintains its current 
active pace producers expect con- 
tinuation of extended forward buy- 
ing. Warehouses are furnishing a 
large part of present bookings 
Birmingham, Ala.—Bar  produc- 
tion is above 85 per cent. Mer- 
chant bars are in wide demand and 
current bookings equal shipments, 
which, with backlogs, assure steady 
production indefinitely. Gratifying 
tonnages of concrete reinforcing 
bars also are being booked. 
Buffalo With bar backlogs 
already of record size and buying 
continuing, mills seek first to sup- 
ply consumers in need of stock for 
immediate use. Carbon bar deliv- 
eries now stretch into late May or 


June and heat-treated alloy stock 
into October or November. 
Toronto, Ont.—Orders for mer- 


chant bars in January passed the 
heavy volume of December and 
orders and inquiries indicate con- 
tinued buying. Mills are practically 
sold for first half and some orders 
run into third quarter. The auto- 
motive industry continues to take 
large tonnages, while heavy call is 
reported from implement makers, 
war industries and building trades. 


Pipe 
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Pittsburgh—-Normal seasonal in- 
crease in oil country business is be- 
ginning to appear, which, added to 
the heavy demand for’ standard 
pipe, keeps the operating rate high. 
Buying of pressure tubing is off 
somewhat, although January book- 
ings were heavy. Releases on me- 
chanical tubing continue high. 

Cleveland Merchant pipe de- 
mand continues beyond all expecta- 
tions. What had been large stocks 
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Kennametal Steel Cutting Tools 


Speed R.A.F. Engine Production 


Cylinder liners, cylinder barrels, re 


tractor tubes, shafts, propeller hubs, 


gun tube shafts, blanks, and 
other parts of airplane motors and 
rigging are of hard alloy steel, often 
heat treated to as hard as 405 Brinell 
to obtain high physical properties. 
Steel-cutting carbide tools, tipped with 


gear 


a new tool composition containing the 
non-cratering ingredient WTIiC.,, 
marketed in the United States, Can- 
ada, Great Britain and the rest of the 
world under the trade name “Kenna- 
metal”, are widely used in this work. 


At a famous aircraft engine works 
in England, for example, Kennametal 
is being used with outstanding suc 
cess to machine steel cylinder liners 
for their engines. Required produc 
tion on this work 8o liners per 
shift, using two complete sets of tools 
for a battery of three Bullard Mult: 
Matic Machines. Other 
had failed to maintain this production 
after a lengthy demonstration, while 
the Kennametal their 
ability to maintain required produc 


was 


carbide tools 


tools proved 
tion after a trial period of only one 
week. On the rough boring operation 
alone, Kennametal averaged 50 pieces 
per tool grind as compared to 15 
pieces for other carbide tools, with a 
time cycle of 6 minutes as compared 
when the other tools 


to 10 munutes 


were used. 


Kennametal tools are also used on 
3ullard Automatics for machining cy] 
inder sleeves for another airplane en 
gine manufacturer in England. Bor- 
ing was done at 250 ft. per min., and 
018" feed by the first two tools. For 
facing the shoulder end they had pre 
viously used high speed steel tools at 
52 ft. per min., as it was an interrupted 
cut. By taking a regular turning tool 





Kennametal tool machining Nitralloy 

steel cylinder barrel (230 Brinell) at 

200 ft. per min, at Wright Aeronauti 
cal Corp. 





Kennametal turning tool 
with chip breaker on tip 


(Kennametal style 11T50) and one ol 


the opposite hand (Kennametal style 


12150) and grinding them with 3 


negative Back Rake and 2° negative 


Side Rake, the speed was increased to 


140 ft. per min. with .o15” feed. In 


terrupted cutting on steel is customar 
ily done with these tools employing 


slightly negative rake angles, giving 
long tool life. 

In addition to their extensive use 
in England for machining aircraft 


parts, Kennametal is also finding wide 


use in American airplane factories. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., for exam 

ple, turn Nitralloy steel cylinder bar 

rels of 230-240 Brinell 
> 


oo ft. per min., with Kenna 


hardness at a 
speed of 
metal tools. In another plant, the out 
side diameter of retractor tubes of 
SAE 4130 heat-treated to 40-42 Rock 
well “C” are turned at 160 ft. per min. 
and 500 pieces per tool grind—result 


ing in a 400° increase in production. 


While Kennametal steel-cutting tools 
are doing much to speed defense pro 
duction, both in the United States 
and in England, they are also being 
used extensively to machine steel parts 
for ordinary commercial products. Be 
cause they will approximately doubl 
vroduction on most steel cutting jobs, 
they are doing much to maintain the 
living while 


American standard of 


the country is arming for defense. 


Kennametal tools and blanks are 
manufactured by the McKenna Metals 
Company, 200 Lloyd Ave., Latrobe, 
Pa., to whom all inquiries should be 
addressed. They are sold in Great Brit 
ain the 
George H. Alexander Machinery, Ltd., 
82 Coleshill St., 
land; in Canada by Kennametal Tools 
and Mtg. Co., 24 Dunbar Ave., Ham 
throughout the 
rest of the world by U. S. Steel Export 
Co., 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


—Advertisement 


and British possessions by 


Birmingham, Eng 


ilton, Ontario; and 
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in producers’ warehouses a few 
weeks ago are now too low for 
comfort. Line pipe is the most ac- 
tive in several months as consum- 
ers place usual spring orders early. 
Casings are slow. 

New York Merchant pipe is 
one of the few major products in 
which there is no particular tension 
in deliveries. Except in mechanical 
tubing, steel pipe shipping sched- 
ules are not much beyond normal. 
However, as spring approaches this 
situation is expected to tighten. 
Line pipe tonnage is moving slowly, 
although several sizable projects 


are being tentatively considered 
here for action within another month 
or so. 

Boston Distributor stocks of 
merchant steel pipe are generally 
well balanced and in some instances 
slightly above normal for this pe- 
riod, in view of expected seasonal 
improvement in industrial and mis- 
cellaneous demand. Replacement 
deliveries are near normal and mill 
prices firmer, which is being in- 
creasingly reflected in resale quota- 
tions. 

Birmingham, Ala. Most pipe 
plants are operating regularly on 





““HARD-DUR” STEEL GEARS replaced ordinary steel 


gears in the Wire Flattening Mill illustrated above. Ordi- 


nary gears lasted three months. 


Gears 


““HARD-DUR” 


have been in operation now for 3 years-5 months and 
are still going strong. That's 13 times the life of the ordi- 


nary gears and at only a cost of one-half more. . 


. a tre- 


mendous saving in money and labor. 
sy ‘““HARD-DUR"” Gears are available in Spur, Spiral, 
Helical, Herringbone, Bevel and Mitre types. 





ya 
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a five-day schedule. Individual or- 
ders are not large, but aggregate 
tonnage is satisfactory. An _ oc- 
casional six-day week is reported. 

Seattle—New projects are develop- 
ing and immediate prospects have 
improved. Hillsboro, Oreg., has 
awarded 8300 feet of steel pipe to 
Consolidated Supply Co., Portland, 
Oreg., and fittings to miscellaneous 
firms. Tacoma has opened bids 
for an unstated tonnage of 6 and 
12-inch cast iron pipe alternates for 
transite. 

San Francisco Only one cast 
iron pipe inquiry of size is in the 
market, 2000 tons of 14 and 16-inch 
pipe for McMinnville, Oreg., bids 
on which have been accepted on vari- 
ous types of pipe and no award has 
yet been made. Demand for small 
lots continues to hold up _ well. 
Awards so far this year aggregate 
4063 tons, compared with 1027 tons 
for the corresponding period last 
year. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


750 tons, 4 to 20-inch, Hartford, Conn., 
to United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 

667 tons, various sizes, water lines, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Trueheart & Caldwell, San 
Antonio, Tex., contractors. 

100 tons, 8-inch, Everett, Mass., to War- 
ren Pipe Co., Everett. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


165 tons, 6-inch, cement-lined, Panama, 
schedule 4794; bids Feb. 14, Washing- 
ton; also 1200 feet, 12-inch black 
welded steel pipe, schedule 4796, same 
date. 


+ 
Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 97 


Pittsburgh — Deliveries are run- 
ning somewhat behind on certain 
manufacturers’ wire items for which 
specifications have been unusually 
heavy in recent weeks. Merchant 
buying continues on the same basis, 
with jobbers’ orders fairly heavy, 
although the total does not run 
ahead of shipments. Deliveries are 
being made as promised, with mer- 
chant items approximately two 
months ahead. 

Cleveland Wire rods are still 
scarce. Manufacturers’ basic wire 
can still be had in three weeks. 
Farm demand for spring will assert 
itself soon and make the situation 
tenser. Nails are in free supply de- 
spite heavy sales in recent months. 

Chicago — Wire orders are strong, 
with manufacturers’ grades. well 
ahead of merchant products. It is 
expected increased government or- 
ders for fencing, nails and staples, 
will reach a peak in April or May. 
Production is limited by availability 
of semifinished material. 

Boston — With protective orders 
for third quarter appearing, wire 
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mill backlogs are heavy, with incom- 
ing tonnage still ahead of shipments 
in the aggregate. Production con- 
tinues at practically capacity, but 
is kept down in some cases by the 
lack of rods. Demand is widely di- 
versified, a long range of specialties 
being included, and shipments to 
the automotive trade are heavy. 
Capacity for current quarter is sold 
on most items. 

New York — Wire orders are 
heavy with backlogs still mount- 
ing, although in most instances at 
a less accelerated pace. Volume is 
ahead of shipments, but mills are 
scrutinizing tonnage more carefully 
and covering regular customers on 
current needs. Slight progress is 
being made in reduction of wire 
rope backlogs, mills operating at 
capacity. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Wire capacity 
is largely taken up for first quarter. 
Releases from manufacturers prob- 
ably were somewhat higher in Jan- 
uary than in December, and back- 
logs have shown little decline. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 97 


Car and locomotive buying, which 
has been active for several weeks, 
has diminished and last week saw 
no large purchases. In addition to 
freight car and locomotive orders 
on builders’ books considerable busi- 
ness has been taken for defense 
work well suited to carbuilding 
equipment. This has added consid- 
erably to activity in this industry. 

Domestic freight car awards last 
month, involving 15,169 units, were 
the heaviest since October, 1939, 
when 19,634 cars were placed. They 
exceeded the 12,195 cars placed in 
October, 1940, which was the larg- 
est total last year. Further com- 
parisons follow: 


1941 1940 1939 1938 
of ea 15,169 360 3 25 


Feb. ‘ gears 1,147 2,259 109 
March... ie 3,104 800 680 
Agri... . ae 2,077 3,095 15 
May... <.. Te 2,010 2,051 6,014 
June .... ten! 7,475 1,324 1,178 
oUly. se 5 leery 5,846 110 0 
yo ae ks 1,520 2,814 182 
we ogee 9,735 23,000 1,750 
Rots 3.8 <.2 . ss 22195 19,684 2,00 
NOV. . 5%. are 8,234 2,650 1,232 
TBS. ea Ss Lr ay 7,181 35 2,581 
Total . aaeae 66, 889 57,775 16,303 
Car Orders Placed 
Chicago & North Western, 500 fifty-ton 


box cars to Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; 200 seventy-ton ore 
ears to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; 250 gondolas to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., formerly reported in error 
to American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York. 


Car Orders Pending 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, ten to 
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AT A TIME LIKE THIS: 


—when production calls for 
speed ... you don't have to 
stop to test welding electrodes! 
Assure yourself of proved re- 
sults, speed up your work, and 
cut your costs with P&H elec- 
trodes — approved by all im- 
portant testing bodies. With 
simple procedures, you can 
quickly and easily obtain the 
exact physical properties de- 
sired in your welds. 


Besides all standard mild steel 
types, P&H offers a wide variety 
of coated electrodes for welding 
high and low alloys, stainless 
steel, tool steels, etc. There's a 


P&H representative nearby who 
will gladly advise you. Or write 
us for information, 
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SCONSIN 


WELDING 
ELECTRODES 


Ask about the new P&H-Hansen Square-Frame Welders. 
With simple, parallel hook-up they meet all high and 
low amperage needs. Bulletin W-28. 


General Offices: 4411 W. National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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twelve 50-ton light-weight box cars; 
bids asked 

Bureau of supplies and accounts, navy 
department, Washington, 15 flat cars, 
delivery Brooklyn; bids Feb. 14, sched- 
ule 5231 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
700 cars; bids asked 


Norfolk & Western, 15 


coaches; bids Feb. 25 


Rail Orders Pending 


(Juartermaster, Fitzsimons general hos- 
pital, Denver, 175 tons, open hearth 
rails: bids Feb. 18 


passenger 


Locomotives Placed 


Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, four 2-8-2 
freight engines, to Lima Locomotive 


DECREASE your 


WASTE DISPOSAL 





Works, Lima, O. 

United States army engineers, Wash- 
ington, five 20-ton and two 30-ton 
diesel mechanical locomotives to 
Davenport-Besler Corp., Davenport, 
Iowa, and one 30-ton to Midwest Lo- 
comotive Works, Hamilton, O. 


Locomotives Pending 


Bureau of supplies and accounts, navy 
department, one 50-ton diesel-electric 
locomotive with spares, delivery White 
Plains, Md.; bids Feb. 18, sch. 5262. 

Bureau of supplies and accounts, navy 
department, one diesel-electric loco- 
motive and spare parts, delivery 
Dahlgren, Va.; bids Feb. 18, schedule 
5261. 

Grand Trunk Western, several steam lo 
comotives; bids asked. 


COSTS 





ie 


HIS big 50 cu. yard Automatic Air Dump car has 


shown a decrease of as much as 27% in waste disposal 


costs under actual mill service conditions. 


It’s ‘“‘big”’ 


all over; holds a 65 yard normal load and quickly, auto- 


matically dumps to either side. 
Why not have a Koppel engineer give you the facts? 


yours. 





Similar savings can be 


Interesting performance figures on the Koppel 
50 yd. Automatic Air Dump car will be sent 
you on request. 


odd tb) 1) 1 je oy. ao Pa | [on 


(KOPPEL DIVISION) 


NEW YORK 
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Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 96 


Pittsburgh—It is now virtually im- 
possible to place shape tonnage for 
delivery during first half unless it is 
for the defense program. The re- 
sult has been a swing in new in- 
quiries to defense needs only. Ton- 
nages during January ran around 
60 per cent direct defense material. 

Cleveland Promised deliveries 
continue to slip behind, though not 
so rapidly. Fabricators lack suffi- 
cient labor in many cases. Recently 
a national fabricating company se- 
cured riveters from Chicago to do 
work in the Cleveland area. In Sev- 
eral cases fabricators have delivered 
steel long ahead of consumers’ 
needs, lacking storage space. 

Chicago—Only a few orders for 
structural shapes have been placed 
in this district in the last week and 
no inquiries of importance have 
come out. In spite of this fabri- 
cators are operating at nearly full 
capacity on orders already booked 
and experience difficulty in obtain- 
ing material from mills. Deliveries 
on standard shapes range from 13 
to 18 weeks. 

Boston—Construction involved in 
defense, expansion of shipbuilding 
facilities, industrial plant additions 
and affiliated projects account for 
most structural activity. Also in- 
cluded are hangars at Manchester, 
N. H., and Bangor, Me., 700 tons. 

Philadelphia— Occasional large or- 
ders for fabricated material are be- 
ing placed, most being for defense 
projects. While considerable work is 
in prospect, volume is expected to 
fall short of the recent rush in ac- 
quiring facilities for armament pro- 
duction. 

Seattle— Fabricators have so much 
work in hand that they are not 
interested except for especially at- 
tractive projects. No large ton- 
nages were reported placed this 
week but small jobs are numerous 
and add considerably to the total. 
The two large steel interests are 
furnishing important tonnages to 
shipbuilding plants in Oregon and 
Washington and additional con- 
tracts are pending. 

Toronto, Ont. Recently an- 
nounced expansion in Canada’s war 





Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week of Feb. 8 .......... 31,960 
Week ended Feb. 1 ........ 24,081 
Week ended Jan. 25 ...... 98,582 
This week, 1940 ........... 18,917 
Weekly average, 1941 ...... 48,006 
Weekly average, 1940 ...... 28,414 
Weekly average, Jan. ..... 51,215 
Total to date, 1940 ........ 82,084 


Total to date, 1941 ........ 288,033 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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industry is reflected a new flood of 
large orders for structural steel. 
Among the larger orders pending 
are 7000 tons for ammunition 
plants in Quebec. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


4500 tons, factory, North American Avia- 
tion Corp., Kansas City, Kans., to Mus- 
kogee Iron Works, Muskogee, Okla. 

4000 tons, bridge requirements, second 
and third quarters 1941, various loca- 
tions, a3reat Northern railroad, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

3600 tons, 40 inert stcrage buildings, 
Kingsbury ordnance plant, La Porte, 
Ind., for government, to American 
Bridge Co. Pittsburgh; Bates & 
Rogers Contracting Co., contractor. 

2664 tons, two C-2 type cargo vessels, 
United States Maritime Commission, to 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

2400 tons, five submarine rescue vessels 
for navy, to Moore Drydock Co., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

2200 tons, power plant, Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, 
to Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia 

1500 tons, armor tempering plant, Mid- 
vale Co., Philadelphia, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

1269 tons, plant, Continental Can Co., 
St. Louis, Austin Co., Chicago, con- 
tractor, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago. 

1220 tons, plant addition, American 
Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp., 
Trenton, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through Eastern 
Construction Co., Trenton, N. J.; bars 
to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
and 300,000 square feet mesh to Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland. 

1200 tons, buildings, navy yard, Mare 
Island, Calif., specification 10221, al- 
located as follows: 500 tons each to 
Herrick Iron Works and Independent 
Iron Works, Oakland, Calif., and 200 
tons to Judson-Pacifie Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

850 tons, airplane hangar and _ office 
building, Cleveland, for government, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; 
R. P. Carbone Contracting Co., con- 
tractor. 

723 tons, hangars, United States navy, 
Robertson, Mo., Lecoutour-Parsons 
Construction Co., St. Louis, contractor, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
bids Jan. 7. 

700 tons, Adams City bridges, Denver, 
for state, to Ameriean Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh; A. S. Horner, contractor. 

525 tons, Touhy avenue underpass, Park 
Ridge Ill., Cook county, Illinois, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

514 tons, miscellaneous state bridges, 
Denver, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh; bids Jan. 24. 

476 tons, state highway bridge, RC-41-1, 
Warrensburg-Thurman station, War- 
ren county, New York, to Phoenix 
Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa.; Green 
Island Construction Co. Ine., Green 
Island, N. Y., contractor; Albany 
Steel & Supply Co., Albany, 39 tons, 
reinforcing bars. 

375 tons, launchway girders, New York 
Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, N. J., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; Mer- 
ritt-Chapman & Scott, contractor. 

350 tons, boiler supports, Birmingham, 
Ala., to Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, 
Va., through Combustion Engineering 
Co., New York. 

314 tons, factory building BB, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., Fred 
Harbers Sons, Peoria, Ill., contractor, 
to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

300 tons, mechanical engineering build- 
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ing, Worcester Polytechnical Insti- 
tute, Worcester, Mass. to Stafford Lron 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

202 tons, state highway bridge, Fort 
Riley, Kans., to St. Joseph Structural 
Steel Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

200 tons, cold storage building, project 
37, naval station, Quonset Point, R. L., 
to Belmont Iron Works, Eddystone, 
Pa.; Merritt-Chapman & Scott and 
George A. Fuller Co., New York, con- 
tractors. 

155 tons, Tower road grade separation, 
Winnetka, IIll., for Cook county, Illi 
nois, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

150 tons, booster loading line, Kings 
bury ordnance plant, war department 
Union Center, Ind., Bates & Rogers 
Construction Corp., Laporte, Ind., con 
tractor, to Mississippi Valley Struc 
tural Steel Co., Decatur, III. 


Trae 
e. 


alll 


135 tons, beams for gate tracks, Delhi, 
O., for war department, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 

118 tons, physics and biology laboratory 
Oberlin college, Oberlin, O., to Ingalls 
Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala 

100 tons, boat house, project 40, naval 
station, Quonset Point, R. IL., to Bel 
mont Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott and George 
A. Fuller Co., New York, contractors 

Unstated tonnage, additional factory 
unit, Remington Arms Co., Ilion, N. Y., 
to Utica Structural Steel Co., Utica, 
N. Y.; Morton C. Tuttle Co., Boston, 
contractor 


Shape Contracts Pending 


10,000 tons, ordnance plant, Denver 
Colo., for war department 


3930 tons, bridge over Miraflores Locks 





NEW FARREL ROLLING MILL 


for HEAVY DUTY and HIGH PRECISION 


This 20" x 32" two-high cold strip 
mill is designed for high precision 
rolling of aluminum, aluminum 
alloys, duralumin and other non- 
ferrous metals. It is built with Farrel 
ruggedness to take heavy passes at 
high speed and to do it continuously. 


The rolls of this mill are forged 
tool steel, heat-treated and hardened. 
They are carried in precision type, 
flood-lubricated sleeve bearings and 
connected to the pinion stand with 
universal spindles. The mill housings 
are of cast steel of very heavy section. 


The double motor screwdown, built 


into the housings, provides ease of 


manipulation and facilitates setting 
the rolls with extreme accuracy. Ad- 


justment can be made against the 


metal while the mill is in operation. 
A magnetic clutch permits the sepa- 





FARE 


rate operation of each screw or the 
synchronization of both, as required. 
The screwdown gearing is fully en- 
closed and is lubricated by a continu- 
ous circulating system. 


The drive is a combined double 
reduction gear unit and pinion stand 
with Farrel-Sykes continuous tooth 
herringbone gears and mill pinions 
mounted in anti-friction roller bear- 
ings. A built-in oil pump provides 
spray lubrication of the gear teeth and 
flood lubrication of the bearings. 


This mill is typical of the modern 
design features built into Farrel roll- 
ing mills, which permit high speed 
operation, increase output. improve 
quality and reduce production costs. 
Our engineers will be glad to explain 
the various features available and 
their applicability to specific condi- 
tions. 


| eu) \ FARREL- BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, Ine. 
R ANSONIA, CONN. 


New York © Buffalo © Pittsburgh @ Abies ® Chicago @ Los Anseles | 
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including swing spans and east ap- vania railroad. 
proach swing superstructures, Pana- 900 tons, shop, Boston, for navy. 
ma schedule 46930, bids March 12, a : : 
anos ; 815 tons, ramp connection, board of trans- 
Washington: details, 2525 tons fabri- 4 “ , 

‘ portation, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rusciano 
cated structurals for approach vla- Construction Co.. New York, low: bids 
duct; 1225 tons, fabricated structurals Fel or , Pe : , : 

cw. &. 


for movable bridge and appurtenances; 
190 tons, machinery and _ electrical 
equipment; third locks project 


800 tons, machine shop, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., shipbuilding division, Fore River 
yards, Quincy, Mass. 

3500 to lant et ‘ "| ts ae — 

) ons plant, Thompson I roducts 750 tons. warehouse, Henry Ericasen Co.. 
Ine Cleveland: bids Feb. 12, Albert Mek 
Chicago 


Kahn Ine., Detroit, engineer - 
750 tons, buildings for municipal airport, 


aD tons, = storage and drive-away Mills Field, San Francisco; bids opened. 
building, Buick Motor division, General 
Motors Co., Flint, Mich 750 tons, power station, Philadelphia 
1800 tons, power house extension, Pub- Electric Co., Chester, Pa. 
lic Service Electric & Gas Co., Burling- 675 tons, No. 10 building and west leanto, 
ton, N. J General Steel Castings Corp., Granite 
1600 tons, Nintn street bridge, over City, Ill, 
Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio 500 tons, storehouse, South’ Boston, 
railroads Washington, for Pennsyl- Mass., for navy. 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC CUTS SIZE 
and Weight of Angle Heads with 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 





“The small size ot Torrington Needle Bearings 





permits substantial reduction in dimensions of our 
Angle Head tools,” declares J. E. Olson, engineer 
of Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. The anti- 
eh al friction Needle Bearings (shown above on an Angle 

Pes . Head drive shatt) occupy no more space than a 
plain bushing-—-yet carry heavy loads at high speeds with great efficiency and 
long lite, tor radial capacity is extremely high in proportion to size. 

“And they require no extra lubrication systems,” add Chicago Pneumatic’s 
engineers, “because large supplies of grease are retained within the close-fitting 
lips of the race’’—a special advantage for bearings in hard-to-reach spots. 

Torrington Needle Bearings are quickly installed at low cost because they 


are self-contained units. Another advantage: initial costs are surprisingly small. 


\re you secking ways to improve your product's efficiency while keeping costs and space re- 
quirements low? The extraordinarily compact, high-capacity Torrington 
Needle Bearing may be the answer to your problem. Our Engineering 
Department will gladly help you plan the inclusion of its advantages in 
vour product. For more detailed information, write for Catalog No. 110. 


kor Needle Bearings to be used in heavier service, ask our associate, Ban- 





tam Bearings Corporation, South Bend, Ind., for a copy of Booklet 103X. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. + ESTABLISHED 1866 
Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 
New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Chicago London, England 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING 
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500 tons, building, Chrysler Corp., San 
Leandro, Calif.; bids opened. 

450 tons, building, Birdsboro Steel Found- 
ry & Machine Co., B:rdsbovo, Pa. 

350 tons, government buildings, Pitts- 
burgh and Pottsville, Pa. 

350 tons, hangar, boiler house and other 
buildings, Bangor, Me.; D. A. Sullivan 
& Sons, Northampton, Mass., low; bids 
Jan. 23, U. S. engineer, Boston, inv. 47. 

350 tons, hangar, boiler house and other 
buildings, Manchester, N. H.; D. A. 
Sullivan & Sons, Northampton, Mass., 
low; bids Jan. 23, U. S. engineer, Bos- 
ton, inv. 48. 

315 tons, bridge over Neosha river, Erie, 
Kans., Missouri, Kansas & Texas rail- 
way. 

300 tons, storage building addition, Sin- 
clair Refining Co., Wellsville, N. Y. 
275 tons, factory addition, Caterpillar 

Tractor Co., East Peoria, Il. 

250 tons, state bridge, Petersburg, W. Va. 

225 tons, bolt and nut plant, Upson 
works, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 

225 tons, car repair shop, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe railway, West 
Wichita, Kans. 

215 tons, ten railroad bridges, ordnance 
plant, Elwood, IIl. 

190 tons, Parr’s Restaurant Corp., 
Kresge store No. 56, Louisville, Ky. 
i75 tons, additions, National Aniline & 

Chemical Co., Buffalo. 

161 tons, one lot fabricated structural 
steel grillage, machinery room deck, 
Panama, schedule 4787; bids Feb. 14, 
Washington; delivery within 160 days 
after award. 

157 tons, two bridges, Bakersfield, Calif., 
for state; bids opened. 

150 tons, axle shop addition, American 
Locomotive Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
150 tons, store to be leased by W. T. 

Grant Co., Buffalo. 

135 tons, additions, Puget Sound navy 
yard, Wash.; bids in. 

115 tons, extension docking gear building, 
requisition NSA 9/10879, Bremerton, 
Wash.; bids opened. 

115 tons, cooling bed building extension, 
Standard Steel Works division, Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Burnham, Pa. 

105 tons, transformer testing building, 
Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y. 

100 tons, cyclotron building, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif.; bids in 

Unstated tonnage, TNT plant, govern- 
ment, Sandusky, O. 


Reinforcing 
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Pittsburgh—Inquiries are some- 
what lighter, regarded as a tem- 
porary situation. It is apparent 
from the number of projects still in 
prospect that there will be consider- 
able business through at least first 
half in connection with the defense 
program and the attending expan- 
sion in industry. Prices are strong. 

Cleveland Some claim that con- 
crete bars are firmer and scarcer, 
with some jobbers clamoring for 
tonnage. Leading maker sells firmly 
at 1.90 cents, base, 20 tons or more 
and 2.05 cents for smaller lots. 

Chicago Inquiries for reinforc- 
ing steel are coming out faster than 
orders. Many jobs, particularly 
those involving government con- 
tracts, are slow in closing. Little 
shading of price is noted, with rail 
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steel bars commanding the same Iehem Steel Export Corp., New York; hem, Pa 
figure as billet steel. bids Jan. 30. 200 tons, elevated highway section, con- 
; : - : 300 tons, highway department, Bvock- tract B-10, Triborough bridge author 
Boston—-While the largel con ton, Mass., to Northern Steel Co., ity, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Truscon Steel 
crete bar tonnages have been Boston; bids Jan. 7. Co., Youngstown, O., through Ross Ga 
placed, small-lot buying is main- 300 tons, store, Sears, Roebuck Co.. vanizing Co., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
tained at a good rate. Housing Pittsburgh, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 175 tons, addition, launchways, Electri 
projects account for most large in- Bethlehem, Pa.; J. M. Baldwin, con- Boat Co., Groton, Conn., to Truscon 
quiry tractor. Steel Co., Youngstown, O 
sake 300 tons, factory, Bohn Aluminum & 163 tons, highway bridge 2070, Pulaski 
y 7 ae - ‘ = ’ a> \ 
New York—Contract for 1200 tons, Brass Co., Detroit, to Jones & Laugn county, Indiana, Stuntz-Yeoman Co., 
Coney Island sewer contract 5, is lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, through Frankfort, Ind., contractor, to Olney J 
Taylor-Gaskin Inc.; Kreighoff Co., con- Dean Steel Co., Cicero, Ill 


outstanding among reinforcing bar 


awards, which are lower, with in- vanessa 160 tons, viaduct, Eleventh avenue, New 
’ , 


i "ti > 250 tons, shop unit, Bullard Co., Bridge- York, New York Central railroad, to 
pag 4 less active. Export demand port, boo to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa 
for Panama and naval bases under Bethlehem, Pa., through Turner Con- Elmhurst Contracting Co., contractor 
construction is brisk. Despite ex- struction Co., New York. 152 tons, building, Frantz Mfg. Co 
tended deliveries and low nearby 243 tons, factory, Johnson Wax Co., Sterling, Ill, to Calumet Steel Co 
stocks, prices continue to be shaded tacine, Wis., Lockwood-Greene, engi- Chicago. 

neers, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- i50 tons, naval depot project, Keyport 


in some instances, although distrib- 
utors are more cautious in taking 
on tonnage for the far future. 

Philadelphia Fairly large ton- 
nages are expected out for bids the 
next few weeks. Recent awards, 
however, have been confined princi- 
pally to small lots. Prospective 
business consists largely of defense 
plants and public projects. 

San Francisco—Although demand 
for reinforcing bars is strong most 
inquiries are in lots of less than 100 
tons. Awards totaled only 505 tons 
and this brought the year’s aggre- 
gate to 7407 tons, compared with 
11,831 tons for the same period last 
year. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


4000 tons, ordnance storage depot, proj- 
ect 2, Ravenna, O., to Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, through Hunkin- 


Conkey Co., contractor. 
2580 ions, warehouses, Elwood ordnance GALVANIZED Nida 


plant, war department, Wilmington, 


Ill., to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chi- e : 
cago; Sanderson & Porter, Joliet, IIlL., a peyeact 


contractor; bids Jan. 22. 


1200 tons, contract 5, sewage plant, 

Coney Island, Brooklyn, N. Y., to PAINT BONDING SURFACE 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Ine., Chi- 
cago; E. W. Foley Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
contractor. 

735 tons, building for production of 
superchargers, General Electric Co., 
Everett, Mass., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 





The surface of COLORBOND, the new galvanized sheet by Newport, provides 


Bethlehem, Pa.; Turner Construction a natural “tooth” that tightly holds paint, enamel, lacquer, and similar finishes, 
Co., Boston, contractor. which will not adhere to an untreated galvanized surface. 
620 tons, reconstruction after fire, tech- 
nological institute, Northwestern uni- In manufacture. COLORBOND is subjected to chemical and metallurgical 
versity, Evanston, Ill., to Joseph T. processes that change the surface without in any way weakening the protective 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago. spelter coating. The galvanizing remains intact, unimpaired, a durab!e protec- 
500 tons, Elmwood Place and Pyramid tion that safeguards the metal even after the paint coating has disappeared. 
Court housing, Cairo, Ill., to Truscon Further, when COLORBOND Galvanized Sheets are used, the value and life of 


Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

450 tons, plant, Coca Cola Bottling Co. 
a oxanagy  tecp ane One Every mipemers Easily fabricated and formed without special tools, COLORBOND is ideal for 
rtigggt soe seago, to Bethlenem Steel highway signs, truck bodies, radiator covers, grilles, meter boxes, air ducts, 


Co., Bethlehem, Pa. build ‘al 1; bl ; “nish . 
362 tons, Panama schedule 4756, to Beth- uc ing materials and innumerable other products where a finis ung coat is 
desirable or necessary. 


any surface treatment is actually increased. 





COLORBOND is available in steel, copper bearing steel, and GOHI Pure 
Concrete Bars Compared Iron-Copper Alloy, in a full range of sizes and gauges. Literature and complete 


information furnished on request. 





Tons 
Week of Feb. 8 .......... 13,771 
Week ended Feb. 1 ....... 6,976 
Week ended Jan. 25 ........ 12,523 
This week, 1940 ........... 7,320 civision OF ——~E 
Weekly average, 1941 ...... 10,855 Bit 
Weekly average, 1940 ...... 9,661 wewroe’ | (aN THE ANDREWS STEEL CO. “a 
Weekly average, Jan. ...... 10,272 
Total to date, 1940 ........ 53,491 : 

= NEWPORT PRODUCTS: Hot Rolled Sheets @ Electrical Sheets @ GOHI Pure Iron-Copper 
Total to date, eee 65,130 Alloy @ Globe Brand (AR iar Steel sen Roofing od Siding @ GOHI Enameling 


Sheets © KCB Copper Steel Sheets @® Newport Long Terne Sheets ® Newport Galvannealed 


Includes awards of 100 tors or more. y 
and DeLuxe Metal Sheets. 
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Wash., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O.; Nelse Mortensen & Son, 
Seattle, contractor. 

150 tons, WPA project, Omaha, Neb., to 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo., 
through Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

130 tons, bridge 2069, Reelsville, Ind., 
R. L. Sehutt Co., Indianapolis, con- 
tractor, to W. J. Holliday & Co., In- 
dianapolis; bids Dec. 3. 

125 tons, test cells, Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., Paterson, N. J., to Truscon Steel 
Co., Mahoney-Toast Construction Co., 
Paterson, contractor 

114 tons, also 14 tons miscellaneous, 
Deschutes irrigation project, Oregon 
state; Sam Orino, Portland, contractor; 
materials furnished by reclamation 
bureau 

112 tons, project R-2039, Greendale, Ind., 
to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


100 tons, miscellaneous buildings, war 
department, Camp Grant, Rockford, 
Ill., to Calumet Steel Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, library, St. Olaf’s college, North- 
fleld, Minn., Midwest Construction Co., 
Minneapolis, contractor, to Hustad Co., 
Minneapolis. 

100 tons, grade crossing elimination 
PSC 6582, Erie county, New York, to 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland; 
Elis G. DeLia & Co., New Hartford, 
N. Y., contractor. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


5000 tons, housing project, New Haven, 
Conn.; bids Feb. 26. 

1499 tons, 151 powder storage igloos, 
proving ground, war department, Sa- 
vanna, Ill.; bids Feb. 7. 

1200 tons, 137 underground magazines, 
Savannah, IIl.; bids Feb, 7. 


THIS GALVANIZED METAL 





The architect for this restaurant 
wanted “an acoustical ceiling of 
painted galvanized metal.” Natu- 
rally he wanted it to stay attractive 
a long time. 

Only a few years ago an order 
like this went on the “uncertain” 
list. But here the architect and the 
owner were sure. They specified 
Armco Galvanized PAInrerIP. 

More than 400 field tests show 
that paint on Armco PAINTGRIP 
sheets lasts at least 150% longer 
than paint on ordi- 
nary galvanized 
metal. And more 





than 200 manufacturers of paints 
and enamels have approved ARMCO 
PAINTGRIP as an especially suitable 
base metal for their products. 

When you use this special bon- 
derized metal your products have 
the full protection of a good zinc 
coating, plus the extra protection 
and beauty of paint. Acid etching 
or primers are not needed. 

Would your products be more 
saleable made of Armco Galvan- 
ized Paintcérip sheets? Write for a 
working sample... judge for your- 
self. The American Rolling Mill 
Co., 730 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 


ARMCO PAINTGRIP SHEETS 
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900 tons, conveyor ramp, ordnance plant, 
Elwood, Ind.; bids Jan. 31. 

721 tons, Panama Canal schedule 4794. 
bids Feb. 14. 

700 tons, rounds, 30-foot lengths, also 
21 tons, 1%-inch squares, Panama, 
schedule 4794; bids Feb. 14, Wash- 
ington. 

575 tons, bureau of reclamation, invi- 
tation 48-759-A, Friant, Calif.; bids 
Feb. 12. 

441 tons, Panama Canal schedule 4815; 
bids Feb. 19. 

400 tons, ordnance plant, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 

400 tons, inspection shed, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
board of transportation, New York; 
bids Feb. 10. 

400 tons, housing project, Hartford, 
Conn. 3-4; Cauldwell-Wingate Co., New 
York, low, $3,597,000, base proposal 
No. 1; bids Feb. 3. 

350 tons, bridge, Halfway creek, pro. 
1D4, Colonial Historical National Park, 
James City county, Virginia; bids 
Feb. 21, public roads administration, 
Washington. 

270 tons, city purchasing department 
Cincinnati; bids Feb. 18. 

260 tons, coal storage building, 
Packing Co., Ft. Branch, Ind. 
255 tons, twisted square bars, diversion 
tunnel, Neversink, N. Y.; bids Feb. 18, 

board of water supply, New York. 


Emge 


230 tons, procurement invitation 38261, 
San Juan, Porto Rico; bids Feb. 6. 
213 tons, parking deck, Boston 

Milwaukee; bids Jan. 31. 

150 tons, building, Bell Telephone Co., 
Flint, Mich. 

146 tons, two bridges, Bakersfield, Calif., 
for state; bids opened. 

142 tons, arch viaduct, Lewis county, 
Washington for bureau public roads; 
bids opened. 

140 tons, plant, Franz Mfg. Co., Sterling, 
Ill. 

137 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion 32,988-A, Tucumari, New Mex.; 
bids Feb. 12. 

130 tons, three pumping stations, Kan- 
sas City, Kans., army engineers. 

113 tons, physics and biology labora- 
tory, Oberlin college, Oberlin, O.; bids 
last week. 

100 tons, sewer project, Saginaw, Mich 

Unstated, Alcoa control house for Bonne- 
ville project; Viesko & Hannaman, 
Salem, Oreg., low. 

Unstated, garage and warehouse, Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Portland; 
bids Feb. 18; A. E. Doyle and Asso- 
ciates, Portland, architects. 


store, 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 98 


Pittsburgh— According to pig iron 
interests here, maintenance will be 
the principal problem from now on. 
Apparently the output of iron, 
which in January hit a new high 
for the district of approximately 1.,- 
300,0L0 tons, will be sufficient to 
maintain steelworks operations and 
supply foundry needs at present ca- 
pacity rates. However, iron pro- 
ducers do not expect to maintain 
this rate. First change in blast fur- 
nace output came last week with 
one stack at Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp.’s Aliquippa works down for 
repairs. The coke situation has 
eased considerably, with much addi- 
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tional beehive capacity going into 
operation during January. 

Cleveland — Moderate activity is 
noted, with shipments’ running 
smoothly. Second quarter books 
will not be opened for another 
month. Producers insist that all 
current quarter scheduled deliveries 
be specified in time by consumers; 
otherwise second quarter prices will 
be charged, though at the moment 
no higher prices are in prospect. 
Producers no longer guarantee 
strict analyses of former days when 
stocks on yards were more com- 
plete. Some melters, particularly 
steel foundries, work seven days a 
week. Many foundries generally 
work six days, with practically none 
under five. 

Chicago — Some pig iron sellers 
are virtually out of the market, 
with blast furnaces almost com- 
pletely booked for first quarter. 
Gray iron foundries are working at 
high capacity and are fairly well 
covered. Furnaces have been able 
to accommodate customers without 
too much delay, but the situation is 
getting tighter. 

Boston Pig iron shipments are 
closer aligned to current melt than 
usual, due largely to scrutiny of re- 
leases which amounts to rationing. 
Melt continues high by foundries 
supplying castings for the machine 
tool trade. 

New York—Pig iron specifications 
are expanding, following a slight 
contraction last month. Whether 
this increase will offset the fewer 
working days this month and send 
February ahead of January re- 
mains to be seen. Meanwhile, new 
orders are light, inasmuch as _ pro- 
ducers have little iron available for 
shipment this quarter and refuse 
to accept tonnage for second quar- 
ter. 

Philadelphia — Inquiries are fair- 
ly numerous despite extensive cov- 
erage by consumers. Buyers are 
seeking second quarter contracts, 
but sellers generally are unwilling 
to accept bookings for that period 
and in no instances have prices been 
named. Attempts of some users to 
supplement previous orders in cer- 
tain cases result from heavier con- 
sumption than had been anticipated. 

Buffalo—Shipments of merchant 
iron are kept on a spot basis, but 
sellers refuse to accept additional 
tonnage for current quarter. Ef- 
forts of consumers to build reserve 
supplies are stemmed by sellers who 
are trying to check too extensive 
forward buying by keeping second 
quarter books closed. 

Cincinnati —- Shipments of pig 
iron, both Northern and Southern, 
continue heavy. Although a tight 
situation exists, melters do not face 
immediate shortage. No orders are 
being taken for second quarter and 
books of some furnaces were not 
opened this quarter. Fill-in buy- 
ing, for a small aggregate ton- 
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nage, showed general acceptance 
of the $1 increase over fourth quar- 
ter prices. 

St. Louis — Sellers of both north- 
ern and southern pig iron report 
further expansion in shipments. Pre- 
liminary reports indicate that the 
total for January will exceed that 
of any single month in 1940. There 
is some current buying, mainly 
small lots for prompt shipment or 
delivery over the balance of the first 
quarter. Generally melters are well 
covered for the first quarter. 

Birmingham, Ala.—One pig iron 
producer has sold small tonnages 
for second quarter delivery at an 
advance of $1 per ton, without 


BOARD 
DROP 


Produce 


The increased guide area on Erie 
Board Drop Hammers holds the ram 
in perfect alignment, even on long dies, 
without the necessity of having the 
ram run too tight. The guides may be 
either cast integral with the frames or 
of the inserted adjustable type. The 
forging accuracy of Erie Board Drop 
Hammers is safeguarded further by the 
distinctive Erie V-design of the sow 
block. The sow block is embedded in 
the anvil without dowels and in such 
a way that the hotter it gets, or the 
harder it is hammered, the more 
tightly it is held in place. 


With 
FEWER BLOWS 


Next to the anvil, which weighs 20 
times the rated size of the hammer, 
the frames of board drop hammers are 
subjected to the greatest shock. 
Structurally, Erie frames are of the 
strongest design known, and have 
extra mass to withstand the tre- 
mendous stresses set up when forging. 
These massive frames combine box 
section and I-beam design with heavy 
horizontal ribs connecting and sup- 
porting the flanges. The frames are 














to 
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formal announcement. Other makers 
are not quoting or have no tonnage 
for sale. 

Toronto, Ont...Demand for mer- 
chant iron is heavier and producers 
scan specifications to prevent over- 
buying and accumulation of stocks. 


Deliveries are being made in suffi- 
cient tonnage to take care of cur- 
rent needs. 


Tin Plate 
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Pittsburgh Specifications on 
general line and packers’ cans are 


HAMMERS 


ACCURATE FORGINGS 





that 


fastened rigidly together so when 
working on one edge of the die, the mass 
of both frames resists the blow. This frame 
design concentrates all of the force of the 
blow on the work, and the free-falling 
ram, described above, makes possible more 
blows per minute with greater force. 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. : 


CHICAGO 
849 Washington Blvd 
CANADA ENGLAND 
John Bertram & Sons Co. Lid Burton, Griffiths & Co., Ltd 


DETROIT 
335 Curtis Bldg 
FRANCE 
Fenwick, 3. A 
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7: For 1000 Hours 


@ Sreev’s editors have just about 
decided the proverbial one-armed 
paper hanger is nothing but a 
good-for-nothing lowdown loater 
who never did a day’s work in 
his life. Of course, these 22 
gentlemen and one attractive 
young lady (count ‘em!) 
wouldn’t very well fill the role 
of paper doll editors, lounging 
corafortably in their swivel chairs 
and dummying up stale news 
with their pastepo: and shears. 
A minimum of 1000 man hours 
of editorial working time goes 
into every issue of StrEEL—work- 
ing hours spent out digging for 
news that’s fresh. We claim the 
7c you or your company pays each 
week for the full time services 
of these 22 gentlemen (and one 
attractive young lady) is the 
world’s greatest investment. Does 
anyone want to argue the point? 


Raise You One 


@ And maybe we should raise 
the ante one because FE. C. 
Kreutzberg, who incidentally has 
accumulated over 30 years’ ex 
perience in this field, just wired 
us from Washington that he has 
increased your staff there to im 
prove even further the job of re 
porting the present beehive of 
government activity. Lynn 
Lamm, Sreev’s head man at the 
capital, has been at double time 
for months, seven days a week. 
For a_ respite last Sunday he 
managed to squeeze in a flying 
trip to Cleveland and back. 


‘‘Love’’ Is Free 


@ Incidentally, Editor Kreuz 
berg will undoubtedly have his 
expense voucher thoroughly scru 
tinized for splurging over his al 
lotted ten words in that tele- 
gram to tell us that OPM is also 
commonly known in Washing 
ton as Other People’s Money. 


Every Man's Friend 


@ If you don’t already, we'd like 
for you to know Emil Ducom- 
mun, genial head off Ducommun 
Metals & Supply Co., ‘way out in 
Los Angeles. That’s where his 
very successful business is but 


it’s always just as good a bet 
that he will be visiting a steel or 
brass mill down East, or a manu- 
facturer of drills, screws, leather 
belting or what have you. With 
both a remarkable business acu- 
men and a spirit of neighborli- 
ness, Emil believes in going out 
and finding out what his sup- 
pliers are doing. Occasionally, 
he makes us feel good by drop- 
ping in and talking things over. 
We remember back here a year 
or so ago when he opened a large 
plant. addition he entertained 
over ten thousand people to com- 
memorate the event, and not a 
few of them journeyed all the 
way from the Atlantic coast to 





attend. Shown here with a 
couple of friends during the 1939 
Mill Supply convention in Ber- 
muda, Emil is on the left and 
under the cap. In the center is 
David Findlay, President of L. S. 
Starrett Co., and on the right 
with the cigar, Dave Davis, vice- 
president of Continental Screw 
Co. 


Phoney Golf 


® The height of something ot 
other is achieved by the proposal 
to camouflage a vast airplane as- 
sembly plant at Dallas, Tex., by 
installing a small golf course on 
the roof. When a squadron of 
Dorniers comes over in echelon 
of V’s and sees a bunch of tired 
business men whopping — the 
white pill around, little will they 
know that beneath tee and green 
thousands are furiously riveting 
together the fucelage members 
of a fleet of chasseurs. Other 
good disguises for airplane plant 
roofs might include football 
stadia, second-erowth timber, out- 
door roller rinks, or a desert waste 
full of transient Okies. 

Surpir. 
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coming in at an increased rate. To 
meet this, producers have increased 
output and the average is now esti- 
mated at 60 per cent of capacity. 
Part of this material is undoubtedly 
for inventory as buyers are begin- 
ning to stock up as_ insurance 
against demands arising out of the 
war. Normal expectation for this 
year places the amount of business 
at about the same as last year. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 100 


Pittsburgh — Notification of the 
scrap industry by the railroads of 
fixed minimum prices immediately 
placed all Pittsburgh quotations on 
a purely nominal basis. No. 1 rail- 
road steel, which is being sold to 
brokers at $21 by railroads will 
bring $21.50 at mills, and that is the 
quoted spread. Dealers No. 1 is 
quoted at 50 cents less, and No. 2 
at $1 less than the railroad figure, 
respectively. This situation has 
frozen the market into immobility, 
with the greatest concern being 
shown by consumers, who have ap- 
proached brokers in an attempt to 
buy additional supplies and have 
been told that available quantities 
are insufficient and new supplies 
virtually impossible to obtain. 

Cleveland — Important railroad 
scrap lists have closed at $21 for 
heavy melting steel and $24 for steel 
rails, most of the tonnage going to 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown and east- 
ern points. Sentiment is divided, 
some dealers expecting a further 
drop of $1 per ton and others believ- 
ing present levels will continue. 

Chicago—Iron and_ steel scrap 
prices in general are down 25 to 50 
cents a ton, compared with a week 
ago. No. 1 heavy melting steel has 
been reduced 50 cents a ton to 
$19.50, a large tonnage having just 
been purchased by a local mill for 
this figure. Other steelmaking 
grades are reduced the same 
amount, Foundry grades are large- 
ly unchanged with material flowing 
in good volume. 


Boston— Reduction in_ brok- 
ers’ buying prices for No. 1 heavy 
melting steel to $14.75 f.o.b. for east- 
ern Pennsylvania shipment brings 
that grade approximately in line 
with a $21, delivered price, Pitts- 
burgh. Easier quotation is also re- 
flected in slightly lower prices for 
delivery to New England points 
with the spread wider between 
heavy melting grades for shipment 
to all points. Export prices have not 
followed in all instances, being nom- 
inally higher than domestic quota- 
tions. However, domestic demand 
now largely sets the market. 

New York—A spread of $1 pre 
vails on heavy melting steel grades, 
one broker having lowered the price 


STEEL 








50 cents and is still paying $16.50 
and $15.50 for the two grades while 
others quote a dollar lower. AS a 
result the higher price is attracting 
practically all the tonnage, with 
shipments to eastern Pennsylvania 
steelworks accounting for most ton- 
nage for domestic melt. Demand 
for foundry grades is strong at 
firm prices, with supplies limited. 
No. 1 machinery cast is up 50 cents. 

Phiiadelphia — Better weather has 
aided the flow of scrap slightly, but 
supplies still are limited, partly be- 
cause of circumstances growing out 
of the recent move by the govern- 
ment to depress prices. With stocks 
of dealers and mills relatively light, 
any appreciable reduction in ship- 
ments through lack of sufficient ton- 
nage would prove a handicap to 


steelworks. Most prices are un- 
changed, including heavy melting 
steel, but cast grades continue 


strong and active. 

Buffalo—cCross-currents dominate 
a rather nervous scrap market. 
Agitation for a 50-cent cut in 
the current range of $20.50 to 
$21 for No. 1 heavy melting is with- 
out basis, so far, as recent small 
sales warrant the quoted range. The 
leading buyer of the area, however, 
is bidding 50 cents a ton below the 
inside figure of the range. 

Detroit -— Steel grades are defi- 
nitely softer, with reductions of 
50 cents per ton applying to No. 1 
busheling, forge flashings, com- 
pressed sheet bundles, loose clip- 
pings and machine shop turnings. 
The market still is unsettled, one 
disturbing factor being interference 
of orders placed at higher prices 
with newer orders. It may take 
30 days to eliminate this difficulty. 

Cincinnati—Iron and steel scrap 
continues somewhat confused, al- 
though activity has rebounded from 
the stagnation which marked first 
word of arbitrary price cuts. Quo- 
tations are nominally unchanged, 
and mixed tendencies are seen in 
dealer and broker trading. Cast 
grades and heavy melting steel are 
especially strong so that co-oper- 
ation in the stabilization plan is 
required to maintain present levels. 

St. Louis — Heavy melting steel 
has become stabilized at $17.50 to 
$18 for No. 1 and $16.50 to $17 for 
No. 2. Some small sales are report- 
ed at these figures, but no round ton- 
nages. It is understood that mills 
would contract for considerable ton- 
nages at current quotations, but 
owing to scarcity and difficulty in 
covering, dealers are unwilling to 
commit themselves. 

San Francisco The tendency in 
the San Francisco area is toward 
somewhat higher prices and quota- 
tions on No. 1 heavy melting steel, 
f.o.b. cars, metropolitan district hold 
at $15.00 to $15.50 a net ton, with 
No. 2 at $14.00 to $14.50 a net ton, 
compressed sheet at $13.00 to $13.50 
a net ton and turnings and borings 
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at $5.00 to $5.50 a net ton. Those in 
the Los Angeles metropolitan area 
are priced at $14.50 to $15.00 a net 
ton for No. 1, $13.50 to $14.00 a net 
ton for No. 2 heavy melting steel, 
$12.50 to $13.00 a net ton for com- 
pressed sheets and borings and turn- 
ings at approximately $4 a net ton. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 99 


Cleveland Not for many years 
have distributors experienced such 
a long, steady drain on stocks, dur- 
ing most of which outgo from ware- 
houses has exceeded receipts from 
mills. Some, however, report re- 
ceipts from mills are improving. 
August is about the earliest now 
that mills will promise deliveries 
on current orders from warehouses. 
Plates are the tightest item. 


Chicago With orders heavy 


warehouses are beginning to ex 
perience a pinch in _ replenishing 
stocks, on account of lengthening 
mill deliveries. All warehouse ma- 
terials, particularly bars, plates and 
structurals, are moving rapidly. 
Boston—Except for a few prod- 
ucts, warehouse steel prices are 
firm and unchanged. Demand is 
heavy with buying widely diversi- 
fied. Problem of servicing regular 
customers from broken stock sizes 
with replacements delayed and dif. 
ficult is a major factor, rather than 
selling. Demand for tool steels and 
alloys is strong, with inquiry from 


small manufacturing interests 
broadening. 
Philadelphia Business is heavy 


and well ahead of the volume a year 
ago although little changed from the 
average of the past 60 days. Prices 
generally are firm, though an occa- 
sional exception is noted. 
Detroit—Sales from warehouse are 





Welding and welders have come ‘ 
into their own. And the search for electrodes 


PAGE HI-TENSILE 


that help men get better welds, and more uni- gy igh still 
form welds, in the shortest possible time, has prmeey nc lh aa 
led straight to PAGE. . . . You will find it very 

: , PAGE HI-TENSILE 
much worthwhile to call in your local Dis- —“€""_shieia-arc type, 


tributor of PAGE ELECTRODES, ask for his rec- 
ommendations to fit your work and get from 
him a well-illustrated booklet on each of the 


PAGE ELECTRODES. 
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maximum strength, 
penetration and uni 
formity — 3- position 
Electrode. 


PAGE-ALLEGHENY 
STAINLESS STEEL 
Shield-are type ele« 
trodes from which you 
can select one to give 
weld metal in welds 
equal to the stainless 
you weld 
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steady from widely diversified buy- 
ers. Stocks in most cases are in 
good shape, although there is some 
concern over the position of ware- 
houses in the event of priorities 
being established on mill shipments 
of steel, 

Cincinnati — Warehouse sales are 
heavy, about on a par with Decem- 
ber. Demand for structurals con- 
tinues a feature. On other standard 
items supplies are adequate. 

St. Louis Warehouses are still 
accommodating a large volume of 
business. January volume was re- 
ported the largest for the month 
since 1929. Plates are relatively the 
scarcest commodity. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Priorities for zinc and 
copper continue to be actively pre- 
dicted. Government officials so far 
have concentrated their actions in 
markets to an effort to bring about 
a reduction in scrap metal prices. 

Lead—Sales remained heavy with 
the January turnover’ estimated 
some 10,000 tons in excess of do- 
mestic refined production and some 
5000 tons over estimated shipments. 
Prices remained steady at 5.35c, 
East St. Louis. 

Copper—Metals Reserve Co. has 
announced that the 200,000 tons of 





Latin American copper which will 
be received at the rate of 25,000 tons 
a month will be released to all con- 
sumers unable to get metal at 12.00c, 
Connecticut. This resulted in freer 
offerings and an accompanying in- 
crease in product sales. Prices re- 
mained steady. 

Zine—With producers’ stocks neg- 
ligible, common grade sellers are 
able to ship about 600 tons per 
week, all out of current production. 
No appreciable reduction in zinc 
scrap prices has developed and 
prime western has held at 7.25c, 
East St. Louis. 

Tin—A reaction in the Far East- 
ern market allowed importers to 
lower their prices in the domestic 
market fractionally, Straits spot 
closing at 50.25c, New York. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 99 


London (By Cable) Steel- 
making and pig iron output in Great 
Britain are expanding. Hematite 
pig iron is scarce and severely con- 
trolled, owing to the ore situation. 
Steel output continues intense and 
works on war contracts are obtain- 
ing reasonable deliveries. Heavy 
steel is mainly directed to ship- 
yards. Plate mills are working to 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Copper = 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 
Feb. Conn Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
1 12.00 12.00 12.25 50.50 50.37 % 
3 12.00 12.00 12.25 50.35 50.25 
1 12.00 12.00 12.25 50.35 50.25 
5 12.00 12.00 12.25 50.35 50.25 
6 12.00 12.00 12.25 50.35 50.25 
7 12.00 12.00 12.25 50.25 50.05 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as 
specified. Copper brass products based 
on 12.00c Conn. copper 


Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) a's 19.48 
Copper, hot rolled ... ak ek . 20.87 
Lead. cut-to jobbers .....-....... S&H 
Zinc, 100 lb. base .... a, 12.50 
Tubes 
High yellow brass ............ 22.23 
Seamless copper De Sree 
Rods 
ee: PERO IROSS ool ew... i ed. TB 
Copper, hot rolled Be Eee 
Anodes 
Copper, urtrimmed .............. 3812 
Wire 
Taiow brass (high) ......%...... 19.78 
OLD METALS 
Nom. Dealers’ Buying Prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
em Merrie fe 
Cleveland . cies ness sae 
Chicago .... Pe earns ... .8.62%-8.87% 
St. Louis ewe dows acs d ane cee tee 
Heavy Copper and Wire 
New York, No. 1 ..........9.62%-9.87% 
Cleveland, No. 1.............10.00-10.50 


Anti- 

Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
a .©6 COGS St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
5.50 5.35 120 17.00 14.00 35.00 
5.50 5.35 1.20 17.00 14.00 35.00 
5.50 5.35 Toe 17.00 14.00 35.00 
5.50 5.35 725 17.00 14.00 35.00 
5.50 5.35 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 
5.50 5.35 pe 17.00 14.00 35.00 
Chicago, No. 1 . ele eee s ose 
Sehig SASRPRNOID Soo iis Swi 0d aw Sey e asa e's OE 

Composition Brass Turnings 
3 A: Sere eee Ort bere ge 

Light Copper 
New York oss useecccee.cOiGe =4i0T 
i. I 
oS ae ey yc 
es NTI cots no Sed heh, i nS ace ....%.62% -7.75 
Light Brass 
& Te nme Fr) 
RSREROND, nic 5.» 50's. vss She 6 ¥ 0 0 0 ee ee 
ee EE 4. 5 Fac a snk adie oh o> oe cee 
Lead 
I ois ssa gk ate gd A ew SP 4.60-4.70 
Cleveland ee ON Tie ert: 
cE SE EEN 7 Crees ere 4.50-5.00 
Sete TREE. oS, oe EN a tle ES eee 4.25-4.50 
Zine 
New York ere i Bear Mere 
Cleveland ; , op eee 0s 6 OUTED 
Bee aes oi nh ors a de eS 
Aluminum 

Mis., cast, Cleveland........ 14.00 
Borings, Cleveland ......... ieee OGaee 
Ciips, sort, Clevéland..............1650 
Misc. cast, St. Louis.... "ear Bee bs Bes) 


SECONDARY METALS 


Brass ingot, 8$5-5-5-5, l.c.l..........18.25 
Standard No. 12 aluminum........17.00 
STEEL 

















capacity. Special steels are in de- 
mand and output is increasing. Re- 
strictions by government on steel 
supplies holds back further tin 
plate export trade. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 100 


Cleveland Ford Motor Co. has 
inquired for 295,000 tons of ore for 
1941 delivery, consisting of 100,000 
tons of low alumina basic, 45,000 
tons of manganiferous and 150,000 
tons of high phosphorus ores. Ship- 
pers plan early resumption of ship- 
ping, with ice breakers ready to 
keep the Soo canal open. Predic- 
tion of shipments of 75,000,000 to 
76,000,000 tons in 1941 are being 
made. It is estimated that ore at 
lower lake docks and furnaces May 
1 will be 12,000,000 tons. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 98 


New York—In view of the par- 
ticularly early action taken last 
time by ferroalloy producers it 
would not prove surprising to many 
in the trade if books were opened 
shortly for second quarter. Books 
for the current quarter, it is re- 
called, were opened by one leading 
interest early in November, more 
than a month ahead of the usual 
time, with others following shortly 
thereafter, 

Upon this last occasion prices 
generally were reaffirmed and early 
action was taken principally, it was 
believed, to discourage undue specu- 
lative buying which might have de- 
veloped if the opening of books 
had been delayed until two weeks 
or so before the beginning of the 
quarter as usual. 

Meanwhile, specifications continue 
heavy, with movement largely lim- 
ited to sellers’ ability to produce. 
Sellers’ reserve stocks, which less 
than a year ago were considered 
heavy, have been worked off to a 
considerable degree, it is said. The 
situation in most respects is be- 
coming so tight that it would not 
surprise consumers if rigid priori- 
ties were put into effect fairly 
soon, ahead of any such action as 
might possibly be taken in steel 
products generally. 

Ferromanganese is holding at 
$120, duty paid, Atlantic and Gulf 
ports; and spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 pe) 
cent, at $36, Palmerton, Pa. 


To Manufacture Heavy 
Naval Guns in Canada 


(Concluded from Page 43) 


cific Railway Co., Calgary, Alta., are 
being extended to produce guns and 
mountings, latter also to be fabri- 
cated at one plant in Quebec. Depth 
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charges, fire control gear and gun 
barrels will be produced at Burnaby. 
Gun mountings, gun forgings and 
naval shells will be manufactured in 
Nova Scotia; naval gun overhaul 
and naval projectiles in New Bruns 
wick; and naval gun mountings at 
three plants, fire control gear, tor 
pedo equipment and nautical instru 
ments in Ontario. 

Canadian Car & Foundry Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., last week reported 
order for 560 Hurricane planes, to 
be manufactured at Ft. William, 
Ont. Company recently completed its 
first contract for 40 planes, is now 
producing 10 machines daily. This 
rate is scheduled to be doubled soon, 
according to H. V. Drury, president. 

Munitions and supply department 
reported 1788 new orders last week, 
totaling $12,557,722. Two 9300-ton 
steel cargo ships were placed with 
Burrard Dry Dock Co., Vancouver, 
B. C., at $3,600,000. United States 
firms received orders totaling $1, 
289,068. Awards included: 

Dockyard supplies: B. Greening Wire 
Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., $7083; Harley- 
Kay Co., Georgetown, Ont., $10,925. 

Instruments: British Air Ministry, Eng- 
land, $8301; British Admiralty, England, 
$5600; Ontario Hughes-Owens Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont., $13,777; Research Enter- 
prises Ltd., Toronto, $230,980. 

Electrical equipment: British Air Min- 
istry, England, $100,000; Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $13,708; 
Northern Electric Co., Ottawa, $11,351; 
Canadian Telephone & Supplies Ltd., 





Toronto, $22,442; Northern Electric Co 
Ltd., Toronto, $5019 

Machinery: Canadian Fairbanks-Morse 
Co, Ltd., Ottawa, $29,293; International 
Harvester Co. of Canada Ltd., Ottawa, 
$16,717; A. R. Williams Machinery Co 
Ltd., Toronto, $7144; Canadian Ramapo 
Iron Works Ltd., Niagara Falls, $8441; 
Brown Boggs Foundry & Machine Co, Ltd 
Hamilton, $10,616 

Aircraft: Northern Electric Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, $7155; Aircraft Supply Co., To- 
ronto, $14,081; DeHavilland Aircraft of 
Canada Ltd., Toronto, $44,496; National 
Steel Car Corp. Ltd., Malton, Ont., $5112; 
Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, $5593 

Ordnance: Research 
Toronto, $501,915. 

Munitions: Canadian Wire Bound Boxes 
Ltd., Toronto, $6046; Canadian Westing 
house Co, Ltd., Hamilton, $66,484 

Capital Expenditure: Brennan Paving 
Co, Ltd., Hamilton, $45,674; Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. Ltd., Hamilton, $6100 


Enterprises Ltd 


Miscellaneous: Empire Brass Mfg. Co 
Ltd., Toronto, $16,470; General Stee! 
Wares Ltd., Toronto, $134,627; Howard 
Furnace Co. Ltd., Toronto, $92,847; Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co. of Canada Ltd., To- 


ronto, $97,862; Dominion Sheet Metal 
Corp. Ltd., Hamilton, $5391; Graham 
Nail & Wire Products Ltd., Toronto, 
$7552; V. H. McIntyre Ltd., Toronto, 
$9404: Metal Stampings Ltd., Toronto, 


$5830; Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto, 
$7548; Canadian Blower & Forge Co 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., $5655; Bird Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., $15,- 
000; P. W. Graham & Sons Ltd., Dauphin 
Man., $15,000; Howard Furnace Co 
Toronto, $108,000; Williams Bros., Ot 
tawa, $15,000; Clare Bros. Ltd., Preston 
Ont., $29,000, 

Construction projects: R. Timms Con 
struction Co. Ltd., Welland, Ont., $338,- 
216; Johnson Bros. Co, Ltd., Brantford, 
Ont., $384,491 


Cullen-Friestedt Company | 
1308 S. Kilbourn Ave., i 


Gentlemen: Please send me bulletin SL 18. 


| 
| 
| Chicago, Ill. 
| 





Construction -«« Enterprise 


Ohio 


AKRON, O Millheim Die Casting Co., 
George Emmett, manager, which recentiy 
completed a foundry addition, plans 
further expansion this spring. 


AKRON, O Atlantic Foundry Co., 182 
Beaver avenue, will build an addition 
140 x 80 feet, costing about $10,000, to 
increase manufacturing space. 


CINCINNATI—American Tool Works 
Co. has bought a site 132 x 247 feet ad- 
joining its plant and will build a one- 
story addition for the manufacture of 
heavy lathes Ferro Concrete Construc 
tion Co. has been given the general con- 
tract 


CLEVELAND Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze Co., B. F. Hopkins, president, 
manufacturer of bearings and parts, 88U 
East Seventy-second street, will build a 
plant at St. Clair avenue and East 168th 
street, about 400,000 square feet, to cost 
$2,000,000 


CLEVELAND—Locke Machine Co., 976 
East Sixty-third street, Elbert H. Baker 
Jr., viee president, will let contract soon 
for one and two-story addition to manu- 
facturing space, through H Dercum, 
architect, 4500 Euclid avenue 

CLEVELAND—General Day-Lite Corp., 
Paul Wintner, 1011 Huron road, presi- 
dent, has been incorporated with $100,- 





@ Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 107 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 110 in this issue, 





000 capital to manufacture fluorescent 
lighting fixtures and will establish plant 
here or nearby 

CLEVELAND—John Harsch Bronze & 
Foundry Co., 12502 Berea road, will add 
a heat treating room for which bids 





There is where quality counts... there is 
when claims give way to facts...and there 
is where ““HERCULES” (Red-Strand) Wire 


Rope has proved, and continues to prove, 


its exceptional value 


The real test of a wire rope is on the job. 


will be called soon. Is part of a general 


expansion program. 


CLEVELAND—Monarch Cap Screw & 
Mfg. Co., 5906 Park avenue, F. J. Andel, 
vice president, will build a one-story ad- 
dition 80 x 120 feet to expand its pro- 
duction facilities. Construction is in 
charge of Joseph Humel, 3124 Albion 
road. 

CLEVELAND Decker-Reichert Steel 
Co., Arthur J. Decker, president, 4500 
Train avenue, will build a warehouse 
building, two stories 50 x 90 feet and 
one-story wing 30 x 30 feet. H. L. Vokes 
Co., 5300 Chester avenue, has general 
contract. 

CLEVELAND—Peninsular Engineering 
Inc., 5716 Euclid avenue, Paul Maenner, 
president, has opened an office for de- 
sign of machine fools, dies, jigs and 
similar products. 

CLEVELAND—Electric Controller & 
Mfg. Co., 2698 East Seventy-ninth street, 
will build an addition 27 x 88 feet, con- 
necting two existing buildings. Bids are 
being taken by George S. Rider Co., 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND—A. C. Rose Mfg. Co., 
3115 West Thirty-eighth street, manu- 
facturer of steel stampings, will build 
addition 61 x 66 feet, to house tool and 
die department, to cost about $5500. 


LORAIN, O.—American Crucible Prod- 
ucts Co., 1305 Oberlin avenue, has asked 
war department for certificate to allow 
5000-foot expansion for enlarged produc- 
tion of bronze alloy bearings. George L. 
Smith is secretary-treasurer, 


Connecticut 


BRANFORD, CONN.—Atlantic Wire 
Co., 1 Church street, will build plant ad- 
ditions to cost about $40,000. L. F. 
Caproni, 1221 Chapel street, New Haven, 
is engineer. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Veeder Root Inc., 
20 Sargeant street, will let contract soon 
for a one-story 100 x 125-foot plant 
addition on Garden street, to cost about 
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$40,000. Buck & Buck, 650 Main streef, 
are engineers, 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Henry & Wright 
Mfg. Co., 760 Windsor street, has let 
general contract for two-story 40 x 60- 
foot addition on Windsor street, to 
Bartlett-Brainerd Co., 103 Woodbine 
street, to cost about $40,000. Mylchreest 
& Reynolds, 238 Palm street, are en- 
gineers., 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON Navy department, Eigh- 
teenth street and Constitution avenue 
N. W., Washington, will build additional 
shipways, extensions to piers, buildings, 
etc., at Boston navy yard, to cost about 
$5,000,000. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS.—Shawini- 
gan Resins Corp., 644 Monsanto avenue, 
will build a machine shop, general con- 
tract being let to Adams & Ruxton Con- 
struction Co., 1387 Main street, Spring- 
field, Mass., costing about $45,000. 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Brier Mfg. Coa., 
222 Richmond street, will let contract 
soon for a three-story 80 x 95 and 42 x 
58-foot plant at Tallman and Eddy 
streets, to cost cver $40,000. Barker & 
Turoff, Grosvenor building, are engineers. 


New York 


BUFFALO—Hewitt Rubber Corp., 240 
Kensington avenue, will build a factory 
building 100 x 100 feet, to cost about 
$40,000, with equipment. General con- 
tract let to John W. Cooper Co., 775 Main 
street. H. E. Plummer & Associates, 775 
Main street, are architects. 


RENSSELAER, N. Y.—Survey has been 
completed for a water supply system to 
cost about $600,000 and bids will be 
taken about April 1. Barker & Wheeler, 
State street, Albany, N. Y., are engineers. 


New Jersey 


HARRISON, N. J.—Otis Elevator Co., 
260 Eleventh avenue, New York, will 
build a one-story addition 449 x 483 and 
two-story 51 x 283 feet. Plans are by 
Epple & Kahrs, 17 Washington street, 
Newark. (Noted Jan. 27. 

NEWARK, N. J.—-Eisler Engineering 
Co., 760 South Thirteenth street, has had 
plans prepared by Wolf & Glucksman, 
850 Broad street, for a one-story 45 x 
$0-foot electric spot welding machinery 
plant on South Thirteenth street. 


Pennsylvania 


GROVE CITY, PA.—Cooper Bessemer 
Corp. has let contract to Austin Co., 16112 
Euclid avenue, Cleveland, for a diesel 
engine assembly and testing building ad- 
dition to cost $250,000, as part of $750,- 
GOO modernization program. 


HATBORO, PA.—Brensler Aeronautical 
Corp., 34-01 Thirty-eighth avenue, Long 
Island City, N. Y., will build an airplane 
assembly plant on a 367-acre site at 
cost of about $5,000,000. 


IRVINE, PA.—National Forge & Ord- 
nance Co., manufacturer of steel forg- 
ings, R. E. Ludwig, general superin- 
tendent, will build a one-story 60 x 200- 
{oot addition. H. Swartzfeger, Irvine, 
Pa., is engineer. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—Aircraft Parts 
Production Corp., 200 Hill street, has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital to 
do a general manufacturing business, by 
Buhr Machine Tool Corp., 839 Green 
street. 

DETROIT—Albert Kahn Associated 
architects, New Center building, is mak- 
ing plans for an ordnance plant to cost 
$11,000,000, to be erected for Hudson 
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SAFETY WEDGE-GRIP HOLDER 
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EQUIPPED TRUCKS 
GO EVERY PLACE ABOUT YOUR PLANT 
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for STEEL MILL SERVICE 
are sold under 
LIBERAL GUARANTEES 


Specially built of alloy steels for 
handling heavy ore, slag, scale 


and skull cracker pit service. 
All-welded construction at 
vital points. Catalog FREE. 


THE WELLMAN 

ENGINEERING CO. 

7016 Central Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


built by 
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Motor Car Co. in southern Macomb 
county Consists of six main buildings, 
each with five smaller buildings in con- 
nection 


DETROIT Pioneer Engineering & 
Mfg. Co. has given general contract to 
Clausen Cc Detroit, for a $60,000 shop 
and office building. 


DETROIT Ford Motor Co. has given 
reneral contract to J. A. Utley, Detroit, 
for an eight-bay extension to its cold 
mill Duilding at Dearborn, Mich. Giffels 
& Vallet Inc., Detroit, is architect. 


DETROIT B. E. & T. Gage & Tool 
Corp., 4663 St. Jean avenue, has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital to deal 
in dies, patterns and gages by Emil C 
Hopp, 10732 East Jefferson street 


DPETROIT—Northeastern Tool & Die 
Corp., 3125 East Larned street, has been 
incorporated with $65,000 capital to deal 
in tools, dies and jigs by John Drazick, 
8565 Stelle avenue 


DETROIT Simplex Precision Gage 
Co. has been incorporated with $1000 
capital to manufacture precision parts 
and tools by Thomas S. Shaw, 6671 Field 
avenue 


DETROIT—LaSalle Tool & Gauge Co., 
28380 Seven-Mile road, will build a one- 
story tool shop addition to cost about 
$40,000 


DETROIT—Metal Parts Tool & Die Co., 
Grinnell avenue, will build a plant, gen- 
eral contract to Stibbard Construction 
Co,, 3000 Grand River avenue, to cost 
about $45,000, H,. Kohner, 515 Murphy 
building, is architect 


Mlingis 


DECATUR, ILL Water works plant 
will be improved by an addition and in- 
Stallation of a high-pressure boiler, at 
cost of about $50,000. Warren & Van 
Prage, Decatur, are engineers 


HARVEY, ILL.—Ingalls-Shepard divi- 
sion Wyman Gordon Co has started 
construction of one-story forge shop ad- 
dition 100 x 260 feet. Madory Bros., 
15521 Myrtle avenue are general con- 
tractors. R. H. Mavity, 53 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago, is architect. (Noted 
Jan. 6.) 


MACOMB, ILL. 


McDonough power 





stocks. 


SPEED 
REDUCERS 


A Type and Size to Fit Your Needs 


Prompt delivery. You can get better machinery operation 
with Abart Reducers. Write for illustrated catalog. 


GEAR AND MACHINE C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Speed Reduce &Seavv» 


4825 WESTI6™ ST 





co-operative, G. Wayne Welsh, president, 
has let contract for 226 miles rural trans- 
mission line to C. A. Cater Construction 
Co., Blue Springs, Mo. E. G. Mull, Blan- 
dinsville, Ill., is engineer. 


MOUNT ZION, ILL.—City has applied 
for WPA funds to finance municipal 
waterworks system costing about S46,- 
000. Warren & Van Prageg, Decatur, are 
engineers. 

NORTH CHICAGO, ILL.—Bell & Gos- 
sett Co., 3000 South Wallace street, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of case hardening 
compounds, will build a one and two- 
story plant addition and make improve- 
ments to present plant. Royer, Danley & 
Davis, Urbana, IIll., are architects. 


O’FALLON, ILL.—Independent' Engi- 
neering Co. has received war depart- 
ment contract for two mobile helium 
purification units for air corps as tend- 
ers for observation balloons. each unit 
about 20 feet long, aluminum enclosed. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—E. W. Schmeling & 
Sons Inc. will build a one-story machine 
shop addition. 

SPRING VALLEY, ILL.—Sampsel! Time 
Control Co. Inec., Arthur V. Sampsel, presi- 
dent, will build an addition 80 x 300 feet. 
M. R. Beckstrom, Moline, I1l., is archi- 
tect and F. A. Krehbiel, Chicago, con- 
sulting engineer. 


Indiana 


ELKHART, IND.—Elkhart Tool & Die 
Inc., 2314 Decamp avenue, has been 
incorporated with 100 shares, par value 
$100, to manufacture tools, dies and 
trailer parts, by Albert W. McDonald 
and James L. Harmon. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—Rustless Iron & Steel 
Corp., Biddle street and Edison high- 
way, will build a one-story storage build- 
ing, general contract to Cummins Con- 
struction Co., 803 Cathedral street, at 
about $175,000. 


BALTIMORE—American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., 2001 Laurens street, will 
build a one-story foundry 80 x 320 feet, 
to cost about $50,000. 

RELAY, MD.—Calvert Distillery will 
let contract soon for a 50 x 200-foot barrel 






THAT PUT LONGER LIFE IN MACHINES 


7 The machinery manufacturer who 
uses Abart-cut Gears profits greatly— 
because of the preeminent quality of 
‘the product and because Abart knows 
your requirements and problems. No 
Made only to your specifica- 
tions or B’P. Send specifications or 
sample for estimate. 
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cooperage building to cost over $40,000. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON Potomac Electric 
Power Co., Tenth and E streets N. W., 
has construction budget of about $10,- 
000,000 for 1941. 


Florida 


LAKELAND, FLA.—Food Machinery 
Corp., Dunedin, Fla., will build plant for 
manufacture of machinery for packing 
and canning plants. 


North Carolina 


WILMINGTON, N. C.—Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport 
News, Va., Homer L. Ferguson, chair- 
man, has formed subsidiary, North Caro- 
line Shipbuilding Co. to build 25 of gov- 
ernment’s 200 emergency cargo ships. 


Virginia 
NORFOLK, VA.—Virginia Electric & 
Power Co. plans to increase generating 


capacity at its Reeves avenue power sta- 
tion, at cost of $4,190,000. 


Missouri 


BRENTWOOD, MO.—wWright Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Denver, M. Wright, president, 
633 Del Monte way, is taking bids on a 
two-story factory building of about 15,- 
000 square feet, costing about $60,000. 


CARROLLTON, MO.—City has award- 
ed contract to Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Co., 401 Worthington avenue, 
Harrison, N. J., for first unit of muni- 
cipal light and power plant, including 
three 525-horsepower diesel engine gen- 
erator sets. 


CARROLLTON, MO. rayCarroli 
county grain growers’ association, Rich- 
mond, Mo., has let contract to Tillotson 
Construction Co., 720 Grain Exchange 
building, Omaha, Nebr., for a_e grain 
elevator of 65,000 bushels capacity. 


CARUTHERSVILLE, MO.—City, D. D. 
Pinion, mayor, will hold election March 
3 on $200,000 bond issue to finance muni- 
cipal light and power plant. 


JEFFERSON BARRACKS, MO.—War 
department has announced plans for 10,- 
000-man capacity reception center for 
army air corps, including shops and 
garages as well as barracks, electrica! 
facilities, etc., to cost about $5,000,000. 

ST. LOUIS—Broderick & Bascom Rope 
Co., 4233 Union boulevard, has let gen- 
eral contract to Gamble Construction 
Co., 620 Chestnut street, for an addi- 
tion 24 x 60 feet, to cost about $10,000. 


ST. LOUIS—Columbia Iron Works, 
4256 Vista avenue, is building a _ one- 
story plant addition 50 x 133 feet at 
4.41 Hunt avenue, costing about $8000 


ST. LOUIS—General Engineering «& 
Mfg. Co., Tenth and Carroll streets, will 
let contracts soon for two-story addi 
tion 30 x 114 feet. 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE—McCulloch Engineering 
Co., Robert P. McCulloch, president, 
manufacturer of superchargers and au- 
tomobile accessories, plans construction 
of a new plant. 


MILWAUKEE—Nordberg Mfg. Co., 3073 
South Chase avenue, is having plans 
prepared by Austin Co., Chicago, for a 
new plant, consisting of nine buildings, 
with 20,000 square feet floor space, for 
manufacture of torpedo tubes for de- 
fense. 

MILWAUKEE—Nordberg Mfg. Co., 
Robert E. Friend, president, manufac- 
turer of engines, compressors, hoists and 
similar products, plans plant addition 
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-e FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


REAL PROTECTION 


Use the L-R Type H, wherever great strength, ef- 
ficiency, and long life is required. Made of electric steel 
New type has collar holding free-floating load cushions 
Many sizes and types. Special couplings engineered 
Write for complete catalog. 
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LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO. 


4973 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ENTERPRISE 
GALVANIZING CO. 


2525 E. Cumberland St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ae COUPLINGS 


The Only Coupling With The 
WALFLEX SEAL 


Prevents Dust Entering o7 
Oil Leaving The Coupling 


WALDRON 






Many other design refinements that 
give it added life for longer service. 
Heat treated Forged Steel parts 
Economical in first cost; dependable 
in operation. 





Write for literature and name of sales 
representatives in your territory 


JOHN WALDRON CORP. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 














TOOL STEEL PROGRESS 
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WILLIAM JESSOP & SONS, Inc. 
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WIRE 


Iron — Steel — Alloy 
Round — Flat — Shapes 
All Sizes and Finishes 
Also Wire Screen Cloth 
The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
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PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BOLMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Of'ce—Phila.. Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 
















HOT WOUND HELICAL SPRINGS OF CARBON AND 
ALLOY STEELS HEAT TREATED IF DESIRED. 


PITTSBURGH SFRING & STEFL COMPANY 
1417 Farmers Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh, Penna. 














Turn to STEEL’s 
“USED & REBUILT EQUIPMENT” SECTION 


Good values are listed each week 
by reputable concerns 
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TOOL STEELS - STAINLESS STEELS - SINTERED CARBIDES 
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STEEL CORPORATION 


HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
AND SUPERIOR STAINLESS STEELS 








Successfully serving steel con- 
sumers for almost half a century 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES = GRANT BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Tri-Lok Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Distributors 
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STRIP STEEL 


HOT ROLLED — COLD ROLLED 
SPECIAL CARBON — ALLOYS 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





for manufacture of torpedo tubes 


NIAGARA, WIS Village, Olaf Hil- 
dahl, clerk, will open bids March 3 for 
waterworks plant extensions and im- 
provements, including 100,000-gallon 
steel tank on tower and watermain ex- 
tensions. Federal Engineering Co., Cen- 
tral Office building, Davenport, lowa, is 
engineel 

RHINELANDER, WIS. Rhinelanéer 
Paper Co, will build a boilerhouse addi- 
tion 27 x 64 feet and will install addi- 
tional equipment 


RIVER FALLS, WIS.—City council, 
FE. V. Williams, clerk, will open bids 
Feb. 14 for power plant equipment and 
improvements to municipal light and 
plant, including diesel engine, 
exciter and auxiliaries 


powell! 


generator, 


Minnesota 


BAUDETTS, MINN North Star ele:- 
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tric co-operative, Clarence Peterson, man- 
ager will open bids Feb. 13 for construc- 
tion of 234 miles of rural lines for which 
REA has allotted $196,000. General En- 
gineering Corp., 2944 Cedar avenue, Min- 
neapolis, is engineer. 


Kansas 


KANSAS CITY, KANS.—North Ameri- 
can Aviation Corp., J. H. Kindelberber, 
president, Inglewood, Calif., will build 
one-story airplane bomber plant, includ- 
ing main assembly plant 950 x 954 feet 
and office and administration building 
50 x 150 feet, to cost about $8,000,000. 
Allen & Kelly, Builders’ building, In- 
dianapolis, are architects and Col. Gor- 
don Trumbull, Indianapolis, is consulting 
engineer. 

WICHITA, KANS.—Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Grain Co., W-K-H building, Wichita, 
has let contract for reinforced concrete 
grain elevator, including storage tanks, 
head house, etc., to Chalmers & Borton 
Co., Hutechinssr, Kans., to cost about 
$150,000. 


North Dakota 


GLENFIELD, N. DAK. Tri-County 
electric co-operative, F. H. Stafford, 
manager, will take bids soon for 206 
miles of rural lines for which REA has 
allotted $153,000. Ellerbe & -Co., First 
National Bark building, St. Paul, are 
engineers 


South Dakota 


BRITTON, S. DAK.—City has started 
preliminary action toward construction of 
municipal light and power plant to cost 
about $200,000. 


Iowa 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA - LaPlant- 
Choate Mfg. Co., Roy E. Choate, presi- 
dent, manufacturer of road-building ma- 
chinery, has given general contract to 
Loomis Bros. for one-story factory build- 
ings 30 x 260, 50 x 180 feet, with five- 
ton traveling crane and 80 x 220 feet 
with 10-ton crane. 


DUBUQUE, TIOWA—Dubuque bridge 
commission, C. T. Landon, chairman, will 
take bids late in February or early in 
March for the proposed $2,300,000 bridge 
across the Mississippi river. Bridge will 
be steel on concrete pier about 6500 
feet long, with 24-foot roadway. Main 
channel span will be 845 feet. Bridge 
design is by Ash-Howard-Needles & 
Tammen, 1012 Baltimore street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

GRIMES, ITOWA—City will vote Feb. 
10 on proposed $48,000 improvement for 
the municipal light and power plant. 


MUSCATINE, IOWA—City will take 
bids Feb. 19 on power plant improve- 
ments, including steam generating unit 
and pulverized coal equipment. Stanley 
Engineering Co., Muscatine, is consult- 
ing engineer. 

OSAGE, IOWA—F. L. Cromer, city 
clerk, will take bids Feb. 18 on municipal 
light and power plant building, equip- 
ment and distribution system, to cost 
about $300,000. Hubbard Engineering Co., 
415 North LaSalle street, Chicago, is 
engineer. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Sioux City Gas 
& Electric Co., 517 Fifth avenue, will ex- 
pend about $50,000 for 300-foot brick 
smokestack and dust control system. 


Montana 


WHITEFISH, MONT.—City will hold 
special election on construction of mu- 
nicipal light and power plant costing 
about $250,000. Dan Auken is city clerk. 
H. L. Gray, Seattle, is consulting en- 
gineer. 





California 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF.—Southwest Weld- 
ing & Mfg. Co., 3201 Mission road, will 
build shipyard with six 500-foot ways on 
Los Angeles harbor. 

LOS ANGELES—Columhia Stamping & 
Mfg. Co., 2936 South Western avenue, 
will build new plant at 8825 Avalon 
boulevard, 83 x 100 feet, costing about 
$12,000. 

LOS ANGELES—Keystone Tool & Sup- 
ply Co., 7720 Maie avenue, will buiid 
shipyard on 18-acre site on main chan- 
nel, with four 500-foot shipbuilding ways, 
to cost about $500,000. 


ONTARIO, CALIF.—Timm Aircraft 
Corp. will build a new factory building 
costing about $75,000, 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIF. — Chrysler 
Corp. will build warehouse at 1990 Davis 
street, one story 266 x 321 feet and 8U x 
228 feet. 


Washington 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.— Berg Hard 
Metals Corp., C. C. Berg, chief engineer 
will add two cupolas, doubling present 
capacity. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH. — Bellingham 
Plywood Co. p., Cecil Morse, president, will 
build a $600,000 plant, including $400,000 
worth of equipment, two 15-ton driers, 
two 75-ton hot p.esses, giue spreaders 
and 48-ton lathe. 


BREWSTER, WASH. — Washington 
Chemical Co., Spokane, is erecting a 
sodium refining plant at Monse, 50 x 
250 feet, which will require evaporating 
vats and equipment. 

SEATTLE—National Steel Construction 
Co., 425 Frontenac street, will add to its 
plant to fill defense contracts. 


SEATTLE—Col. O. F. Ohlson, general 
manager, Alaska railroad, Anchorage, 
Alaska, will undeitake a $250,000 build- 
ing program, including $185,000 depot and 
offices 48 x 182 feet and $55,000 freight 
terminal, terminal tracks and _ coal 
bunkers. 


Canada 

MERRITTON, ONT.—Hayes Steel Prod- 
ucts Ltd., is having plans made by A. E. 
Nicholson, architect, 46 Queen street, St. 
Catharines, Ont., for a plant addition to 
cost about $50,000. 


OSHAWA, ONT.—General Motors of 
Canada Ltd., William street East, has 
given general contract to C. McGregor 
Ltd., 96 Bloor street west, Toronto, for 
three plant additions, two stories, 80 x 
80 feet and 80 x 100 feet and one story 
50 x 60 feet, to cost about $100,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Link-Belt Ltd., 791 
Eastern avenue, 1s having plans made by 
Ewart, Armer & Byam, 36 Toronto street, 
for a plant addition to cost $100,000. 
Eugene C. Burton is manager. 

TORONTO, ONT.—John Inglis Co. Lid., 
14 Strachan avenue, has given general 
contract to A. W. Robertson Ltd., 57 
Bloor street, for ordnance building to cost 
$300,000. 

WOODSTOCK, ONT.—Truck Engineer- 
ing Ltd., 667 Dundas street, has given 
general contract to James A. Vance, 283 
Light street, for a plant addition to cost 
$100,000, with equipment. 


HALIFAX, N. S.—Halifax Shipyards 
Ltd., Yonge street, has started drydock 


addition to cost about $50,000. Daniel 
Scouler is general superintendent. 
LONGUEUIL, QUE.—Dominion Engi- 


neering Works Ltd., First avenue, La- 
chine, Que., manufacturer of heavy ma- 
chinery and tools, has given general con- 
tract to Atlas Construction Co. Ltd., 679 
Belmont street, Montreal, for a steel mill 
building to cost about $100,000 with 
equipment. 
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TAINLESS steel is contributing to the manufacture of 
better products at lower cost in many process indus- 
tries. Some typical applications are illustrated. Consider 
these benefits to be derived from the use of stainless steel 
processing equipment: 
Speeds Production—reduces cleaning time . . . permits higher 
temperatures and pressures . . . results in greater yields. 


Resists Corrosion—resists a variety of chemical solutions . . . pre- 
vents metallic contamination . . . assures cleaner, purer products. 


Prolongs Equipment Life—stainless throughout—no protective 
coating to chip or peel . . . cuts replacement costs . . . low cost-per- 


unit-of-product. 

Although we do not make stainless steel, we have for 
over 30 years produced “Electromet” ferro-alloys used in 
making stainless steel. With the knowledge accumulated 
from this experience, we are in a position to give you, 
without obligation, impartial assistance in the selection of 
a stainless steel for your particular problem. If you do not 
know the fabricators of stainless steel in your area, write us. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
In Canada: Electro Metallurgical Company of 
Canada, Limited, Welland, Ontario 


Electromet 
Ferro-Alloys & Metals 
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Exhaust header made from 
18-8 stainless steel (above) 
anda giant 25-12 stainless 
steel rotary kiln (left). 


Exhaust fan and housing of 
18-8 stainless steel resists hot 
corrosive and abrasive gases. 


Expansion joints made of 18-8 
stainless steel withstand cor- 
rosion in oil refinery piping. 


Bubble caps deep-drawn from 
14%, chromium steel sheet for 
use in fractionating towers. 
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Training Own Supervisors 


To the Editor: 

Shortage of skilled managers in 
industry, to which attention was 
called in the editorial in STEEL, Jan. 
27, is a real problem. 

Leaders with initiative, ability, 
personality and education have al- 
ways been hard to find. College 
graduates having these qualities 
are hesitant about entering indus- 
try from the ground floor. Train- 
ing programs are generously offered 
and given by most plants but the 
number of men who absorb and 
apply their contents are in the 
minority. The reports of our many 
associates in industry confirm our 
findings, with the result that we 
are well aware of the impending 
management bottleneck which will 
soon grow tight from the pressure 
of defense production. 

The American Management asso- 
ciation production conference in 
Cleveland last November clearly 
predicted this condition, since most 
men attending were more concerned 
with supervisory training of hun- 
dreds than with job training of 
thousands. Personally, I believe 
much of this condition exists be- 
cause we do not have a sufficient 
knowledge of our employes’ and 
applicants’ qualities other than as 
to how they are equipped for a 
definite production occupation. 


Expands Personnel Departments 


In our own organization we are 
attempting to fortify ourselves in 
a number of ways. We have ex- 
panded our personnel departments 
in the selection methods we have 
been experimenting with for three 
years. This expansion is primarily 
concerned with testing methods and 
through a system of back check- 
ing our old employes we have de- 
veloped some fairly reliable tests 
for management abilities as weil 
as occupational abilities. Another 
step in this direction has been to 
start a number of carefully selected 
men through a special supervisory 
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training program which will include 
all of our operations and methods. 


Also we have set up a night 
school in our Georgia plant which 
now enables those employes to study 
all phases of management under 
competent teachers. Last, but of 
greatest importance. is our long 
adapted policy of filling vacancies 
from within the ranks and of giving 
many men an opportunity to prove 
their value in better positions. 

Guy B. ARTHUR 
Industrial relations manager, 
LeTourneau Co. of Georgia, 
Toccoa, Ga. 


Help Is Appreciated 


To the Editor: 

It was a great heip and a real 
pleasure to talk with you when you 
were in Hanover. Discussion of 
product appearance design as a fac- 
tor in industrial marketing was 
most illuminating. The companies 
to which you referred me have been 
most helpful and the information 
you gave has aided immensely in 
my thesis. There is still a lot to 
be done but I hope to be able to 
gather enough pertinent facts and 
data to make this a worthwhile 
study. 

FRED W. MILLER 
Hanover, N. H. 





Readers are invited to comment 
upon articles, editorials, reports, 
prices or other editorial material 
appearing in STEEL. The editors 
cannot publish unsigned com- 
munications, but at their discre- 
tion may permit a writer to use 
a pseudonym when a bona fide 
reason exists for with-holding his 
identity. Letters should be brief 
—preferably not exceeding 250 


words 
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Foremen the Real Choke Point 
To the Editor: 

I have read with much interest 
Mr. Shaner’s editorial in Street, Jan. 
zt. 

If I understand Mr. Shaner exact- 
ly, I am not sure that I fully agree 
that he places management at the 
proper level, although his general 
comments are certainly sound. 

I have this feeling: The relative- 
ly small corps of men required for 
top management in industry is re- 
cruited from a more numerous clas- 
sification of executives who have 
had substantial experience and back- 
ground in the fundamentals of ex- 
ecutive and supervisory practices. 
Because of the small number of 
added individuals required in this 
top capacity, I am not so greatly 
impressed with the lack of such 
people as in a lower classification. 

My personal observation and ex- 
perience suggest that the lower 
levels of supervision, not classified 
as top management, represent a 
very much larger demand and more 
difficult to fill. Specifically, the 
category of foremen seems to me 
to constitute one of our most serious 
choke points in expanding organi- 
zation. First, because of the ex- 
cessively large number of such 
people required in this abnormal 
expansion, and, second, because this 
type of supervision represents a 
form of submanagement which must 
be recruited from men without any 
experience or background in execu- 
tive capacity. 

Mr. Shaner is certainly correct 
in his appraisal by placing the 
shortage of men at the top of his 
list and in an overall consideration 
we can supply all the other cate- 
gories more readily than we can 
supply experience. 

Every undertaking in a war period 
is fraught with problems, but it is 
almost impossible to produce experi- 
ence rapidly. 

CLIFFORD S. STILWELL 
Executive vice president, 
Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland. 
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